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No Proposals Made 


To Implement Report 
On Delaney Clause 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondi nt 

WASHINGTON — There has been 
no sign of legislative proposals from 
the White House following issuance 
of a special scientific report on the 
Delaney clause and an expression of 
administrative views by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

As reported previously (Feedstuffs, 
May 21), the White House recently 
made public a scientific panel’s report 
on additives, with particular refer- 
ence to the Delaney clause and the 
question of carcinogenic substances. 

(Turn to DELANEY, page 99) 


Yieldmor Buys 


Maritime Plant 


BUFFALO—Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., 
Piqua, Ohir, has purchased the Mari- 
time Milling Co. plant in Buffalo. 

Sumner Lyon, treasurer of Yield- 
mor, said the company at this time 
has no definite plans but probably 
will use equipment in the Maritime 
mill to expand its Piqua operation. 
Present plans do not call for opera- 
tion of the Maritime plant, and it 
probably will be resold, he said. 

Further information on disposal or 

(Turn to YIELDMOR, page 99) 


Purina Buys Elevator 


In K. C., Leases 


Elevator in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. has purchased a 4-million-bushel 
grain elevator in Kansas City, Mo., 
from the Wabash Railroad, it has 
been announced at Purina headquar- 
ters by Raymond E. Rowland, presi- 
dent. 

The Kansas City Elevator has been 
under lease to the Checkerboard 
Grain Co., a Purina subsidiary, and 

(Turn to PURINA, page 98) 


Trade and Senate Unit 
Debate Profit Question 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


Prepared Testimony 


WASHINGTON—Following weeks 
of sensational headlines screaming 
distorted charges of huge profits in 
the warehouse industry, the grain 
trade this week played what seemed 
to be a trump card. This came as 
Frank Theis, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, and also president of the 
Terminal Elevater Grain Merchants 
Assn., appeared before the Symington 
Senate agriculture sub-committee in- 
vestigating the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

The trump card in the hand of Mr. 
Theis consisted of the disclosure, in 
his prepared statement, of a 9-year 
study of members of the terminal 
elevator group. The statement re- 
vealed that net profits, after taxes, 
based on the net worth of the re- 
porting grain companies, varied from 
a high of 11.1% in 1951 to a low of 
5.3% the following year. Profits were 
8.1% in 1959 and averaged 7% over 
the 9-year period (1951-1959). 

(Turn to TESTIMONY, page 98) 


USDA Sees 20% Cut in Egs-Type 
Chicks for First Half of Year 


WASHINGTON—H atchings of 
egg-type chicks during the first six 
months of this year are now expected 
to be down about 20% from a year 
earlier, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. This means that at 
the end of 1960, considerably fewer 
layers will be in production than was 
the case at the end of 1959. 

Hatchings of egg-type chicks from 
January through April of this year 
were 33% below the hatchings oc- 
curring during the same period in 
1959. These include the most impor- 
tant months of the hatching season. 
(Also see hatchery report in Feed- 
stuffs May 21.) 

Although the industry has begun 


responding to prospects for higher 
egg prices and the number of eggs in 
incubators on May 1 was up 7% from 
a year ago, the hatch for January- 
June will still be down about one- 
fifth from the same period in 1959. 
The most important months of the 
season are now past, USDA pointed 
out. 

On May 1 of this year, laying flock 
numbers were down only 3% com- 
pared to the same date last year. The 
difference by the end of 1960 is ex- 
pected to be considerably larger than 
3%. 

Egg production so far has been 4% 
will continue in its operation. The 

(Turn to CHICKS, page 98) 


‘All-Concentrate’ Cattle Feeding Grows in West 


By JAMES E. SHARON 
Feedstuffs Staff 


FRESNO, CAL.—‘“It’s just plain 
economics—the desire for efficiency, 
you could call it. As long as I can 
convert barley or milo to beef on a 
7.5:1 basis, and grain prices don’t go 
out of sight, I'll stay with my 80-90% 
concentrate rations.” 

With this matter of fact analysis, 
a California commercial cattle feeder 
summed up the reason behind the 
rapid shift by a growing number of 
West Coast feeders to what are 
termed “all-concentrate” rations. The 
term stems from the fact that in the 
case of barley, only the roughage 
quality provided by the grain itself 
is used. Where milo is fed, only mini- 
mum amounts of cottonseed hulls or 
hay are fed. 

Daily gains of from 2.75 to nearly 


4 Ib. were mentioned by quite a few 
of the 300 feeders attending the re- 
cent California Cattle Feeders Assn. 
convention in Fresno. Although the 
exact composition of many of the ra- 
tions discussed varied considerably, 
the emphasis was on high propor- 
tions of barley or milo plus the im- 
portance of well-balanced protein- 
mineral-vitamin supplements. 

Some of the earliest impetus 
toward the West Coast feeding de- 
velopment was provided by the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. feeding trials con- 
ducted a number of months ago at 
the Benedict Cattle Co. feedyards, 
Casa Grande, Ariz. There, cattle 
gained 2.89 Ib. daily on a ration 
made up of 91% rolled barley, 5% 
protein concentrate (Purina Steer 
Fatena) and 4% molasses. Steers did 
still better, however, on a diet made 
up of 83% grain (half rolled barley 


and half rolled milo), 7.5% cottonseed 
hulls, the 5% protein concentrate 
(65% total protein) and 4% molasses. 
They gained 3.18 lb. daily. These 
were high-quality cattle. 

However, in a feeding trial now 
about half completed in a feedlot near 
Los Angeles, 150 head of Brahman 
cattle originating from Mexico are 
also doing well on a complete mixed 
ration containing 76% rolled milo, 
15% added roughage in the form of 
chopped alfalfa hay and straw, 5% 
protein concentrate (Purina) and 4% 
molasses. Weighing in at 600 Ib., these 
cattle had average daily gains of 
2.66 Ib. for the first 54-days. Feed 
conversion was 7.5 lb. per pound of 
gain. 

A control lot of 150 head of Brah- 
mans, also getting a high proportion 
of rolled milo but other byproducts in 

(Turn to CATTLE, page 95) 


Questioning 


WASHINGTON — The Symington 
committee and its staff were not 
overwhelmed by the “trump” card 
played by the terminal warehouse- 
men’s spokesman, Frank Theis. This 
trump represented . responsible cer- 
tified public accountant’s profit study 
of records of operations of a sub- 
stantial number of members of the 
Terminal Warehousemen’s Assn., 
showing that net profits after taxes 
of those firms in a 10-year period 
amounted to levels varying from 
11.1% to a low of 5.3 and an average 
net profit of 7% of net worth over 
the period of 1951-1959. (Also see 
Capital Comment on page 8.) 

The Senate sub-committee inves- 
tigatory group may be said to have 
“finessed” the Theis statement 
trump, thereby diluting the effect of 
the evidence in which he and trade 
asociates had placed so much confi- 
dence. 

The committee chairman, Sen. Stu- 
art Symington (D., Mo.) and his 
counsel, Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., 
carefully led the warehouse industry 
spokesman into an entrapment over a 
discussion of what comprised profits 
in the warehouse industry. 

One major critical question which 
was not adequately explained by the 
witness was the allocation of costs in 
an integrated elevator operation 
which stored CCC grain in its overall 
accounting methods. What the com- 
mittee wanted to know was: How did 
a grain company distribute its cost 
data beween its merchandising or 
processing operations and its storage 
operations? The committee wanted to 
know if a big operator might not 

(Turn to QUESTIONING, page 95) 


Albers to Move L. A. 
Production; Part of 


Decentralization Steps 


LOS ANGELES — Albers Milling 
Co. will transfer its Los Angeles feed 
production to the Albers mills at 
Beaumont and Fresno, Cal., on or 
about Aug. 1, G. A. Ensminger, execu- 
tive vice president, has announced. 

Southern California grocery prod- 
ucts, Albers cereals and Friskies pet 
foods will continue to be warehoused 
at the Los Angeles facility. 

“This move,” Mr. Ensminger said, 
“is another step in the Albers ‘master 
service plan’ of mill decentralization 
which results in greater production 
efficiency and better service to deal- 
ers and feeders by relocating facili- 
ties in areas of poultry and livestock 
concentration. 

“Changes and additions to the 
Fresno mill already completed and 
enlargement of the Beaumont facili- 
ties currently under way will assure 
uninterrupted service to Albers cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Ensminger added. 

The Albers plan of decentralization, 
he noted, has been successfully ap- 
plied in northern California, Oregon, 
Washington, Honolulu, Arkansas, 

(Turn to ALBERS, page 9%) 
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Where to Grind and Mix 


MORE FEED MEN each day are facing the challenge to their marketing 
ingenuity posed by the rapidly increasing interest of feeders in processing 
feeds on the farm. A report from the Illinois Grain Dealers Management 
Conference on page 47 points out that sales of some equipment used in farm 
grinding and mixing were five times greater in 1959 than in 1956. This is a 
rather startling statement, even though it doesn’t reveal in numbers or per- 
centages the amount of farm grinding and mixing now being done. Many 
feed men will readily acknowledge, however, that substantial tonnage is being 
processed on farms, perhaps more in some areas than in others. 

Most of the reasons for this decided increase, cited by Dr. R. J. Mutti, 
Illinois agricultural economist, are not the kind that would lead anyone to 
conclude that farmer interest in processing feed is likely to diminish. Among 
these are the increase in size of feeding operations, the switch to feeding 
complete rations and release of farmers’ time for feed processing work by 
labor-saving equipment installed to perform other farm work. All of these 
stimulants to farm mixing and grinding are ramifications of well-established 
trends in farming that show no signs of reversal. 

Another reason he cites is the attempt by some farmers to reduce cash 
expenditures for hired services—the hope of cutting costs with a “do it your- 
self” approach, Regard for economics, of course, is implied in all of the 
reasons, but this one goes directly to the issue being weighed by feeders. 
Feed men must be prepared to assist customers with sound advice, facts 
and deliberate understanding of the individual needs and best interests of 
each one of them. 

DR. MUTTI, WHO APPARENTLY conducted a rather thorough and 
objective study of the subject, presents some figures which compare the costs 
of farm processing with costs of hauling grain to a mill and paying grinding 
and mixing charges. Based on these estimates, cash savings through “do it 
yourself” are possible if feed requirements are around 150 tons a year and 
up. The cost example given is based on use of the feeder’s own grain and 
purchase of a commercial supplement including all other required nutrients. 
Variations from this, of course, would present considerably different cost 
factors, such as special equipment needed if each ingredient were to be 
purchased separately. 

There is no doubt that many more feeders will make the choice to pur- 
chase processing equipment, and in many instances after consultation with 
their feed suppliers. Some who make the choice undoubtedly will be making 
a wrong decision because of insufficient knowledge of all the factors involved. 

A number of reasons can be cited for individual farmers to avoid “do it 
yourself,” including those listed by Dr. Mutti, such as insufficient capital or 
storage space, certain tenure situations or the most readily recognized one, 
too small a livestock enterprise. 

Detailed analysis of individual farm requirements, translation of these 
needs to equipment and labor costs and realistic comparison of these factors 
with the costs and services offered by a feed manufacturer will be essential 
to farmers approaching a decision on farm mixing and grinding. Average 
figures, while helpful for guidance, sometimes can be misleading when applied 
to individual circumstances. 

There is no doubt that feed men at times—happily or not—will conclude 
with customers that some processing on the farm is economically feasible. 
Fortunately, there are many ways in which manufacturers can tailor their 
services to these customers which is profitable to both themselves and the 
farmers, as many companies have demonstrated. In doing this tailoring, how- 
ever, one must be certain to chalk carefully and restitch the seams firmly. 

The feed industry, in meeting these issues, must not forget the argu- 
ments it has for reliance on its technical skill in selecting and purchasing 
ingredients, developing more effective rations and manufacturing with the 
greatest efficiency possible. Also, manufacturers must prompt feeders to ask 
themselves searchingly if, with these technical matters left to a skilled manu- 
facturer, they could not better devote their own talent, time, and resources 
more profiably to managing other details of the farm enterprise. 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


While sales volume held up reasonably well in some parts of the country, 
unfavorable weather, for various reasons, tended to hamper business, thereby 
delaying, at least, an expected substantial boost in volume in other areas. The 
feed-grain index advanced 0.8 point to 68.6, which compared with 70.4 a year 
earlier. The index number of wholesale feedstuffs prices advanced 0.3 point to 
715.0, which compares with 79.3 a year ago. The hog-corn ratio, based on 
Chicago prices, was 13.5 this week, compared with 13.2 last week, and 12.6 
a year ago. (Feed market in detail on pages 96-98.) 


Northwest 


The way farmers are reacting to 
current crop conditions, it appears, 
in the Northwest anyway, they aren't 
giving formula feed manufacturers 
much hope for upgrading sales vol- 
ume to a level higher than last year’s 
at least until fall. 

It was reported this week that 
rain, and more rain, has put grum- 
bling farmers so far behind in their 
spring planting they are too uncer- 
tain about their income future to 
stick their necks out on anything more 
than what they consider “basic neces- 
sities." Many producers apparently 
feel they are forced to feed inadequ- 
ate amounts of formula feeds because 
they can’t afford the “luxury” of 
these feeds. Some are sticking to 
home-grown feeds as much as possi- 
ble, even though they’re aware that 
such a practice will cut feeding ef- 
ficiency. 

Credit is tightening up on money- 
Short midwestern farmers and this 
factor is contributing to their con- 
servative attitude. There are manu- 
facturers in this area who believe 
that the feed trade will have to work 
and sell as hard as it has ever had 
to do to realize profits through the 
summer. Even then, sales, over-all, 
aren’t expected to move ahead of 
what they were last year during com- 
parable periods. 

There were indications this week 
that business had made a slight gain 
over last week, but it still was below 
“normal.” Some improvement was no- 
ticed in layer feeds and poultry start- 
er feeds. Turkey feed business, in 
both the starting and growing lines, 
was called “very good.” Swine pro- 
ducers seemed to be buying more 
concentrates and less complete feeds. 

The long holiday week end, 
stretched out by Memorial Day, will 
be taken in stride by most manufac- 
turers, although some extra work 
may be necessary to make up for the 
additional down time. 

A steady to slightly weaker in- 
gredient market was expected to re- 
sult in very minor formula feed price 


changes. 
Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west again is showing a slight im- 
provement over the previous week. 
The improvement was spotty, how- 
ever, with not all mills reporting bet- 
ter business. 

Turkey and hog feeds were the pace 
setters and contributed the best share 
of the volume. Broiler feeds were also 
moving well. Most mills will have a 
full 5 day week and some mills re- 
port 6 day runs. Some sources indi- 
cated the short holiday week coming 
up was partly responsible for the 6 
day runs of this week. 

Price lists will be nominally un- 
changed with most ingredients mak- 
ing only minor changes for the week. 

In summing up the information 
gleaned from trade sources there 
seemed to be a better tone to feed 
business and this feeling seemed to 
lend a more friendly feeling by mix- 
ers to many ingredients. 


Northeast 


Mixers put in “four good days” as 
sales of formula feed held at the pre- 
ceding week's level. The country 
trade—low on inventories—came into 
the market despite weakness in some 
ingredient prices. 

Demand for complete dairy feeds 
held up because dairy farmers de- 
cided that their cattle would do more 
harm than good in this area’s lush 
but very soggy pastures. 

Egg mashes continued to hold the 
sales lead. But growing, starting and 
turkey feeds are moving along. And 
as one spokesman put it, “even” broil- 
er feeds showed an improvement. 

Broiler prices held about steady, 
with a touch of weakness showing up 
in Texas. Eggs were steady. But in 
the western New York area demand 
was slow and the supply of extra 
large and large eggs exceeded re- 
quirements. 


Southeast 


Broiler feed business in the South- 
east was reported slightly improved, 
and most mills said their running 
time was about normal. Chick place- 
ments on the farms continue to in- 
crease slightly each week, with pres- 
ent market prices being paid for 
broilers at 17@17%¢ Ib., f.o.b. the 
farm, causing good operators to real- 
ize a fair margin of profit. 

With good pastures, cattle and 
dairy feed business is on the decline 
and mills reported slow hog feed 
movement. 

Scarcity of roughage feeds in some 
areas continued to keep cottonseed 
hulls in very tight supply, with firm 
prices. Many of the cottonseed oil 
mills are completing their crushing 
operations for the season. Cottonseed 
meal has moved into a very firm 
position and many mills advanced 
their prices as much as $1 ton this 
week. 

Production of soybean meal has ex- 
ceeded demand. Many loaded cars are 
on track with nowhere to go. 

Most major feed ingredient buyers 
continue to purchase their major pro- 
teins on a 2-week to 30-day basis. 

Small inventories and heavy demand 
has caused citrus pulp to advance $5 
ton within the last week, with most 
mills asking $42.50, f.o.b. producing 
points. Very little has been offered 
for sale. 


Central States 


While there was a little gossip 
among the brokers and jobbers to 
the effect that formula feed people 
were experiencing just a little broad- 
er demand for the finished product, 
there did not seem to be much evi- 
dence of any real improvement. As a 
matter of fact, the rank and file 
among the commercial mixed feed 
concerns were advising that sales 
were not greatly different during the 
current week than they were anytime 
during May or most of April. Demand 
has been running just about true to 
form for the month of May but here 
and there some expressions of mod- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 101 
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Peter Hand’s “RED TAPE” saves 
you time, trouble and money 


The men in the Processing Department at 
Peter Hand won’t take anybody’s word for 
the quality of the ingredients they use. 
They put every incoming container in 
“quarantine” for a while. 

The Quality Control Director takes sam- 
ples of each ingredient for assay. He then 
seals the container with a distinctive red 
tape. This red tape cannot be removed—and therefore the 
ingredient cannot be used—until the assay is received and 
approved. Then, and only then, “quarantine” is lifted 
and the ingredient moves out to the production floor. 


Our red tape procedure is a 100% inspection at Peter 
Hand. Because of it we can guarantee that every ship- 
ment we make to you meets the high specifications that 
have been established. Every premix, every vitamin, every 
fortifier, every medication. 

We're as cost-conscious as the next company. But we 
won’t cut price if it means cutting any useful service, 
such as our “red tape.”’ We don’t believe you’d want us to. 
After all, this is probably the only “red tape” that saves 
you time instead of eating it up. That smoothes your 
operations instead of building obstacles. That brings your 
costs down instead of sending your blood pressure up. 


Look for the answer first | | from Peter Hand Research 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


* 1830 Howell Street, Dalias 7, Texas 


Strict standards of potency and product uniformity are 
maintained at all times through the efforts of the modern 
quality control laboratory at the Peter Hand Foundation. 


Peter Hand F-W Turkey is o specio! formulation of 
vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidants, unknown growth fac- 
tors. Other formulations for broilers, swine, ruminants. 
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New Finance Plan 
Boosts Activity 
Of Broiler Council 


NEW YORK—Directors of the Na- 
tional Broiler Council, in a recent 
meeting, moved to step up program 
activity based on the rapid progress 
of the new NBC finance plan. 

Immediate attention was slated in 
three specific fields: Merchandising, 
nutrition, and public relations. Three 
industry groups are being appointed 
to analyze specific plans and their 
recommendations will be submitted 
at the next meeting of the board. 

By-laws, incorporating principles 
approved by delegates attending the 
NBC Annual Conference in March, 
were further refined and officially ap- 
proved by the board. 

The board also passed a resolution 
authorizing participating members to 
elect board members prior to June 15, 
who would serve until early 1961, by 
the following formula: States produc- 
ing 5 million to 50 million broilers 
annually will be eligible for one direc- 
tor, 50 million to 100 million broilers 
will be allowed two directors, and 
each additional 100 million broilers 
will qualify a state for one more di- 
rector. 

Production for all states with less 
than 5 million broilers annually will 
be added together to form an “at- 
large” area with members of the 
board to be elected in accoidance 
with the same formula. 

This change was adopted to make 
possible a transition to representa- 
tion according to money received 
from each state as provided in the 
new by-laws. 

President Don Corbett, Waterville, 
Maine, stressed the need for positive 
member action in what he termed the 
most important meeting yet held. 
“The success of our program,” he 
said, “depends on what we, as an in- 
dustry, put into it. As representa- 
tives of this industry, we also have 
the responsibility for investing this 
money wisely.” 

Frank Frazier, executive vice presi- 
dent, stated that campaigns to launch 
the new finance plan will be under 
way by July 1, in states producing 
75% of the nation’s broiler crop. 

The “set aside” financing plan rati- 
fied by the board requires that broil- 
er processors allocate 30¢ per 1,000 Ib. 
live weight (from payments to sup- 
pliers) to a fund to support the ex- 
panded merchandising and informa- 
tion campaigns. Board members noted 
that several large national packing 
plants have added their names to the 
growing list of participants. 

The board will hold its next meet- 
ing in Little Rock, Ark. in late June. 


Paul G. Schneider 


Joins Mennel Milling 


FOSTORIA, OHIO — Paul G. 
Schneider has been elected vice presi- 
dent-grain and will take charge of an 
entirely new di- 
vision for the Men- 
nel Milling Co., 
according to an 
announcement by 
D. M. Mennel. 

Mr. Schneider 
for 14 years oper- 
ated the Buckeye 
Grain Co., Lind- 
sey, Ohio, and 
comes to Mennel 
with much experi- 
ence in grain mer- 
chandising and country elevator man- 
agement. 

The new grain division of the Men- 
nel Milling Co. will expand its oper- 
ations to include merchandising of all 
grains, Mr. Mennel said. “This is a 
further diversification of the opera- 
tions of the company in order to serve 
its customers more completely,” he 
added. 


P. G. Schneider 


USDA Opposes Delaney Clause 


WASHINGTON — The anti-cancer 
clauses in federal additive legislation 
are “unnecessary” and are “flat pro- 
hibitions against the exercise of sci- 
entific and professional judgment in 
the determination of safety,” the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has de- 
clared. 

The USDA position on the Delaney 
clause which disagrees with the 
stand taken by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, was 
outlined in a letter from Acting Agri- 
culture Secretary True Morse to the 
House committee which has been 
considering color additive legislation. 
The letter, along with other com- 
ments, was inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record this week by Congress- 
man Joseph Barr of Indiana. 

Mr. Morse went on to say that if 
the Delaney clause is retained in the 
color additive bill and in the existing 
food additives amendment, it should 
be amended. One proposal was that 
an amendment be made to permit 
consideration by the Food and Drug 
Administration of conditions of use 
of an additive. 

It was proposed that this provi- 
sion be added to the Delaney clause: 
“Provided, that this subsection shall 
not apply with respect to the use of 
an additive, if the Secretary finds, 
upon basis of evaluation by experts 
qualified by scientific training and 
experience, that, under the proposed 
conditions of use, reasonably certain 


to be followed in practice, there is 
no reasonable basis to conclude that 
such use of the additive will involve 
a hazard of causing cancer in or re- 
sulting in harm to man or animal.” 

This suggestion is similar to pro- 
posals made by industry regarding 
relation to intended use of an addi- 
tive. 

Mr. Morse declared that the Presi- 
dent’s panel report on additives sup- 
ports the USDA position. 

Continuing, he said that if the 
USDA proposals were not acceptable, 
then the committee should follow 
recommendations for changes made 
by HEW Secretary Flemming. These 
involve both the Delaney clause and 
the “grandfather clause.” (See story 
on page 1.) 

Commenting on the present De- 
laney clause and citing USDA oppo- 
sition to it, Mr. Morse said at the 
outset: “We agree that the Secre- 
tary should withhold from use any 
additive which in his judgment would 
be unsafe, but we urge that the de- 
cision on safety be left to him rather 
than being determined by law.” 

Mr. Morse cited selenium as an ex- 
ample of problems under the present 
flat prohibition. He presented data on 
levels and commented, “Here we have 
a chemical, a carcinogen, a toxicant, 
which in proper amount is essential 
to animal health. The law should not 
prevent proper use of such a chemi- 
cal as an additive or otherwise.” 


USDA Sees First Cut in High-Protein 
Feed Supply Per Animal Unit Since ’54 


WASHINGTON — Tonnage of all 
high-protein feeds available for feed- 
ing to livestock and poultry in 1959- 
60 is expected to be down slightly 
from the record 15.1 million tons fed 
in 1958-59, but up from any previous 
year, says the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The estimated availability of about 
14.9 million tons (in terms of soybean 
meal equivalent) would bring about 
the first decline in the supply of high~- 
protein feeds per animal unit since 
1954. Along with this reduction in 
supplies, the number of high-protein 
feed-consuming animal units is ex- 
pected to be slightly greater in 1959- 
60 than in 1958-59. 

The number of animals fed high- 
protein feed in 1959-60 is estimated 
at 107.2 million, an increase of about 
300,000 from the year before. If this 
prediction is borne out, the quantity 
of high-protein feed per animal unit 
would be about 278 Ib., 6 lb. less than 
in 1958-59, USDA reports. From 1954 
to 1958, the quantity fed per animal 
unit rose from 229 lb. to 284 Ib. 

It has been speculated that high- 
protein feed prices which, during Oc- 
tober-April of the current feeding 


BROILER VOLUME UP, 
RETURNS DOWN 


ATLANTA, GA.—Some of the woes 
of the poultry business are reflected 
in figures released by the Georgia 
State Department of Agriculture. The 
report shows that although Georgia 
led the nation in the production of 
broilers, returns were down. For the 
ninth straight year the state has held 
the title by producing 303,031,000 
birds, a new high in production. How- 
ever, income in 1959 was $153 million, 
as compared with $164,521,000 for 
1958. A look at the average price per 
pound was not too encouraging. The 
department reported the average at 
15.3¢ Ib., as compared with 17.6¢ in 
1958, and 18¢ in 1957. The report also 
pointed out that the average price 
eleven years ago was 33.9¢. However, 
broiler income still exceeds that of 
any other agricultural product in the 
state. 


season, have been about 6% below 
those of a year earlier, will average 
out at slightly higher levels as the 
feeding season progresses. 

Demand for soybean meal, for in- 
stance, during May-September will be 
influenced by lower feed requirements 
of poultry than a year earlier—but 
higher prices for hogs and the trend 
toward increased cattle feeding is ex- 
pected to stimulate soybean meal 
consumption and, consequently, some 
improvement in SBOM price positions 
is in the outlook. 

USDA says this: “While (SBOM) 
prices probably will not make their 
postwar average seasonal rise of 
about 9% from May to July, they 
are expected to at least equal last 
year’s May-September average of 
$54.95 ton.” 

Oilseed Meals 

Based on developments through the 
first half of the year, it now appears 
probable that the total quantity of 
oilseed meals available for livestock 
and poultry feeding in 1959-60 will be 
a little below the record 11.8 million 
tons fed in 1958-59. During October- 
March, feeding of the five major oil- 
seed meals totaled 6,164,000 tons, 4% 
below the 6,401,000 tons fed in the 
same period of 1958-59. This is the 
first time in five years that the ton- 
nage of oilmeals fed has declined 
from the preceding year. From 1954- 
55 to 1958-59, the total tonnage fed 
annually increased nearly 40%. 

USDA expects feeding of oilseed 
meal during the remainder of 1959-60 
to drop from the level of the first half 
of the year, but it may be about the 
same as in the second half of 1958- 
59. In this event, the total tonnage 
fed in 1959-60 would be around 116 
million tons, which, as noted before, 
would be just under the 11.8 million 
tons fed in 1958-59. 

USDA reports that production of 
oilmeals during October-March, 1959- 
60, totaled 6,848,000 tons — 104,000 
tons above the same period last year. 
But the 4,737,000 tons of soybern 
meal produced was 165,000 tons less 
than a year earlier, reflecting a 
slightly smaller crush and a lower 
meal outturn per bushel of beans 
crushed. This decline, USDA says, 

(Turn to PROTEIN FEED, page 95) 


B. F. Bowman 


C. D. Siverd Heads 


Cc. D. Siverd 


Cyanamid Division 


NEW YORK — Clifford D. Siverd 
has been named general manager of 
American Cyanamid Co.’s agricultur- 
al division effective June 1, Wilbur G. 
Malcolm, president, has announced. 

Mr. Siverd succeeds Frank S. 
Washburn, son of the founder of 
Cyanamid. Mr. Washburn will retire 
in September. Until that time, he will 
serve as special assistant to Kenneth 
H. Klipstein, executive vice president, 
to help effect the changeover of man- 
agement in the agricultura! division. 

Mr. Siverd has been assistant gen- 
eral manager of the division since 
March, 1958. B. F. Bowman, current- 
ly marketing director of the division, 
moves up to assistant general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Siverd joined American Cyan- 
amid as a salesman in 1946 follow- 
ing five years’ service as an Army 
officer during World War II. In 1949, 
he was named assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the pigments divi- 
sion. 

In 1956, he became assistant gen- 
eral manager of the fine chemicals 

(Turn to CYANAMID, page 99) 


Average Bulk Ingredient Prices 
and Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 

Change 
May May from 
24, 17, previous 
1960 1960 «~week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 61.95 62.55 — .60 
Cottonseed meal .... 59.95 59.70 + .25 
Linseed meal ....... 66.90 67.65 — .75 
Copra cake or meal.. 70.50 70.50 ean 
Peanut meal ........ 50.00 50.25 25 


ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Meat meal ......... 71.85 71.40 + .45 
70.85 70.35 + .50 
Fish meal .......... 93.50 92.75 + .75 
6.1 65.7 + 4 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS: 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 45.60 45.60 ake 
Dist. dried grains ... 49.35 50.75 —1.40 
Brewers dried grains. 36.70 37.50 — .80 
on 0.4 70.9 — 5 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

39.75 90 +2.85 
Midds. and shorts .. 42. 9.80 Da 
74.4 69.3 5.1 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ........ 40.70 41.15 — .45 
Rice bran .......... 28.50 28.50 ove 
62.2 428 — 6 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts:. 46.90 49.55 —2.65 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 20.58 20.58 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
75.0 4.7 6+ 3 
FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

42.50 41.90 + .60 

48.50 48.50 
sae 40.30 40.50 — .20 
Grain sorghums ..... 37.50 37.30 + .20 
68.6 678 8 


*Base pee of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 


MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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ng 
$ “All Wool and a Yard Wide” 
In early America, some textile manufacturers made a low-grade, adulter- 
ate? tim at ated woolen cloth and stretched it to a yard wide; itinerant peddlers 
sot | . then represented it as a quality product of honest measure. Reputable 
eeeagess eh merchants, to distinguish their merchandise from that of fraudulent 
bertitiattr competitors, began to advertise their woolens as “all wool and a yard 
‘ he, ica wide”. To this day, the expression continues to be synonymous with 
“top quality”. 
Rd 


Since the day the dehydrated alfalfa industry was born, Small’s Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa has been known as “all wool and a yard wide”—a product 
you can always count on to be uniform in grade, tops in quality, and 
consistent in eye-appeal. Small wonder that a product of such absolute 
dependability continues to be the first choice of discriminating buyers 
who are formulating “feeds with a future”! 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR FEEDS 
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Timely Topics Highlight Talks 


At Missouri Feed Convention 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Timely 
topics made up the program for the 
46th annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Grain & Feed Assn. held May 
16 in the Governor Hotel here. The 
154 registrants heard about such 
things as Food & Drug Administra- 
tion pressure, grain banks, the intel- 
ligent use of credit, public relations 
and the grain storage rate situation. 

Although the recently announced 
reduction in government grain stor- 
age rates engendered some pessimism 
among those at the convention, there 
were those who could see the bright 
side of the situation. F. E. Hartzler, 
small business management special- 
ist for Kansas State Teachers College 
at Emporia, told the grain and feed 
men: “I don’t feel sorry for you a bit. 
You have been on the gravy train for 
20 years. Now you are going to have 
to become good merchand'sers.” 

Mr. Hartzler told his audience that 
they had to be good merchants in the 
days before government storage, and 
they are going to have to be good 
merchants again. 

“The dealer is always going to be 
essential in the farm market,” he 
said. “And it is essential that this 
dealer become a sharp merchandiser.” 

Mr. Hartzler said that the associa- 
tion and ind'viduals should begin 
gathering merchandising information 
—sgtatistics and merchandising know- 
how that is applied so greatly in 
ether retail businesses. To gather ade- 
quate statistics will take five years, 
he predicted. 

Turning to credit, Mr. Hartzler said 
that every dealer should have a credit 
program. But this credit must be ex- 
tended intelligently and kept under 
strict control. “Credit is one of the 
merchandising tools you are going 
to have to learn to use,” he said. 

In setting up a credit program, Mr. 
Hartzler noted that a dealer should 
recogn'ze that short-term credit to 
low income groups is a good risk. He 
suggested that a dealer have a record 
of past performance on people to 
whom he is going to give credit. To 
get this he said that the dealer should 
have a credit application form. Mr. 
Hartzler also said that a dealer 
should set up a cash flow chart and a 
credit aging analysis form to keep 
the credit program under control. He 
particularly warned against letting 


credit get “slack,” since, when times 
get tough, accounts become almost 
impossible to collect. 

Glenn R. Siler, manager, Check-R- 


Mix division, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, presented a detailed talk on 
“The Grain Bank Has Come of Age.” 
About the grain banks, he said: 
“They have become, at least in the 
Midwest, a commonly accepted mer- 
chandising technique.” 
(Turn to MISSOURI, page 100) 


C. E. Carter Heads 
Missouri Feed Unit 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — New 
president of the Missouri Grain & 
Feed Assn. is Curtis E. Carter, Odes- 
sa (Mo.) Mills. He was elected to 
succeed Alton (Bill) Bowers, Marco 
Mills, Joplin, during the 46th annual 
convention of the association here 

recently. 

Also elected were the following: 
Murray Renick, Rolla (Mo.) Feed 
Mills, first vice president; Clarence 
Schlimpert, Shawneetown Feed & 
Seed Co., Jackson, second vice presi- 
dent; D. A. Meinershagen, Eagle Mill 
& Elevator Co., Higginsville, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, and Henry 
H. Green, Pattonsburg, honorary vice 
president. 

Directors elected were: H. Frank 
Hoffman, Hoffman- Reed, Trenton; 
Dwight L. Dannen, Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph; O. J. Nicholson, 
Ozark Beauty Feed Mills, Monett; 
Dale Moore, Moore Produce Co., Ava, 
and Herbert Sherwood, Sherwood & 
Wells, Kahoka. 

Resolutions adopted during the 
business meeting of the association 
included the following: 

1. Urging the continuation of the 
CCC policy of fully utilizing all seg- 
ments of the grain industry for han- 
dling, sale and storage of its grain 
stocks. 

2. Urging that steps be taken im- 
mediately to remove the Delaney 
Amendment from the nation’s stat- 
utes, since it poses a serious threat 
to continued research in agricultural 
chemicals, as well as the continued 
use of known chemicals and feed ad- 
ditives. 

3. Urging the extension of the 
present Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement for one year, commending 
the trade negotiating committee for 
rejecting the new rate proposals and 
urging the aid of the state’s congres- 
sional delegation in negotiating a con- 
tract fair and equitable to both the 
warehousemen and the producers 
they serve. 


MISSOURI OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—Officers and directors of the 
Missouri Grain & Feed Assn. selected during their 46th annual convention 
recently in Jefferson City are (left to right): front row, D. A. Meinershagen, 
Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Higginsville, executive secretary-treasurer; Mur- 
ray Renick, Rolla (Mo.) Feed Mills, first vice president; Curtis E. Carter, 
Odessa (Mo.) Mills, president; Clarence Schlimpert, Shawneetown Feed & 
Seed Co., Jackson, second vice president; Alton (Bill) Bowers, Marco Mills, 
Joplin, retiring president, and H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, honorary vice presi- 
dent; back row, Herbert Sherwood, Sherwood & Wells, Kahoka; O. J. Nichol- 
son, Ozark Beauty Feed Mills, Monett; Carl Halferty, Halferty Bros., Platts- 
burg; Harold Hinshaw, Hinshaw Feed Co., Columbia; Jim Woody, Tindle 
Milling Co., Springfield; Carl Godwin, Monarch Feed Mills, Dexter; Dwight L. 
Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, and Dale Moore, Moore Produce Co., 


Ava, 


USDA Suspends 
Dried Egg Buying 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week simul- 
taneously announced the purchase of 
44,850 lb. of dried whole egg solids 
and suspended the purchase program. 

In mid-January, 1960, when the 
current program was begun, U.S. av- 
erage farm egg prices were approxi- 
mately 20% below January of 1959. 
The most recent U.S. average farm 
price (April, 1960), at 36¢ doz., was 
27% higher than a year earlier. 
Prices are expected to continue above 
year-earlier levels for the halance 
of 1960. 

The springtime flush period of egg 
production has now passed and pro- 
duction during the next several 
months will be decreasing seasonally 
and will be below year-earlier levels, 
USDA said. Since April, 1959, the 
number of egg-type chicks hatched by 
U.S. commercial hatcheries has been 
substantially below the corresponding 
month of the previous year. The Jan- 
uary-April, 1960 hatch has been one 
third smaller than the same four 
months of 1959. 

Total purchases under this pro- 
gram, which began in mid-January, 
1960, total 9,136,275 Ib., for which 
USDA expended approximately $9,- 
391 000 of Section 32 surplus removal 
funds. The egg solids purchased have 
been_made available to states for dis- 
tribution to the school lunch program 
and to needy persons. 


Firm to Set Up 
Demonstration Farm, 
Constract New Mill 


By DAVID MARTIN 
Special Correspondent 


BRINKLEY, ARK. — The Brinkley 
Dryer & Storage Co., franchised 
Purina feed miller and retailer in 
this eastern Arkansas area, this week 
confirmed reports it will establish a 
“demonstration-test farm” and con- 
struct a new mill here. 

J. W. Rascoe, manager of the firm, 
said work on the 40-acre farm has 
already been started and that plans 
have been drawn for a mill with a 
capacity of 100 tons daily. 

Mr. Rascoe said that the new facil- 
ities wil be owned by Brinkley Dryer 
& Storage. Purina representatives, he 
said, will assist in the operation. He 
did not reveal the monetary invest- 
ment in the farm and mill. 

The farm, purchased recently from 
Mr. and Mrs. Charley Jackson of 
Brinkley, is located about two miles 
southwest of here. The mill will be 
constructed nearby. 

Renovation of the land and con- 
struction of new farm buildings are 


| already underway. 


Two 40 by 508 ft. poultry houses 


| will be constructed before Sept. 1, 


1960, for use in housing approximate- 
ly 20,000 layers. 
Work on four other poultry build- 
(Turn to FARM AND MILL, page 100) 


Borden’s Nemes Feed 


Supplement Distributor 


NEW YORK -— K. S. Crittendon, 
Inc., Charlotte, N.C., has been named 
the exclusive distributor of feed sup- 
plements of the Borden Special Prod- 
ucts Co. for North Carolina, South 
Carolina and southern Virginia. 

In a joint announcement by Rich- 
ard G. Sanders, sales and marketing 
director of the company’s feed sup- 
plements division, and K. S. Critten- 
don, president of the distributing 
firm, it was pointed out that the move 
will expand the marketing of these 
products throughout this area. 

“The combination of facilities and 
staff of the Borden division and K. S. 
Crittendon, Inc., will help improve 
service to feed manufacturers,” Mr. 
Sanders added. 


May Register Low 
Calcium Feeds to 


Potentiate Aureomycin 


NEW YORK — Potentiated feeds 
for growing chickens, containing re- 
duced amounts of calcium to increase 
the benefits from Aureomycin chlor- 
tetracycline, may now be registered, 
according to an announcement by the 
American Cyanamid Co. 

In addition to a revision of the fed- 
eral antibiotic regulations to cover 
the claims for increased effectiveness 
of Aureomycin when potentiated, it 
was necessary under the food addi- 
tives amendment to obtain a regula- 
tion establishing tolerances in poul- 
try feed and tissue. Notices of these 
Food and Drug Administration regu- 
lations appeared in the Federal Reg- 
ister of May 11, 1960. (Feedstuffs, 
May 21) 

“When feeds contain between 100 
and 200 grams of Aureomycin chlor- 
tetracycline per ton and the total 
calcium is reduced to not less than 
04% or more than 0.8%,” Cyanamid 
said, “the feed label may indicate 
that the reduced calcium level is for 
the purpose of increasing the concen- 
trations of the antibiotic in the blood. 

“Since there is a direct relationship 
between blood level and activity, the 
higher blood levels achieved with po- 
tentiated feeds mean greater activity 
against diseases. The diseases for 
which increased activity can be 
claimed are chronic respiratory dis- 
ease, blue comb and synovitis. These 
levels also aid in suppressing inter- 
current or secondary infections of the 
above diseases during periods of 
stress, such as vaccination, high tem- 
perature, and moving. 

“If the calcium level is below 0.8%, 
the feed is not to be fed continuously 
for more than five days. For longer 
periods of feeding (up to eight 
weeks), 0.8% total calcium has been 
shown to be nutritionally adequate 
for growing birds. 

“When feeds contain 0.8% total 
calcium, with the added calcium sup- 
plied by calcium carbonate, the blood 
level of Aureomycin will not be quite 
as high as with feeds containing only 
0.4% total calcium. These blood levels 
can be raised if the added calcium is 
from calcium sulfate and if the phos- 
phorus level is adjusted to 06% to 
0.8% by the use of monosodium phos- 
phate or phosphoric acid. The calcium 

(Turn to POTENTIATION, page 100) 


Madera Milling Plans 
Large Lamb Feedlot 


MADERA, CAL.—The Madera Mill- 
ing Co. has announced plans to open 
a 15,000 head capacity commercial 
sheep feedlot, according to a report 
in the Western Livestock Journal. 

Robert Stalnaker, Madera’s sheep 
feeds divisions manager, will be in 
charge of the operation with Wood- 
row McDermott in charge of feeding. 

Featured will be pelleted rations 
throughout the fattening cycle. 

“In order to achieve a low-cost 
gain, with finish and grade that meet 
all important market preferences, it 
is necessary to combine the best qual- 
ity ingredients in a carefully planned 
and prepared formulation—including 
the critical phase of pelleting,” said 
Mr. Stalnaker. “This is what we will 
be doing at Madera.” 

He states that more than three 
years were spent in developing the 
management techniques and feeds 
employed in the new operation. 

The firm estimates that more than 
40,000 head will be fattened in the 
first year of operation, May through 
mid-December, 1960. It is planned to 
double capacity in 1961, says Mr. 
Stalnaker. 

Madera Milling Co. has long pro- 
duced dehydrated and sun-cured al- 
falfa products and special beef, dairy 
and lamb feeding. rations. Plants are 
operated at Madera, Murrieta and 
Kerman. 
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Wage-Hour Decision 
Sets Precedent for 
Poultry Industry 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—In a precedent-setting 
case, Georgia’s northern district U.S. 
court has held that poultry firm em- 
ployees involved in feeding and serv- 
icing broilers owned by their com- 
pany are exempt from federal mini- 
mum wage and hour laws. 

The Georgia Broiler Supply Co., 
Inc.. Carrollton, had contested a rul- 
ing by the wage and hour division of 
the Labor Department that certain 
employees were not engaged in agri- 
culture and thereby were subject to 
the minimum wage provisions. 

The employees were engaged in 
mixing feed and taking it to broiler 
houses which were leased by Georgia 
Broiler Supply. The men also were 
engaged in ventilating broiler houses 
and watering and medicating the 
birds. Hence, the defendant contend- 
ed, they were in agriculture under 
terms of the law. 

The federal government contended 
that since the company leases some 
250 houses in various parts of the 
state only those persons who owned 
the houses were “farmers.” 

Some 8-10 employees were engaged 
in the type of work which brought 
the test case to court. The company 
raises broilers and maintains its own 
feed mill and service organization. 


Squealer Feed Buys 
Farm to Test Feed 


HARLAN, IOWA —The purchase 
of an 80-acre farm located one mile 
east of Harlan by the Squealer Feed 
Co. was announced recently by Gaige 
R. Walters, vice president. 

The farm has no house, but does 
have several sheds and feeding lots 
for both cattle and hogs. These lots 
will be rearranged to facilitate their 
use as test lots for both classes of 
livestock. 

“Purchase of the farm is in keep- 
ing with the policy of the Squealer 
Feed Co. to provide its customers 
with factual information obtained un- 
der circumstances which are com- 
parable to their own operation,” Mr. 
Walters said. “It has long been the 
desire of the company to provide this 
information without competing with 
the feeder in the marketing of the 
livestock involved. 

“This will be done in two ways. 
First, the number of animals under 
test at any one time will only be 
large enough to eliminate error in 
testing. Second, the building and test 
lot layout will coincide with actual 
feedlot operations as close as possible, 
and yet be able to furnish accurate 
information. 

“Tt will not be necessary to make 
this a commercial feed lot for either 
hogs or cattle to enable us to provide 
our customers with many valuable 
facts,” said Mr. Walters. “We can 
also carry on research and develop- 
ment of new products which we feel 
might have a place in profitable live- 
stock production. In this manner, we 
will be able to present our customers 
with locally proven feeds before we 
ask them to accept any new product.” 

The tests will be under the super- 
vision of Sheldon Howerter, nutri- 
tionist, whose background includes 
several years of such work for both 
educational and commercial groups. 


Jewell Board of 
Directors Reelected 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Members of 
the board of directors of J. D. Jewell, 
Inc., have been reelected. 

The election took place at the 
Jewell research building at the mu- 
nicipal airport. Jesse D. Jewell is 
chairman of the board. 

Dean McNeal, executive vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, is 
one of the directors. 


Doughboy-Ames 
Appointments Set 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles F. Barr, 
president of Ames Reliable Products 
Co., the firm in which Doughboy In- 
dustries recently purchased a con- 
trolling interest, has just been named 
to the Doughboy board of directors. 

His election, which took place at a 
meeting of Doughboy Industries 
stockholders, was announced by Ed- 
win J. Cashman, president of the 
company. 

At the same time, Robert Vohs, 
manager of Ames Reliable, announced 
the appointment of Bert Nolin as 
sales manager of the Doughboy-Ames 
operation. He has been with Ames 
Reliable since January of this year. 

Mr. Nolin is a graduate of Iowa 
State University. For several years, 
he was an instructor in vocational 
agriculture in Iowa high schools. He 
has also been associated in Iowa with 
agricultural products companies. 

Mr. Vohs also announced the ap- 
pointment of Russell Solheim, dairy 
and beef specialist of the Doughboy 
Industries formula feed division, as 
assistant manager of the Ames opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Solheim, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was a former 
vocational agriculture instructor in 
Wisconsin high schools. For eight 
years, he worked with high school 
and adult groups of farmers on the 
promotion of dairy efficiency. 

Mr. Solheim has been with Dough- 
boy Industries since 1954 and has su- 
pervised beef cattle feeding and man- 
agement research on the Doughboy 
Research and Demonstration farm at 
New Richmond, Wis. He has also di- 
rected extension work for Doughboy 
for dairymen and beef feeders 
throughout the Upper Midwest. 


IN HOSPITAL 
MINNEAPOLIS —Ivan Scanlan, 


Ivan Scanlan & Co., was hospitalized 


this week because of a back injury 
received while playing softball. Seri- 
ousness of the injury was not imme- 
diately determined. 


Ciba Announces 
Serpasil Availability 


SUMMIT, N.J.— The commercial 
availability of Serpasil, a new tran- 
quilizing and blood pressure-lowering 
additive for poultry feeds, was an- 
nounced this week by Ciba Pharm- 
aceutical Works, Inc. 

Ciba said that Serpasil, the firm's 
trade name for reserpine, is specifical- 
ly intended to boost productive per- 
formance in broilers and laying hens 
and to control and prevent aortic 
rupture in turkeys. The product is the 
first feed additive of its kind on the 
market. Clearance for the indicated 
uses of reserpine was announced re- 
cently by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. (Feedstuffs, May 21) 

Serpas'! is an alkaloid extracted 
from the roots of the Rauwolfia plant. 
It was first isolated and identified by 
Ciba, and a U.S. patent was granted 
the company on the product in 1956. 
The announcement noted that reser- 
pine has been widely prescribed in 
human therapy over the past six 
years as a tranquilizing and antihy- 
pertensive (blood pressuring-lower- 
ing) agent. 

(Turn to SERPASIL, page 100) 


Nebraska Feed Firm 


Builds New Facilities 


LEXINGTON, NEB. — The David 
Harum feed division of the Lexing- 
ton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co. has 
just completed a $100,000 expansion 
in feed manufacturing facilities. 

The expansion consists of the in- 
stallation of 16 bulk ingredient bins 
ranging in capacity from 20 to 80 
tons each. These bins allow for re- 
ceipt of all major feed ingredients in 
bulk by rail or by truck. 

A 5,000-lb. capacity hopper scale 
for weighing out all of the ingredients 
in the batch mixing system also has 
been added, and is connected to a 
new push-button control station en- 
abling one operator to accurately me- 
ter out all ingredients from the bulk 
bins into the feed mixing system. 

Additional handling facilities have 
also been added to enable more effi- 
cient handling of finished feed prod- 
ucts. 

This expansion has meant an in- 
creased production, and the feed mill 
now has a capacity of over 100 tons 
of pelleted feed per day. 

Material for the building was fur- 
nished by Butler Manufacturing Co., 
and construction was handled by 
Combs & Co., Kansas City. 


Feed Movement Problem Hits Arkansas 


By Special Correspondent 

BERRYVILLE, ARK. — Feed men 
and poultry producers in Boone and 
Carroll counties were appealing to 
government officials this week for 
help in solving a serious feed trans- 
portation problem. 

Feed dealers and poultry flock op- 
erators have been hard hit since a 
flood forced curtailment of shipments 
on the Arkansas and Ozarks Railroad 
May 6. And there was no immediate 
prospect of the line resuming service, 
although officials said they were 
studying the amount of damage 
caused by a flash flood. 

Duncan Henderson, Harrison, Gen- 
eral Mills representative, said in a 
letter to Bruce Bennett, attorney gen- 
eral, that the region depends heavily 
on rail transportation for its feed 
supplies. 

Mr. Henderson told Mr. Bennett 
that at least 300,000 broilers and 100,- 
000 turkeys were being fed within 25 
miles of Berryville. And he pointed 
out that many are entirely dependent 
on trucks for their feed now, even 
though he doubted that trucks could 
supply feed needs. 

A number of feed companies at 
Berryville, Eureka Springs, Green 
Forest and Harrison depend on the 


railroad for their bulk feed ship- 
ments. 

William M. Gregg, Berryville feed 
dealer, also called for aid in solving 
the crisis. 

Mr. Gregg said he doubted that 
trucks could haul enough feed and 
supplies to maintain the flocks. 


No Shortage Reports 

Although there was much concern 
in agricultural circles, there were no 
immediate reports of feed shortages. 

Because no other railroad serves 
this north Arkansas region, all feed 
supplies were being moved by truck. 

And some firms were hard hit. 
Many depend on rail bulk shipments 
for most of their supplies, maintain- 
ing facilities on rail sidings that are 
not suited for trucks. 

Mr. Bennett said: 

“Tt appears to me that, if they can 
do away with the railroad, there will 
be no competition between carriers. 
Then, boom, up go the rates on the 
poultry growers.” 

An Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion official reportedly was assessing 
the situation, evaluating the damage 
to the railroad. 

The railroad, which has its main 
offices in New York, has indicated it 

(Turn to ARKANSAS, page 100) 
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Senate Bill Drops _ 
Yates Amendment 
Regarding Storage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe Senate this 
week passed its version of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ations bill for the year and, in so 
doing, eliminated the Yates Amend- 
ment. No attempt was made in the 
Senate floor debate to reinstate this 
amendment after the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee rejected it. 

The differing versions of the House 
and Senate in the matter of the 
Yates Amendment will have to be re- 
solved by a conference committee of 
the two chambers 

A major victory was achieved for 
the grain trade in the action on the 
Senate side in eliminating this objec- 
tionable feature, but it is expected 

(Turn to AMENDMENT, page 100 


Georgia Processors 
Back Pit Regulation 


ATLANTA, GA.—Poultry process- 
ors in Georgia have agreed not to 
buy poultry from growers who do not 
have disposal pits meeting require- 
ments of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Poultry Improvement 
Assn., according to J. N. McDuffie, 
chief of the inspection division of the 
Georgia Department of Agriculture. 

Most growers not already having 
such pits have them under construc- 
tion now and upon completion, Mr. 
McDuffie said, his department should 
be advised so the pits can be in- 
spected. 

The department's regulation re- 
quiring pits was issued last Jan. 7 
by Phil Campbell, state commissioner. 

It is part of a sanitation program 
started as a means of controlling 
poultry diseases and reducing con- 
demnations. 

Approximately 15,000 certificates 
are expected to be issued by the 
state. Mr. McDuffie pointed out the 
number may not be higher than that 
because only one certificate is re- 
quired although a dealer may have 
several poultry farms. 

The deadline for inspections was 
originally April 1 but was postponed 
to June 1 because of the freezing 
weather experienced in north Georgia 
during the winter handicapping out- 
side work. 


Daffin Corp. to Be 


Set Up by Merger 


HOPKINS, MINN. — Daffin Corp. 
will be established on July 1 as a 
result of the merger of Superior Sep- 
arator Co., Hopkins, and the Daffin 
Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
according to a joint announcement of 
C. F. Pierson, president of Superior, 
and I. A. Daffin, president of Daffin. 

At special meetings of the share- 
holders of each of the corporations 
held on May 25 approval was given 
to the recommendation of the merger 
by each of the boards of directors. 

The new company will continue the 
businesses of the merged companies. 
They include the manufacture and 
sale of machine systems for animal 
feeding, hay harvesting, beet har- 
vesting and materials handling on the 
farm; air conveying systems for the 
food, drug and chemical industries; 
processing systems for the grain, seed 
and feed trade, and mobile and sta- 
tionary feed mills, which are a major 
item. 

The new company will have sales 
of approximately $20 million, officials 
say. General offices will be located 
in Hopkins. Officers will include I. A. 
Daffin, chairman of the board; C. F. 
Pierson, president; F. P. Watts, vice 
president-finance, and A. H. Seed, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Storage Problem 


WASHINGTON—The conclusion of 
the Senate subcommittee sessions on 


the grain storage problem leaves 
much to be desired by all parties— 
the committee itself, the grain trade 
and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

However, these abortive sessions 
appear to have established two major 
items of importance which were, and 
remain, a basis of disagreement in 
varying degrees among the three par- 
ties. 

First, there was the inability of 
the trade, the committee and USDA 
to reach agreement as to the proper 
and adequate basis on which to meas- 
ure the cost of storing government 
grain. The appearance of Frank 
Theis, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and president of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn., here 
this week emphasized the wide area 
of disagreement between his trade 
and the chairman of the committee. 


The trade advocated that net profit 
after taxes of a warehousing opera- 
tion was the true and appropriate 
measure of determining the fairness 
of storage and handling rates. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), 
however, took the view that only ac- 
tual costs incidental to the handling 
and storage of grain are the proper 
common denominator on which stor- 
age and handling costs can be as- 
sessed, if it is agreed that the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement rates 
are sound. The senator also is be- 
lieved to conclude that, in measuring 
profits on grain storage, the ware- 
houseman must isolate his merchan- 
dising and other operations from his 
income account, although it was nev- 
er clearly developed that warehouse- 
men, as a general thing, conduct 
their accounting practices on such a 
basis. 


Another Disagreement 
The next object of disagreement is 
that over the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement itself when measured in 
the light of the disparity of com- 
pensation paid by the government. 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 


This disparity exists not only between 
type of elevators, but also involves 
the age of elevators, areas where 
the grain is produced and the level 
of occupancy of an elevator during 
the contracting period of the UGSA. 
There seems to be common assent 
with the grain industry that certain 
warehouses obtain distinct advan- 
tages over others under the UGSA, 
and perhaps these same advantages 
would exist if there were no UGSA. 
However, no one presented any ade- 
quate alternative to the UGSA. 
Sen. Symington may be presumed 
to lean to the technique of renego- 
tiation of profits above certain estab- 
lished levels. But before any renego- 
tiation can be resolved, it first is 
necessary to reach an agreement on 
how warehousing profits on grain 
storage are to be established. 


Problem for Trade 

These hearings highlighted a con- 
dition which is ever present in pub- 
lic trade appearances before congres- 
sional committees when the trade 
fails to take into consideration the 
basic. political basis of the commit- 

(Turn to CAPITAL COMMENT, page 95) 


Dr. James Ww. Kellogg 


Dies in New Jersey 


CHICAGO—Dr. James W. Kellogg, 
well known in feed industry circles 
for many years, died May 25 in At- 
lantic City, N.J. Funeral services 
are to be held May 30 in Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Dr. Kellogg was president of the 
James W. Kellogg Co., Chicago, a 
vitamin and mineral products sales 
firm. He moved from Chicago to 
Margate, N.J., about five years ago. 

He was a former director and chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Foods and 
Chemistry of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, a former Pennsylvania 
commissioner of foods and a past 
president of the Central Atlantic 
States Association of Food and Drug 
Officials. 

For many years he was affiliated 
with the Iodine Institute in a public 


relations capacity. 


Broiler Egg Set 
Drops Slightly 


SALISBURY, MD.— The national 
broiler egg set edged back slightly 
last week. For 22 reporting states the 
set was 54,072,000 or 1% less than 
the previous week. However, the set 
was 11% above the corresponding set 
of a year ago. 

Settings were down from the pre- 
vious week in 12 of the 22 reporting 
states. States showing sizable de- 
creases included Mississippi, Maine, 
Maryland and Georgia. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 39,358,000. This was 
1% above the previous week and 
14% above the corresponding week 
a year ago. Increases were reported 
for 14 states. The largest increases 
occurred in Georgia and Virginia. 

Prices and demand are remaining 
strong in spite of the increased num- 
ber of birds being produced. Last 
week the average price paid in Del- 
matva was 18.27¢ on the farm. A 
week earlier the average price was 
18.48¢. A year ago, although fewer 
birds were going to market, the price 
was 16.24¢. 


Georgia May Receive 
Poultry Disease Lab 


ATLANTA, GA.—Chances for the 
establishment cf a $950,000 poultry 
disease research laboratory in Geor- 
gia appeared brighter this week. 
News from Washington explained 
that the Senate appropriations com- 
mittee had approved a bill written 
by Sen. Richard Russell. 

Under provisions of the nicasure, 
the laboratory would be established 
at the University of Georgia in Ath- 
ens. 
Laboratory researchers would 
study poultry breeding, diseases, 
management and processing prob- 
lems. 

The House appropriations measure, 
which had already passed, did not 
include funds for the disease labora- 
tory. This means that when the Sen- 
ate bill is finally passed, it will be 
referred to Senate and House ¢om- 
mittees for agreement. 

Meanwhile, the agriculture depart- 
ment has announced it will start work 
on a training center at Athens to 
train poultry inspectors who will 
work in the Southeast. 


Prices 


CLEVELAND — A reduction in 
prices for all cobalt compounds, ef- 
fective May 18, has been announced 
by the Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land. 

New prices are (f.o.b. Cleveland, 
freight allowed in U.S. on shipments 
of 100 lb. or more): Cobalt sulfate, 
21% cobalt—100-lb. bag, 62¢ Ib.; 25- 
lb. Fibrepak drums, 68¢ Ib.; cobalt 


Southern Feed, 
Fertilizer Control 


Unit Sets Program 


GATLINBURG, TENN .—Feed con- 
trol problems, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. activities, legal trends 
in the feed industry and energy levels 
of turkey feeds will be among the 
topics discussed June 20-22 at the As- 
sociation of Southern Feed and Fer- 
tilizer Control Officials convention at 
The Riverside Hotel. 

The openirig morning, Monday, 
June 20, there Will be a discussidn of 
feed control problems with Reed Mc- 
Donald of Texas ¢hairman. Monday 
will be dev6ted to sessions for con- 
trol officials only. 

One of the highlights of the Tues- 
day general session will be remarks 
by W. E. Glennon, president of the 
association, Chicago. 

Two feed-industry related talks will 
be given Wednesday. Charles H. War- 
field, general counsel of the Ten- 
nessee Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Nashville, will speak on “Recent 
Legal Trends in the Feed Industry,” 
and Dr. Thomas M. Ferguson, asso- 
ciate professor of the department of 
poultry science, Texas A&M College, 
College Station, will discuss energy 
levels of turkey feeds. 

The program also will include talks 
on fertilizer and insecticides. 

An address of wel€ome will be 
given by W. F. Moss, state Gomiiis- 
sioner of agriculture, Nashvillé, 
Tenn., and the presidential address 
will be given by Dr. J. Frank Fudge, 
state chemist with the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, College 
Station. 

The annual banquet will be held 
Tuesday evening with an address by 
Dr. Webster Pendergrass, dean of 
agriculture at the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

The registration fee is $3 and en- 
titles those attending to the annual 
publication. This will include copies 
of talks made and the official aé¢tion 
of the association will be tailed after 
the meeting. Registration fee is $1 for 
those not wishing copy of publica- 
tion. 


Egg Operation Begun 


MURRAYVILLE, GA. — An old 
Murrayville elementary school here 
is being used by the Dahlonega Egg 
Co., which has begun an egg opera- 
tion. 

Ed Avery is a partner with Helfer 
and King, New York egg dealer, in 
the operation. The school building 
was le . One wing is to be used 
for processing eggs, and the remain- 
der for storing supplies and for of- 
fices. 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NEW YORK-—A dividend of 10¢ 


(000's omitted) sulfate monohydrate, 33% cobalt— | per share was declared this week on 
Conn. Penn. Ind. m Mo. Del. Md 100-lb. Fibrepak drums, $1.05 ib.; 25- | the outstanding common stock of 
on lb. Fibrepak drums, $1.11 Ib.; cobalt | Commercial Solvents Corp. It is pay- 
46! 872 742 126 596 1'924~—s.2'242: | Carbonate, 46% cobalt—100-lb. Fibre- | able to stockholders of record at the 
| PAK drums, $1.40 Ib.; 25-Ib. Fibrepak | close of business June 3. Previous 
533 777 788 109 588 2.073 ~=—| 984 | Grums, $1.46 Ib. payment was 10¢ per share March 31. 

452 770 798 125 569 2,036 21052 
472 824 113 2,045 .2'013 — 

447 878 847 120 706 1,96 

510 901 817 148 697-2134 .2'205 

548 668 909 88 724 «2.214 2.150 

W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga Fla Ala. Miss 

479 3,227 365 27,167 231 «93,764 (2,474 

521 3,230 364 «7.074 227. -2'434 

542 3,171 354 7,002 «3.922, 2.467 

542 3.205 333 6949 4,139 

493-3073 304 «6.951 214 .2'378 

621-3, 108 318 7.304 211 

641 3,138 347 7.519 239° 2'503 

6640 -3,373 7,898 235 4,465 

‘ : ‘ . CHICAGO FEED CLUB—A baseball-minded crowd turned out at a recent 
Total 22 areas meeting of the Chicago Feed Club to hear Bill Veeck, owner of the Chicago 
Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1 White Sox, discuss his American League club’s chances for winning another 
3,730 419 «2,213 35,089 36,445 | POMMant this year and talk about big league baseball in general. Left: Stuart 
Merch ether ay 3.716 438 2.122 347 314 1.224 35.401 37.098 | A. Campbell (left), W. R. Grace & Co., chairman of the entertainment com- 
April 270230 | Mittee, chats with Mir. Veeck. Center: William A. Harris (left), St. Regis 
April 3.720 2.109 83 311 34,754 36,850 Paper Co., and Art Fahrenkrog, Illinois Farm Supply Co., chairman of the 
30 | Chtleago group’s golf committee talk about plans for the club’s Spring Golf 
Mey 4.088 Pri 2.608 360 276 37.960 34474 | Outing, set for June 21 at the Midwest Country Club. Right: Norm Glass 
471-2816 138 251 1,176 (39.358 34438 (left), Allied Mills, and George F. Barrett, Jr., Central Bag & Burlap Oo., are 


watchful members of the club’s House Committee. 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR DOLLAR'S 
WORTH OF C.R.D. 
PROTECTION’? 


BULK FEED 


Today, there are several products on the market that will help treat outbreaks of C.R.D. 
Yet, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. 

The single exception is Pro-Strep. 

Pro-Strep is a highly effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin that helps 
reduce losses from outbreaks of C.R.D. or nonspecific infectious enteritis. Pro-Strep 
also helps prevent early mortality due to organisms susceptible to penicillin and strepto- 
mycin and helps keep chicks on feed and gaining weight, aids in reducing losses following 
periods of stress. And, Pro-Strer does it all more economically than any single anti- 
biotic—narrow-or broad-spectrum! 

That's why you'll find more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country 
switching to Pro-Strer. What they want is what you want—an effective combination 
of antibiotics that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Start your program now with Pro-Strer—the one product that gives you more 
protection for your money. You'll like the way it pays off at market time. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination. . PRO -STREP4 


* TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


Penicillin and Streptomycin GV 


¢ q 
i 
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Smells Better 
Tastes Better 


SELLS FASTER: 


WRITE TODAY 
for new “NECTARIZED” 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids, 
New Nectarized 
Pablets and 
Calf Meal 


fords 


Moin Plont & Ottices Midwest Division West Coot Uivision 
WAUKEGAN, ILL Nompo, Idoh 


Des Mormes, to 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 


Specitide 


New 
Low-Cost 
3 in 1 
POULTRY WORMER 


TRIMINTIC 


REMOVES 

Cecal ... Tape... and Large 
Round Worms in Chickens or Tur- 
keys. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH... 

| lb. per 100 Ibs. feed treats 500 
chickens, or 250 turkeys. 

MIX IN YOUR FEEDS... 
Your feed plus TRIMINTIC will 
make happy customers. It is a “full 
dose" I-day treatment. Birds do 
their own worming. Packed in con- 
venient 20-lb. polyethylene bags. 
No loss in mixing ton lots. 


Send Today for Free Sample 
and Literature 


nes 
America’s Mouse 


Eggs, Cholesterol and Atherosclerosis 


Eggs have constituted an important 
part of the daily diet of humans for 
many years. Eggs are not only an ap- 
petizing portion of the diet, especially 
at breakfast time, but also are of 
excellent nutritive composition. 

Since it is not the intent of this re- 
port to discuss in detail the many nu- 
tritive qualities of eggs, a simple ex- 
ample of the nutrition power of an 
egg should suffice. The completeness 
of the egg for the diet is evident to 
the scientist and the layman alike in 
the ability of the egg to sustain a de- 
veloping embryo throughout its ma- 
turation and even for as many as 
three days after the chick has com- 
pleted its embryonic growth and es- 
caped from the confines of the egg 
shell. 

Diet conscious persons as well as 
their medical and nutrition consult- 
ants are well aware of today’s con- 
troversy in the specific effect of diet 
on atherosclerosis. Most of the discus- 
sions and views center on the possible 
relationship of cholesterol-containing 
foods to the onset of elevated blood 
cholesterol levels. High blood choles- 
terol levels are viewed with alarm by 
some because the incidence of ath- 
erosclerosis is high in certain human 
diseases which are characterized by 
high blood cholesterol. 

Conclusion Difficult 

It is difficult to reach a conclusion 
with any appreciable confidence as 
to whether diet is responsible for the 
onset of atherosclerosis in humans 
because incriminating evidence has 
been derived from animal experi- 
ments. The questionable application 
of such evidence to the human is sum- 
med up in a statement by Dr. May 
Sherman in his review (1) of Na- 
tional Heart Institute research grants 
which reads, “There is still no incon- 
trovertible proof of the indictment 
that atherosclerosis has a dietary 
origin.” 

Although it is not my intent to 
present a complete review of diet- 
ary cholesterol possibilities, it is nec- 
essary to present some of the more 
pertinent considerations. These will 
permit objective evaluation of the 
role of eggs in the diet since eggs 
contain a portion of fat in the form 
of cholesterol. 

Dietary patterns in people of sev- 
eral countries have been studied ex- 
tensively. Blood cholesterol evalua- 
tion of people in Sardinia by Keys (2) 
led to the conclusion that it is not 
cholesterol in the diet which deter- 
mines blood cholesterol. Further 
work by Keys in Croatia suggests the 


TABLE 1. Protein, Fat and Minerals 


in Eggs 
(Two eggs without shell) 
Fats and lipids unsaturated: 

Total fatty acids 7.2. gm 
Linoleic acid 2.4 gm. 
Limolenic acid 0.3 gm. 
Arachidonic acid 0.2 gm. 

Saturated fatty acids 
Cholesterol 0.76 gm 
Minerals: 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Sodium 

Chiorine 

Potassium 

Magnesium 

WOR 

Manganese b 

0.3 mg. 

References: Everson, Gladys G., and Sou- 


ders, Helen J.—Composition and nutritive im- 
portance of eggs; J. American Dietetic Assn. 
33:1244, 1957. Hayes, O. G., and Rose, G. — 
Supplementary food composition table; J. 
American Dietetic Assn., 33:26, 1957. 


By Dr. Elton L. Johnson 


Dr. Elton L. Johnson 


AUTHOR—Dr. Johnson has been 
head of the department of poultry 
husbandry at the University of Min- 
nesota since 1953. He was appointed 
to his present position after serving 
five years on the staff of Iowa State 
University where he was in charge of 
poultry nutrition research and teach- 
ing. Graduate studies in nutrition 
were pursued by the author at Pur- 
due University after he obtained a 
BS. degree from Oklahoma State 
University. Purdue awarded him an 
MS. degree in 1942 and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1948. Dr. Johnson is a veteran 
of World War Il. He has written 
many papers on nutrition and feeding 
and is a frequent speaker in those 
fields. 


alternate possibility that the choles- 
terol content of the serum in blood 
may depend to some extent upon the 
relative saturation of fatty acids in 


the diet. Low cholesterol levels ap- 


pear related to diets containing rela- 
tively high levels of unsaturated fats. 
Natural fats rich in the unsaturated 
fat linoleic acid were reported by 
Kinsell and Michaels (3) as well as 
by University of Minnesota investiga- 
tors «7, 8) to exert a cholesterol- 
lowering effect. 

On the other hand, olive oil has 
apparently produced a lowering of 
cholesterol (Lutz and Barnes 4) and 
a change from corn oil to sunflower 
seed oil caused increased cholesterol 
(Keys 2). Since olive oil is low in 
linoleic acid and sunflower seed oil is 
higher in linoleic acid than corn oil, 
it is apparent that a specific fatty 
acid level per se does not seem to 
control cholesterol level. 


Favorable Ratio 

The egg has an exceptionally fa- 
vorable ratio of unsaturated fatty 
acids (Tables 1 and 2) as well as a 
good proportion of fat as linoleic acid. 
This established fact and its relation- 
ship to blood cholesterol was not, un- 
fortunately, recognized by many 
medical doctors, dietitians and even 
food faddists who suggested omission, 
or at least reduction, of eggs in the 
diets of people. 

The hen is also a wonderful food 
producer in that the fat composition 
of the egg does not change materially 
with dietary variations. Experiments 
at Rutgers University (6) show the 
hen capable of drawing from body 
reserves to synthesize unsaturated 
fats for deposition in the egg. 

Sucrose and milk sugar tend to 
produce higher serum cholesterol 
values than carbohydrates in fruits, 
leafy vegetables and legumes accord- 
ing to Keys and co-workers (5). This 
study with patients at the Hastings 
State Hospital involved essentially 
constant levels of dietary fat with 
general dietary differences being re- 
ferred to as “American” or “Italian” 
type. The American type was rela- 
tively high in table sugar and low in 
fruits and fresh vegetables as com- 

(Turn to CHOLESTEROL, page 14) 


Show This to Your 
Local Newspaper Editor 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following suggested news release has been pre- 
pared by Feedstuffs in an effort to help the poultry and feed industries effec- 
tively combat some of the food fad scares that have been created because some 
doctors have advised heart patients to leave eggs out of their diets. 

Bill Smith of the O.K. Feed Store, of course, is fictitious and we suggest 
that the feed manufacturer, feed dealer, hatcheryman or anyone else inter- 
ested in helping to restore some of the lost public confidence in eggs substi- 
tute his own name and his firm’s name, then retype the suggested news re- 
lease and submit it to his local newspaper editor for possible publication. 

Anyone in the feed industry knows that eggs are harmless, nutritious and 
tasty. But it seems, according to falling per capita consumption, that there 


are others who think otherwise. 


Egg’s Conviction Unjustified 


Eggs—one of the most nutritious foods known—have been slandered and 
libeled, says Bill Smith of the O.K. Feed Store, Riverville. He’s convinced that 
eggs, his favorite breakfast food, have been publicly blamed for having more 
to do with diseases of the heart and blood vessels than can be scientifically 


justified. 


True, Mr. Smith sells feed and is concerned with the prosperity of the 
poultry industry, but he also happens to like eggs. And he eats them every 
day, even though a few friends have told him they heard that “eggs are bad 


for you.” 


Mr. Smith understands that some physicians have ruled eggs out of the 
diets of their cardiovascular patients and he has read in magazines and news- 
papers that eggs are high in cholesterol and in non-essential fatty acids, and 
therefore may contribute to atherosclerosis. 

Mr. Smith isn’t scared by those “warnings,” because he has read quite 
a bit about the nutritive value of eggs and what scientists have to say about 
atherosclerosis and coronary artery disease. 

For instance, Dr. Elton L. Johnson, head, department of poultry hus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota, says, “Eggs should continue to be an im- 
portant part of the daily diet of most people and should only be restricted as 
a part of total calorie restriction since evidence does not link human con- 
sumption of eggs with the development of atherosclerosis.” 


In a recent talk before a poultry industry group in Chicago, Dr. L. G. 
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Maison observed, “Even if the physician were medically correct in instruct- 
ing his patient to adjust his living and eating habits, and to omit certain 
foods because in the patient's particular condition these foods may be con- 
traindicated, in all too many instances the patient’s whole family is made to 
feel that these foods ‘are not good for me’ and shuns them, actually without 
rhyme or reason.” 

Dr. Robert E. Olson, University of Pittsburgh, has stated in the American 
Journal of Public Health: “The concept of any disease as arising from a single 
cause is obsolete and misleading. Atherosclerosis indubitably is a disease of 
multiple causation.” 

Cholesterol gets most of the blame for causing heart attacks and strokes. 
But Dr. Maison notes that this matter is very controversial. He says it has 
not been proved that cholesterol is the primary causative factor in athero- 
sclerosis and resulting heart trouble. 

Even if cholesterol should some day be found to be the culprit, eggs still 
will not be shamed as a food because, as noted by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Maison, 
eggs are relatively low in cholesterol. 

An average egg contains .234 gram of cholesterol—something like twice 
as much as the well-marbled beef Americans like so well, Dr. Maison com- 
mented. However, the amount of meat eaten per day compared with the 
number of eggs must be considered. The classical American breakfast is two 
eggs. The average amount of meat eaten per person per day is at least 12 
ounces, or 340 grams compared with the 100 grams in two eggs. “Even if you 
add a third egg per day per person for use in cooking, the ratio is still very 
much to the advantage of the eggs,” Dr. Maison said. 

The nutrient quality of eggs was illustrated by Dr. Maison in noting 
that: the newly hatched chick has the strength to break its shell and step out 
of it; is born fully “clothed,” with fully developed sight and hearing; is able 
te walk unaided, and is able to consume adult food. “All this from a single 
egg,” he commented. 

In contrast, most mammals are practically helpless at birth. The dog is 
born blind, for instance. And the utter helplessness of the newly born human 
being needs no description. 


auto fleet leasing firm, which re- 
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VET-FEED MAN COOPERATION—Instances of cooperation between the 
feed man and veterinarian have been written up in the Prairie Farmer. An 


article notes that Dr. Herbert L. Marsh, Bureau County, UL, veterinarian, 
has achieved an enviable working relationship with feed dealers in the com- 
munities he serves. Feed dealers and veterinarians cooperate to help farmers 
take full advantage of medicated feeds. Dr. Marsh and three feed men in 
the area, Dexter Obenhaus, Wendell Phillips and Bob Pearson, have worked 
closely together. Mr. Obenhaus owns a mill and mixes rations on prescription. 
He handles no drugs or biologics over the counter and says that “feed men 
should stay out of the veterinary business.” Mr. Obenhaus’ work with veteri- 
narians has been written up in Feedstuffs before. In the picture (left to 
right), John Bittner, producer, Dr. Marsh and Mr. Obenhaus look over a 
group of hogs which Dr. Marsh treats. 


Traveling Salesmen’s 


Auto Mileage Rises 


CHICAGO—Traveling salesmen in 
the milling industry are driving fur- 
ther in 1960 to make their sales than 
they did in 1959. 

Average mileage for milling and 
grain salesmen driving autos on com- 
pany business rose to 3,109 miles per 
month for the first four months of 
1960, compared to a monthly average 
of 3,032 miles for the same period of 
1959. This covers business mileage 
only. 

This was disclosed by A. J. Schoen, 


vealed the results of a national survey 
covering all industries. 

The 12-month average for the mill- 
ing industry for 1959 was 36,000 
miles, Mr. Schoen said. Projected 
average tor 1960 is approximately 
37,000 miles, he added. Annual aver- 
ages reflect the much lower mileages 
traveled for business in summer 
months as a result of vacations and 
the sharp drop in driving by salesmen 
immediately before and after Christ- 
mas. 

“Increased competition for sales is 
the major reason for the upsurge in 
miles being driven by salesmen in 
making their calls,” Mr. Schoen said. 


Firm Holds Poultry 


Promotion Meeting 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — With the 
idea in mind of promoting the sale of 
poultry products through the people 
who do the selling to retail outlets, 
J. D. Jewell, Inc., entertained 40 food 
brokers from throughout the U.S. at 
a social-sales meeting. 

New products, processing problems 
and business methods were discussed 


in a series of meetings. Afterward, 


the company entertained on Lake 
Lanier at the company’s beach. 

The brokers were fed a “new prod- 
ucts” dinner, featuring Jewell prod- 


ucts already in production and in the 
research stage. 

Guests were brought to Gainesville 
in the private plane of the company 
and after the entertainment-business 
sessions they were returned to their 
homes by the same method. Some 
came from as far away as Salt Lake 
City and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


president of Wheels, Inc., Chicago, 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Faraco 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


Coming B 


sparking new business. . 
Back Saver . . 
loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper . 


unit. 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa » Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
. takes the backache out of customer service. 
. attaches to any grain box. 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


D Loads 
Bulk Sales! 


Exclusive unloading and 
PAMCO Installation and Distributing 


Points Serve You Wherever You Live 


Dis- 


EAST GRAND FORKS, 
remem ont. 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 
JUniper 3-6421 
Jefferson, Georgia 
EMerson 7-8594 


| | 
| | » 
SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER E-Z UNLOADER 
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Fall Pig Crop to 


Drop, but No Big 
Cut in Farrowings 


WASHINGTON—The 1960 fall pig 
crop will likely show some decline 
from last fall, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports, but it says 
that the reduction in fall farrowings 
is not likely to be large. 

A factor indicating that the reduc- 
tion in fall farrowings is not likely to 
be large is that, based on monthly 
farrowing data, the swings in hog 
production are becoming shorter, 
USDA says in its latest report on 
the livestock situation. 

The 4% reduction in June-August 
farrowings planned in March for 10 
states is less than the 10% cut 
planned for March-May and the 19% 
reduction reported for December- 
February farrowings. 


The hog-corn price ratio is consid- 
erably more favorable than a year 
ago and is at a level that in the past 
usually has indicated some increase 
in hog production. However, a favor- 
able ratio has not proved as effective 
in triggering a change in fall pigs as 
it has in spring pigs. 

Meanwhile, the downturn in hog 
production which began late in 1959 
will bring lower slaughter rates and 
higher hog prices than a year earlier, 
USDA predicts. 

Pigs farrowed in December-Febru- 
ary will make up the bulk of the mar- 
ket supplies this summer. The sharp 
cut in farrowings in these months 
means that pork supplies will be sig- 
nificantly smaller and prices higher 
than last summer, USDA says. 

By midyear, hog slaughter will be 
appreciably below last year and will 
continue below throughout the second 
half of 1960, says USDA. Slaughter 
supplies will decline seasonally in 
April-June and are expected to total 
somewhat less than in 1959. Prices 


are expected to make a strong sea- 
sonal advance that will carry them 
above year-earlier levels. 


New Offices Occupied 


By Spencer Kellogg 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., held an open house re- 
cently at its new headquarters loca- 
tion at 120 Delaware Avenue. 

The firm almost doubled its floor 
space in the move. The facilities were 
described as among the most modern. 


MANAGER NAMED 

ELLSWORTH, WIS. — Pearson’s 
Products, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Olaf Haarstad to posi- 
tion of manager of Ellsworth Hatch- 
ery and Feed. Mr. Haarstad also will 
direct the construction of a new, 
automatic, continuous feed mixing 
operation and new and expanded 
hatching facilities. 


Vaccines 


VIPOL 


Silver 


For hundreds of years, the world has purchased silver articles with confidence — secure in the 
knowledge that the hallmark “sterling” was a guarantee of purity and quality of material and 
workmanship. For nearly a half century, the name “VIPOL” on poultry vaccines has given the poul- 
trymen of the world a similar silent guarantee of the highest quality and purity that science and 
experienced skills can produce. Just about everywhere you go, the trademark “VIPOL” has become 
the yardstick of performance . . . the hallmark that proudly proclaims that here is the finest product 
of its kind. In consistently high quality . . . purity . . . and in flock protection and performance . . . 
VIPOL has established standards of excellence that have brought a new measure of security to the 
poultry industry. 


strain of vaccine produces a very durable and dependable 
immunity. 


VINELAND FOWL POX VACCINE 


VIPOL 717 FOR NEWCASTLE PROTECTION 


University research laboratories and extensive field tests 
have documented the fact that only one mild strain of 
Newcastle Vaccine consistently produces a high level of 


protection and a durable immunity against Newcastle 
disease. That strain is the Vipol 717 Strain, also known 
as the LaSota Strain, manufactured exclusively by Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories. In laying flocks, revaccina- 
tion of young chicks is reduced to the minimum and is 
necessary only if the birds are carrying parental im- 
munity at the time the vaccine is first given. Broilers 


For replacement pullets, this new, mild Fowl Pox Vac- 
cine gives complete protection when vaccinated at 10 
days of age and older—yet is so mild that, in emergencies, 
some poultrymen have successfully vaccinated birds in 
production with excellent results. Broilers get full pro- 
tection right from one day of age, with none of the re- 
action that might curb appetites and slow growth.« 


and heavier meat birds are protected right through to 
marketing time. Whether you use VIPOL 717 in the 
drinking water, intranasally, intraocularly or intramus- 
cularly, remember that this is the strain that gives full 
protection in depth, every time. 


VINELAND BRONCHITIS VACCINE 


The Vineland strain of Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine 
is so mild that it produces little reaction in the birds to 
which it is applied. Despite its mildness, challenge tests 
with a “hot” Bronchitis virus indicate that this mild 


VINELAND TRACHEITIS VACCINE 


Vineland Poultry Laboratories pioneered this vaccine, 
and were the first to produce it for commercial use. 
Vineland Tracheitis Vaccine may be administered to 
birds of any age without fear of reaction. It can be ap- 
plied at the same time as other vaccines since there is 
no systemic reaction. Even in laying flocks, egg produc- 
tion is not affected. Vaccinated broiler flocks continue 
to eat and gain. 


REMEMBER—Vineland Poultry Laboratories has specialized in the production of vaccines, antibiotics, drugs 
end disinfectants for the poultry industry for 46 years. This specialization is only one of the many reasons 
why commercial poultrymen all over the world insist upon products bearing the VIPOL trademark. Con- 
tact your nearest Vineland distributor for your free copy of our 30-page question and answer book on 
vaccination procedures. Find out for yourself how the Vineland Vaccination Program can provide 
“Sterling protection to your poultry fleck by using VIPOL Vaccines. 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Pi. 
Les Angeles 37, Calif. 


VINELAND 
NEW JERSEY 


Program Set for 
Meeting June 13-15 
Of Feed Microscopists 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. — Program 
details announced recently by Lewis 
Barefield, president of the American 
Association of Feed Microscopists, 
feature a variety of interesting topics 
ranging from the legal aspects of feed 
microscopy to practical “how-to-do- 
it” workshop sessions. The eighth an- 
nual meeting of the AAFM is sched- 
uled to be held from June 13 to 15 
in the Hilton Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Among the experts who will ad- 
dress the group are Reid McDonald, 
director, Texas Feed Control Service; 
Dr. J. R. Couch, professor of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition, Texas A&M 
College; Bruce Poundstone, head of 
department of feed and fertilizer, 
University of Kentucky; Dr. A. A. 
Case, professor of veterinary medi- 
cine, University of Missouri; Dr. Her- 
man Beckman, assistant state chem- 
ist of Texas; and R. LaRocca, head, 
Microscopy Division, General Foods, 
Inc. 

Sessions include presentations deal- 
ing with the Texas feed law, the role 
of microscopy in the enforcement of 
feed laws, feed toxicity, microscopy 
in industrial food research, drug 
analysis, problems encountered by the 
regulatory feed inspector, systematic 
identification of fertilizer ingredients 
and others. 

Program chairman, E. E. Brown, 
research microscopist, Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has also 
arranged several tours for the group 
including the Alamo, Old Spanish 
Missions, The Spanish Governors 
Palace, Breckenridge Park and a boat 
trip around the city of LaVillita. The 
group is also scheduled to attend a 
social hour sponsored by the Texas 
Feed and Grain Assn. 


Reg Robinson Heads 
Cottonseed Group 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Reg Robin- 
son, Los Angeles, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Cottonseed 
Products Assn. at its 64th annual 
convention this week. The association 
is the nationwide organization of the 
cottonseed processing industry. 

Mr. Robinson attended the state 
university at Athens. For more than 
25 years he has been associated with 
the J. G. Boswell Co. which operates 
ranches, gins and oil mills in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona and a world-wide 
cotton shipping business. He is vice 
president, treasurer and a director 
of the company. 

Mr. Robinson has been a director 
of the cottonseed group for the past 
three years and has served as chair- 
man of several of its committees. 


FEED FIRM REMODELED 
ALGONA, IOWA—A grand open- 
ing of the newly-remodeled Algona 
Flour & Seed Co. was held recently. 


SPECIFY 


COLUMBIA QUARRY C0. 


1007 Washington Ave. 
$T. LOUIS 1, MO. 


ABOUT 
PROFITS! / 


BARNARD & LEAS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Men who direct Gumbo Farm Supply specialize to give better serv- 
ice. Kenneth Fick (left) heads Chows, Richard Holekamp, Jr. (center), 
handles building materials, Leo Steinbrueck is the hatcheryman. 


“Our Purina Service Center meets 
a need....and we grow 


—says Kenneth Fick, Chows Department, 
Gumbo Farm Supply, Inc., Chesterfield, Mo. 


“Our Purina Service Center was founded last 

Be ey September,” says Mr. Fick, who has charge 

- of the Purina Department of Gumbo Farm 
Supply, “and today we already are taking 
steps to increase the capacity of our Check- 
R-Mix Service. 
“There are three major departments in our 
Service Center. The building materials divi- 
sion is headed by Richard Holekamp, Jr., the 
hatchery is under the direction of Leo Stein- 
brueck, and I have charge of Purina Chows 
and Sanitation Products. 


“In setting up our Service Center, we studied « Me 
our market, which covers parts of two coun- 


ties. Then we built our plant and organization “Don Loehr sure is a lot of help,” says William “I like bulk delivery of Purina Chows because it 

this progressive farming in area. Seeger, Jr. “He keeps me posted on the latest in is the handiest way to feed,” says Marvin Giebler 
to serve P 8 om feeding and management.” Mr. Loehr (left) is a (left). Charles Samuels (right) knows that farmers 
“‘We have Check-R-Mix and grain bank be- sales-service man for Gumbo Farm Supply. are “going to bulk” rapidly. (Ricky Giebler, center, 


cause this is a grain-growing area. We deliver is grandpo's helper.) 


bulk to serve big feeders . . . and smaller ones 
if they need it. We have trained servicemen 
to help our customers keep abreast of fast- 
changing animal agriculture. 


“‘We have found that good service is the best 
salesmanship. We're selling more feed than 
two dealers who formerly were in this market.”’ 


Gumbo Farm Supply praises the support that 
comes from Purina. National advertising, display 
material and the work of Purina Salesman C. E. 
Ferguson have helped the Service Center grow. 


Mr. Ferguson advises on business management, , 
“My home-grown grain gives better results when 


| helps with employee training, conducts feeder I have it Check-R-Mixed,” says Clarence Sap- 
4 meetings and makes on-the-farm calls. He serves pington. “That's why you'll see me at Gumbo Farm 
like a member of our Service Center staff. Supply every now and then.” 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 


in 


Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 


Reader Service Department: 


Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50c 


26. Peedstuffs' 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by ~— 


H. 


35. Science and Service—a !6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 


53. Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue Unive cose S88 i © 
rable (high) con Cholesterol Levels; Poultry Science, 37:42- 
54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of ‘ <a 
— TABLE 2. Comparison of Fat in Eggs with Other Foods 
56. se of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in Formulating 
Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsylvania State Uni- Saturated = Unsaturated Linoleic 
gm. gm. gm. gm. 
57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wis- Bacon, two slices .......... 6 2.93 5.42 11.85 0.7% 
58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutrition—Dr. J. H. = 
Conrad, Purdue University -20¢ 108 3.28 1.16 12.12 238 
61. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
_— ne Poultry Plant to Open erated it as the Farmer's Produce 
62. Some Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminants—Dr. J. H. Co. during World War II. He later 
Meyer, University of California ......-.+eeeeeeeees eseccses 20c At Rogers, Ark. leased it to Keeshin, a Chicago com- 
63. Maryland Broiler Tricl—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- ROGERS, ARK. — The Keeshin | Pei; since the late 1940's Itwes 
206 Poultry Co. processing plant, closed | closed the second ti 9 
M. R Oh for several months, has been pur- 1958 fi- 
64. For , r. Everett ogers, Ohio chased by C. L. Garrett, a Rogers ial troubl ‘ 
businessman, and will be re-opened. Frank Hall tly 1 t 
65. on Nutrient Requirements of the 9 Hip—Or. T. H. Cunha, The plant will process about 25,000 | 41.0 Pius Poultry Co, hes ——— ) 
University of Florida birds daily on its two production of H. 
lines, and will employ about 125 | ™#naser rant. was Jormer- 
66. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State workers. Mr. Garrett, who has ex- | '¥ manager of the facility for Kee- 
tensive business holdings in North- in, and at one time managed the 
west Arkansas, said the processing Armour Co. facilities at Bentonville, 
67. > peey Annual Meeting of Poultry Section—Dr. J. R. — plant will be fully integrated with his Ark. am 
69. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State tions. NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 
To start with, the firm will pur- FAIRBURY, ILL.—-Honeggers’ & 
chase broilers on the open market. | G, yy ay z th 
70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa Later it will utilize the production ~» <a announced that we 
from 10 farms operated by Mr. Gar- | be its 
rett, his son and two sons-in-law. Mr. | Plete line of products. new Gear 
71. ag Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston — Garrett said there are about 350,000 | ers include Elkorn an Sent. 
On, birds on feed at the f at the Neb.; Yoder’s Mobile Farm Service, 
72. Fat Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble present time. Silver Lake, Ind., and Pet Feed & 4 
Ga. 20¢ Mr. Garrett built the plant and op- ' Supply, Effingham, Il. 
73. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 


75. 


articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50 


Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois... 20¢ 
Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, Kansas State 
University 20c 


Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New to Rumen 
Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at University of Maryland... 20¢ 


Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions—J. D. —? 


. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 
35¢ 


ble Co. 


Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives—by Dr. M. L. Scott, 
Cornell University 20c 
Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—6-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, 15¢ ea.; 10 of more, 10c each. 


Dr. Earl L. Butz, Purdue University ........00eceeeeeeeecess 


Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


CHOLESTEROL 


(Continued from page 10) 


pared with the Italian diet. Blood 
serum cholesterol levels for patients 
receiving 16 or 31% of calories from 
fat were 169.8 and 190.8 mg. per 100 
ml, respectively. Dietary reversals 
favored the Italian type diets by low- 
ered cholesterol levels to 152 and 
170.6, respectively. 
Confusion 


Newman, Kummerow and Scott at 
Illinois (9) found a compound oc- 
curring in dietary substances tends 
to reduce blood cholesterol levels in 
laboratory animals. The compound is 
known as saponin. It is apparent by 
the frequency of reports of this type 
that the increase or decrease of 
cholesterol levels is not well under- 
stood and many factors may be in- 
volved. 

Another confusing fact in blood 
cholesterol and its possible effect on 
atherosclerosis is the ability of the 
human body to manufacture more 
cholesterol each day than is actually 
consumed in foods. 

In summation, the following are 
reasonable conclusions based prin- 
cipally on evidence presented in this 
report: 

@ Eggs are relatively low in choles- 
terol. 

@ Eggs contain a favorable ratio of 
unsaturated to saturated fats. 


@ Eggs contribute only slightly to to- 
tal calorie intake (one egg contains 
77 calories). 


@ Eggs should continue to be an im- 
portant part of the daily diet of most 
people and should only be restricted 
as a part of total calorie restriction 
since evidence does not link human 
consumption of eggs with the de- 
velopment of atherosclerosis. 


¥ 
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makes Pellets best! 


from the smallest. 
chick pellets... 


& 


Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


PACO 


MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES| 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—Thie North American T 0. 101 Ar 
"SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


and any size 
in between ! 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
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Problems of Broiler Industry 
Discussed at Georgia Meeting 


BY ARTHUR GANNON 
University of Georgia 


ATHENS, GA.—A variety of prob- 
lems related to the broiler industry 
were under discussion by college and 
feed industry personnel recently at a 
Broiler Short Course held at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Vaccination, condemnation and san- 
itation were discussed along with the 
proper disposal of dead birds and 
selling broilers on an exchange. One 
poultryman gave his views on raising 
broilers from the standpoint of the 
grower, the feed dealer and the in- 
tegrated operator. 

The Poultry Science Club reported 
on its Chicken-of-Tomorrow contest 
near the close of the program and a 
tour of the broiler research center 
was held. 

Following are summaries of talks 
given on the program: 


RAISING BROILERS AS A 
GROWER, A FEED DEALER AND 
INTEGRATED OPERATOR — “If I 
were a grower, I would want to line 
up with a dealer who is trustworthy,” 
said Julius Bishop, Paradise Valley 
Poultry Co., Athens, Ga. 

“He should supply me with chicks 
throughout the year,” Mr. Bishop 
added. “I would want to have a deal- 
er who would give service—a dealer 
who would keep up with the latest 
developments and equipment.” 

Other qualities Mr. Bishop listed 
for the dealer were a good reputa- 
tion with growers, an organization 
that can meet competition, capable 
personnel and enough capital or nec- 
essary credit to take care of adver- 
sity and changes. 

The servicemen, from the dealer’s 
standpoint, must be _ thoroughly- 
trained and be able to work with the 
growers, Mr. Bishop said. The dealer 
must have arrangements with the 
processor so that the grower will al- 
ways know his chickens will be paid 
for. The processor’s credit rating 
should be checked from time to time. 

An integrated operator must be 
able to compete with the specialized 
operator, he added. He must have 
competent personnel in charge of the 
different phases and assign them re- 
sponsibilities. It is very important 
that the servicemen be in a position 
to relay to the grower information 
and instructions. 

“We must demand efficiency in an 
integrated operation,” Mr. Bishop de- 
clared. “There must be a system of 
bookkeeping that will tell you quick- 
ly about any phase of the business. 
We don’t know all the answers, and 
we haven't overcome the preblem of 
marketing and distribution.” 

Since the margin of profit is small 
we have reached the point where we 
must have efficiency and we need a 
lot of research—more than in the 
past, he said. We will keep making 


progress and we will maintain our 
competitive position, as I see it, but 
we can’t leave efficiency out of our 
dictionary, he said. 


CAN WE SELL BROILERS ON 
AN EXCHANGE? — Four panelists, 
moderated by Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, 
poultry division, Athens, discussed 
this problem at length. 

On the panel were: J. W. Fanning, 
head of the agricultural economics 
department at Athens; Dr. H. G. 
Hamilton, head of the agricultural 
economics department at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville; Everett 
B. Harris, president of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, Chicago, and 
Dr. Kenneth J. McCallister, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, Washington. 

After Dr. Driggers made some in- 
troductory remarks, he called on var- 
ious members of the panel for their 
views. Following are some of their 
comments: 

Harris: Exchanges help to deter- 
mine the true market. They help to 
make higher prices for the producer 
and lower prices for the consumer. 
There are about 40 commodities now 
traded in about 20 commodity ex- 
changes. 

Fanning: What is the nature of 
these commodities? 

Harris: They must be products 
that can be graded. Agricultural com- 
modities are usually well adapted. 

McCallister: As to futures trading, 
it enables a person to protect himself 
against price changes. 

Dr. Driggers: What is the differ- 
ence between speculation and hedg- 
ing? 

Hamilton: Hedging is not specula- 
tion. It is merely protecting yourself 
on price changes in the future. You 
can’t have a hedge without a spot 
market and a future market. 

Harris: You may make purchases 
in the future as well as sales. There 
“are buying hedges” and “selling 
hedges.” 

Fanning: The purpose of a hedge is 
not for gain. 

Faucette: We have had no experi- 
ence in trading on an exchange. I do 
not see that it would be of any value 
to our company. 

Fanning: Exchanges can be used to 
reflect prices. 

McCallister: In the egg market it 
is customary to base prices on the 
New York and Chicago Exchanges. 
The Georgia market report is wide- 
ly used. 

Hamilton: To determine cash 
prices, future price must be consid- 
ered. For example, why would I sell 
corn, say for $1 a bushel, if the fu- 
ture price is $1.25 and the cost of 
storage is only 10¢. A future market 
will not make higher or lower prices, 
nor will it iron out the peaks, but it 
reflects the present situation in re- 


gard to supply and demand. This is a 


1960 Chicken-of-Tomorrow Contest 


———-Average weigh? (Ib.) 


Males Females Both sexes Feed conversion* % Mortality Placing 
3.79 3.06 3.42 2.29 2.75 ! 
3.42 2.86 3.14 2.16 5.50 2 
3.71 3.03 3.37 2.33 5.50 3 
3.44 2.88 3.16 2.29 4.52 a 
3.48 2.87 3.18 2.32 2.25 5 
3.66 2.95 3.31 2.38 1.00 6 
3.58 2.94 3.26 2.35 3.50 7 
3.30 2.74 3.02 2.23 4.75 8 
3.29 2.70 3.00 2.27 7.00 
3.50 2.86 3.18 2.32 2.50 10 
3.38 2.86 3.12 2.36 3.50 WW 
3.36 2.80 3.08 2.36 2.50 12 
3.33 2.71 3.02 2.32 3.50 13 
3.19 2.57 2.88 2.32 2.75 14 
3.23 2.60 2.92 2.34 6.00 1s 
3.23 2.75 2.99 2.41 4.75 16 
3.34 2.63 2.98 2.41 5.00 17 
3.03 2.54 2.78 2.35 3.75 18 
3.18 2.62 2.90 2.44 3.50 19 
3,27 2.58 2.92 2.40 8.25 20 
Av. 3.39 2.78 3.08 2.33 3.88 


*Pocads wf feed per pound of gain. 


controversial point, however, that 
commodity trading will stabilize the 
price. Always remember that in 
commodity trading you can’t have a 
seller without a buyer. 

Harris: If you should have an ex- 
change on broilers, you might ask the 
question, why not have it in Atlanta? 
This might be better for delivery, but 
Chicago has the set up, the equipment 
and the organization to handle the 
trading. 

Hamilton: Lending agencies will 
more readily lend money on commod- 
ities that can be traded on an ex- 
change and hedged. This gives them 
protection. 

Faucette: Our organization makes 
direct purchases. If we can find a 
better way we, of course, would want 
to do it, but we are satisfied at pres- 
ent with our methods which do not 
involve exchanges. 

Mr. Harris then made some con- 
cluding remarks in which he stated 
that it was not his idea to urge them 
to sell broilers on the Chicago Ex- 
change. “I would be glad, however, to 
give anyone who is interested infor- 
mation on the operation of an ex- 
change,” he said. 


THE PROPER DISPOSAL OF 
DEAD BIRDS — Regulations regard- 
ing the disposal of dead birds and the 
proper digging of disposal pits were 
discussed by John McDuffie, State 
Department of Agriculture, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The regulation issued by the State 
Department of Agriculture was at 
the suggestion of the Georgia poultry 
industry, he said. It was to become 
effective April 1, but, due to the bad 
weather conditions, the time was ex- 
tended to June 1. 

“Before the April 1 deadline, poul- 
trymen were digging disposal pits all 
over the state,” he said, “but, when 
the time was extended, apparently 
nearly all work on pits stopped. We 
have issued over 3,000 certificates 
for pits that have been inspected and 
met the requirements but we will be- 
flooded the last week in May if most 
of the poultrymen wait until just be- 
fore the deadline. We are not plan- 
ning to extend the deadline.” 

The feeding of dead chickens to the 
sow or to the fox hounds is not a 
satisfactory method, he said, “We 
will accept incinerators but have not 
encouraged them although they will 
do just as good or better than a dis- 
posal pit, if an incinerator is oper- 
ated correctly,” he added. 

The pits save labor and time and 
there should be no odor if properly 
built. Our specifications say that the 
pits should not be deeper than 6 ft., 
but we are not holding to this ex- 
actly, he said. With large flocks, it is 
better to make the pit longer with 
two or three “drops” (openings 
through which the chickens are 
gas ) or else have two separate 
pits. 

A disposal pit should be located at 
least 100 ft. from the well or water 
supply, he explained. “Information 
spread that we were requiring a pit 
to be at least 100 ft. from the chick- 
en house, but this was not true. In 
fact, it would be better to have it 
closer to the chicken house from the 
standpoint of convenience.” 

Mr. McDuffie then showed a series 
of colored slides on the digging of 
pits in one county with a machine. 
In this county, a man had gone into 
the business of building the pits at a 
cost of $25 to dig the smaller size, 
about 4 by 6 by 6 ft. The concrete 
cover with an opening cost an addi- 
tional $25 for each section. ; 

“It is not necessary to put anything 
in a pit, but there are a number of 
commercial products on the market 
which may be of value,” he said. “We 
do not recommend placing lime in a 
pit.. It has been recommended that 
a few shovelfuls of fresh cow manure 
thrown in the pit may help increase 
bacterial activity.” 

VACCINATION PROGRAM FOR 
BROILERS—AN INTERVIEW—“A 
vaccination program without good 
management is not the answer,” Dr. 
Clifton S. Douglas, Pillsbury Mills, 


Gainesville, Ga., said in his portion 
of a talk with Dr. William L. Wil- 
liams, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Atlan- 
ta, Ga., on the vaccination program 
subject. 

“A vaccine is a live virus which 
causes a reaction in the birds,” he 
said. “It is not a ‘bottle of immuni- 
ty.’ ” 

Dr. Douglas stressed the impor- 
tance of keeping the vaccine cold 
when transporting and never keeping 
it in the trunk of the car. 

“If you are in an area where there 
is a concentration of poultry, I would 
be in favor of getting all the protec- 
tion you can from vaccine,” said Dr. 
Williams. “This is not so important 
in areas where there are few chick- 
ens, and there is not as much infec- 
tion.” 

Dr. Williams said that he doesn’t 
like the spray or dust type of vaccine 
—‘“from my experience, you are more 
likely to have chronic respiratory dis- 
ease as an after effect.” He said he 
didn’t like the combination vaccines 
either, because of the possibility of 
breaks. He stressed the importance of 
giving the vaccine right, too. 

“If you are having trouble from 
Newcastle disease at less than 3 
weeks of age,” he said, “use intrana- 
sal vaccine in the hatchery, then fol- 
low up with water at 7 days and at 
4 weeks.” 

Questions asked by the audience 
and answers given follow: 

Question from the audience: How 
far between should two vaccines be 
separated? 

Dr. Douglas: Bronchitis vaccine 
will interfere with Newcastle disease 
vaccine. I recommend Newcastle vac- 
cine at hatching time and then the 
bronchitis in 7-10 days. 

Question from the audience: But 
you still have not answered my ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Dale Richey (Poultry Disease 
Research Laboratory staff): From our 
work we feel that there should be 10 
days interval between Newcastle dis- 
ease vaccination and the bronchitis 
vaccination. 

Question from the audience: How 
much effect will chlorinated water 
have on the vaccine? 

_Dr. Douglas: It would kill the vac- 
cine. 

Question from the audience: What 
about fowl pox and laryngotracheitis 
vaccines given at the same time? 

Dr. Williams: I don’t think we 
should ever combine vaccines. 

Dr. Ken Laurent from the audi- 
ence: What is the status of laryn- 
gotracheitis in Georgia? 

Dr. Dank Morris from the audi- 
ence: It has not become widespread 
in the state but it is a problem when 
it hits. 

The winner of the state-wide 1960 
Georgia Chicken-of-Tomorrow con- 
test was announced as Blanton Smith 
Hatchery, Macon. 

Showing 400 Nichols 909 B, 108 
broilers weighed in at 3.42 Ib. at 8 
weeks with a feed conversion of 2.29 
with 2.75% mortality. Finishing in 
second through fifth places were Bar- 
ker and McMillan, Gainesville; Rome 
(Ga.) Hatchery; Cedartown (Ga.) 
Hatchery, and Cox’s Hatchery, Cal- 
houn. 

The Chicken-of-Tomorrow contest 
is sponsored by the Poultry Science 
Club, a student organization. Entries 
were accepted from each hatchery or 
group of affiliated hatcheries on a 
first-come-first-served basis until 20 
acceptable entries were received. A 
poultry science club member selects 
a random sample of 450 chickens 
from a group totaling at least 8,000. 
Accurate records are kept on feed 
consumption, mortality and feather- 
ing at 8 weeks. Each entry was 
ranked on the basis of net return per 
chick started. 

“Feed conversions were not as good 
in the contest this year due to cold 
weather,” said Arthur Gannon, exten- 
sion poultryman. “We had the worst 
winter on record in Georgia.” 

Average weight of all entries was 
3.08 Ib. with an average conversion of 
2.33. Average mortality was 3.88. 
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New Bemis Brite-Lite* Inks won’t actually light up the dark 
..- but they will light up your brand and your sales ........ 


The greatest advance in burlap bag printing in ten years, Brite-Lite Inks are the development of 
Bemis’ own ink mill. Ask your Bemis Man to show you examples of Brite-Lite printing on 
burlap bags. You'll be amazed and delighted at the bright- dias 
ness and sharpness. And you'll want to specify Brite-Lite— | fexible packaging 
the premium inks for premium merchandising packages. ideas 


are born 
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450 Attend Annual 
Poultry Products 


Promotion Event 


NEW YORK—A record attendance 
estimated at more than 450 key 
press, radio and television representa- 
tives and prominent industry men at- 
tended the 12th annual Poultry Prod- 
ucts Booster Day sponsored by the 
Poultry & Egg National Board in 
New York. 

The Delmarva Poultry Industry, 
Inc., National Turkey Federation and 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council acted as cooperating agen- 
cies. The theme for this year’s re- 
ception was “Economy Size and Pen- 
ny-Wise.” 

There were 41 related food and 
product firms exhibiting new concepts 
of their prdoucts tied in with eggs 
and poultry as well as new poultry 
products, portion control packaging 
and new packages to stimulate the 


minds of the food editors and food 
publicists. 

A “Golden Egg” award was pre- 
sented to the Starlac Division of 
The Borden Foods Co. for the dis- 
play voted most outstanding by the 
food editors and food publicists. 

Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council passed out 266 doz. eggs in 
special plastic cartons. 

“This practical demonstration for 
food editors of the high quality of 
this area’s eggs,” said Richard I. Am- 
mon, NEPPCO executive secretary, 
“is another step forward in getting 
more editorial space on food pages 
and food programs for our superior 
product.” 

Both the eggs and the plastic car- 
tons in which they were packed were 
donated by organizations and com- 
panies in the Northeast industry. 

Cartons were supplied by Kuhl 
Poultry Equipment Co., Flemington, 
N.J. Eggs were supplied by: Andrew 
E. Danish, Troy, N.Y.; Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y.; 


Dav-El Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
Lakewood, N.J.; Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, Avon, Mass.; 
Flemington Auction Market, Flem- 
ington, N.J.; Inter-County Farmers 
Cooperative, Woodridge, N.Y.; Pierce 
Hollow Farm, Southbury, Conn.; Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Exchange, Coates- 
ville, Pa.; Rockingham Cooperative 
Farm Bureau, Harrisonburg, Va.; 
Sturtevant Farms, Inc., Halifax, 
Mass.; Twin Valley Farmers Ex- 
change, Hegins, Pa., and the Vineland 
(N.J.) Egg Auction. 


Feed Salesman Paints 


BATESVILLE, ARK.—William F. 
Armstrong, territorial feed salesman 
in northern Arkansas with Gen- 
eral Mills, is gaining recognition as 
a part-time portrait painter. One of 
Armstrong’s latest paintings is of Ar- 
kansas Governor Orval E. Faubus. 
This portrait will be exhibited dur- 
ing the annual Arkenses Festival of 
Arts. 


Your quarter buys 
40 hours more AOM* 
tallow stability with 


KOPPERS BHT 


For every 25¢ you invest in stabilizing tallow, 
Koppers BHT Food-Grade Crystals will 
give you an additional 40 hours of AOM stability per ton 
of fat, or over 234rds as much as any 
other antioxidant product available today! 
While you formerly were required to supplement BHT with 
much more costly BHA and citric acid for high rates 
of stability, the new Food and Drug Administration listing 
Koppers BHT, or 


permits renderers to add up to .02% 


one pound of BHT per 5,000 pounds of tallow, without 
supplementing antioxidants. This stronger concentration of 
inexpensive BHT provides 40 to 60 hours AOM 
added stability to the tallow composition. 

You can easily prepare your own master solution by simply 
dissolving one pound of Koppers BHT Food-Grade 
Crystals in a half-gallon of warm tallow. You will also discover 
the remarkable economy of using Koppers BHT for 
stabilizing large quantities of tallow—about 1% gallons 
of the master solution will give the minimum 
required stability for a 30,000 pound tank truck, at a cost 


of no more than $2.00. 


For more information on how economical Koppers BHT 
can serve you, write for our illustrated booklet. 
Address your inquiry to: Koppers Company, Inc., Tar 


Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd. 


*Active Oxygen Method 


RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF BHT AND BHA 


[Jet 
af 
> 
HOURS | 
AOM gah 
STABILITY 


BHT Butylated Hydroxy Toluene 
CA Citric Acid 
BHA Butylated Hydroxy Anisole 


75 
DOLLAR COST OF ANTIOXIDANT PER TON OF FAT 


100 125 150 175 2.00 


KOPPERS 


KOPPERS 


TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


California Beef Group 
Urges Feeders to Use 
Chemicals Carefully 


FRESNO, CAL.—Members of the 
California Cattle Feeders Assn., at a 
recent annual convention, passed a 
resolution urging cattle feeders to 
insist that chemicals and drugs ap- 
proved by federal and state agencies 
be used as prescribed when feeding 
cattle. 

Association members also opposed 
HR 9897, which would restrict pur- 
chases of livestock. This bill had al- 
ready been withdrawn, however, and 
HR 11315 was substituted for it. The 
new bill does not refer to livestock 
marketing, but prohibits packers hav- 
ing gross sales of $10 million from 
entering the retailing of meat, and 
chains and supermarkets having sales 
over $10 million, from slaughtering 
or processing. 

The association has already col- 
lected over $86,000 for a proposed 
feed mill which will be donated to 
the University of California for re- 
search purposes. 

Robert T. Beechinor, Bakersfield, 
and D. A. Alexander, Napa, were re- 
elected president and vice president, 
respectively. New directors at large 
include Charles O’Brien, Jr., Gon- 
zales; Arthur Tooby, Fairfield; John 
Knowlton, Bakersfield, and Bruce 
Berrington, Newhall Land and Cat- 
tle Co. 


Hog Production Costs 


Compared in Study 


RALEIGH, N.C——How much is it 
costing North Carolina farmers to 
produce top hogs? 

J. R. Woodward, swine specialist 
for the North Carolina agricultural 
extension service, has surveyed 17 
swine producers in six counties. This 
is what Mr. Woodward reports: 

Farmers growing hogs on concrete 
need $16.28 per cwt. to break even, 
while farmers growing hogs on pas- 
ture can break even at $14.73. 

Mr. Woodward undertook the study 
to see how much it is costing farmers 
to produce pork on concrete and how 
it compares with costs on pasture. 

“I believe the farmers we picked 
for the study were fairly typical,” he 
said. “They had anywhere from 4 to 
30 sows each.” 

Each farmer kept detailed records 
of his work. These records showed 
costs during the gestation period, 
from farrowing to weaning and from 
weaning to marketing. Feed, labor, 
pasture, interest, depreciation, medi- 
cines or veterinary supplies and boar 
costs were all included. Labor was 
figured at 74¢ an hour. 

Farmers in the survey who were 
feeding on concrete reported their ra- 
tions were costing $3.49 per 100 Ib., 
while farmers feeding on pasture 
were getting by for $3.17. 

“By using a ration of shelled corn 
and supplement,” Mr. Woodward said, 
a costs can be cut to $2.80 per 

00 Ib.” 


Gordon MacRae at 


Arkansas Festival 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Entertain- 
er Gordon MacRae and his wife, 
Sheila, will headline the annual Ar- 
kansas Poultry Festival to be held 
here June 24-25. 

The MacRaes will appear at a $50- 
a-plate dinner to be held June 25 at 
Robinson Auditorium. Officials said 
more than 800 poultrymen, feedmen, 
farmers, agricultural experts and 
businessmen are expected to attend. 

Top national buyers, distributors 
and brokers for the poultry industry 
have been invited to the celebration 
so they “can get a close-up” of the 
Arkansas situation. 

Finals for the Arkansas Poultry 
Princess contest will be held in con- 
nection with the festival. The winner 
will be chosen from among 16 final- 
ists picked at four district festivals. 
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CTRADEMARKS OF MERCK &@ CO..INC.. FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE AND NITHIAZIDE RESPECTIVELY. 
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There’s no 


easy way 
to prevent 
blackhead 


best way! 


Of all antiblackhead drugs on the market today, only HepZIpE 
gives you the assurance of efficacy, safety and palatability. Readily 
consumed by young, growing and mature birds, it affords protec- 
tion from brooding to marketing —without interfering with growth, 
sexual development, egg production, fertility or hatchability. 

No, there’s no easy way to prevent blackhead. But with good 
management and good feeds containing HepZipe, you'll find there 
is a best way. 

e For continuing protection against blackhead, feeds medicated 
with HepZipe furnish the safest and most effective program. 


e For blackhead complicated by coccidiosis, use the versatile tur- 
key coccidiostat—S.Q.®—followed by feeds fortified with HePZ1pE. 
e For continuing high standards of flock health the importance of 
practicing good management cannot be over-emphasized. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


“= 


New Methods of Feed Labeling 


Among the topics discussed at Chi- 
cago two weeks ago was the manner 
of guaranteeing mineral ingredients. 
Milligrams was suggested as a more 
appropriate basis than are percent- 
ages in declaring minerals. 

National Research Council nutri- 


Feeds guaranteed in this way are 
easily related to these allowances 
and, thus, both the guarantee and 
the allowance figures become more 
meaningful. 

This suggestion has been heard oc- 
casionally over the years but this is 
the first time it has reached the ac- 
tive discussion stage. It appears as a 


tional requirements are expressed in 
micrograms, milligrams or grams. 


reasonable and sensible move and de- 


tails of working this out will be con- 
sidered by the appropriate investiga- 
tors and committees in the associa- 
tion working with representatives of 
industry. 

One difficulty is the fact that most 
state laws and the model feed bill 
specifically call for percentage guar- 
antees for calcium, phosphorus, io- 
dine and salt. Modification of this 
requirement is being looked into. 

Another suggestion has to do with 
vitamin and antibiotic guarantees. 
The current practice is to express 
them in milligrams per pound or per 
ton. This evolved from the practice 
used by research people in reporting 
on research and making recommenda- 
tions. The format suggested in the 
annual publication of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
follows these lines and vitamin sup- 
pliers use this language in guarantee- 
ing their products. 

These numbers often become astro- 
nomical with what is described as 
superfluous zeros trailing along that 
add little or nothing literally or figur- 


HERE’S YOUR NEW FEED MILL- 


simple, inexpensive, complete, 


Everything you need—on a single dees Mieel. No basement. 


At last—from a single source—you can select a completely pre-engineered, 
pre-fabricated feed mill and save the cost of complicated excavation, 


construction, millwrighting and installation. 


Your Daffin Mill is fully-equipped. You can deliver quality grinding, 
precision mixing, uniform molasses blending with pneumatic handling 
of full finished formula feeds. You can also turn out top-quality pellets 


at low cost. 


Your mill can be adapted for either production or custom processing, 


grain bank operation and bulk delivery. 


atively. When assay precision of 
+5% to 30% is considered, such 
guarantees appear ridiculous to some. 

Using grams of activity per pound 
or per ton instead of milligrams is 
suggested as a means of improving 
this situation, giving a more realistic 
potency guarantee. Thus, 75,000 milli- 
grams of choline chloride would be 
shown as 75 grams, etc. 

One industry man suggests this ap- 
proach also be made to Vitamins A, 
D and E to get away from the cum- 
bersome use of units. He points out 
that with pure crystalline A, D and E 
available as standards, this should be 
relatively simple. He adds that we 
refer to milligrams of carotene with 
ease, so why not also Vitamins A, D 
and E? Admittedly the switch over 
from units would take some educa- 
tion, but the simplicity of 2.0 grams 
Vitamin A activity per ton seems ob- 
vious. 

One possible objection is that high 
values are now carried primarily on 
concentrates which in turn are used 
by manufacturers for supplementa- 
tion. Such guarantees are easy to un- 
derstand and make for simple calcu- 
lations by the complete feed manu- 
facturer. 

In the case of antibiotics, in the 
beginning these were expressed in 
grams per pound. Feed manufactur- 
ers in working with low levels, espe- 
cially for growth promotion, were 
soon dealing with the decimal places. 
The expression “grams per ton” was, 
therefore, suggested. 

Other difficulties arise when one is 
dealing with the tocopherols and try- 
ing to express them as milligrams in- 
stead of international units. Mixtures 
of naturally - occurring tocopherols 
will have different activity depending 
upon the proportion of each present. 
Probably an equivalent guarantee 
such as DL-a-tocopherol equivalent 
could be worked out as is done with 
procaine penicillin. 

Simplification in this field can un- 
doubtedly be worked out if those in 
the feed industry and control circles 
will examine this. 


August Denkto Retire 


From Bag Business 


MINNEAPOLIS — August Denk, 
well known in the feed and flour 
milling industries as a veteran of 44 
years experience in the bag business, 
has announced plans for retirement. 
He will leave Minneapolis about June 
1 to set up his new home in Winter 
Haven, Fla. 

Mr. Denk started his career with 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in the At- 
lanta, Ga., plant in 1916, and became 
superintendent of the firm’s St. Louis 
plant four years later. He moved to 
Minneapolis in 1923 to become super- 
intendent of the Fulton plant here 
and advanced to manager of the local 
operation in 1941. 

When Fulton sold its holdings in 
1957, he joined the Berg Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, in a sales executive 
capacity. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 


Daffin has a plan to make you higher profits through 
feed processing at the lowest possible cost-per-ton. 
Your local Daffin Contractor-Representative is ready 
to advise you, so phone, wire, write today! No 
obligation. 


Daftin Feed Mills 


Builders of the World-Famous Doffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabame-Birmingham-Montgomery * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgia-Perry ideho-Twin Falls Illinois- Springfield + Indiene-Evansville-indianapolis * lowe- 
Cedar Rapids * Kansas-North Konsos City * Kentucky-Shelbyville * Michigan-Detroit-Grand Rapids * Minnesoto- Rochester * WNebraske-Omocha + New York-Syracuse- 
Tonowonda * North Caroline-Laurinburg * to ter-Wexford South Carolina-Lauri 

$. Dakote-Sioux Falls * Tennessee-Knoxville- Memphis + Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * ° * Canade-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3259 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DAFFIN DAFFIN 
PACKAGED CUSTOM 

FEED PELLETING 
MILL | UNIT 


PIGNECTAR 


Sow Milk Flavor . 


. puts nursing palatability 
in pig pre-starter and starter 


feeds. Lets you dry nurse 

pigs off sow. 

* Trademark 
For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill 
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100 LBS. Ner jl 


Company 


Producers of the highest grade livestock and poultry — PHOSPHORUS which meets these rigid requirements in every 
the country over — are fully aware that in order for them respect. 


to retain their enviable position . . . they must continue to use BUTLER PoLLypuHos has an all time high phosphorus 

formula feeds which include the best ingredients produced. content of 19% with a minimum 32% — maximum 35% 
The defluorinated phosphate produced by Butler Chem- calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 

ical Company . . . POLLYPHOS . . . is your source of BUTLER PoLLyPuos can be delivered to you in 100 Ib. 


multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. 
Phone, wire or write us or your nearest Butler Sales 
Agent for low delivered prices of BUTLER POLLYPHOS to 


Butler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY Sales Division: 1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box938 + Galena Park, Texas * Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis + Carroll Swanson Sales Co.,Des Moines +. Warren Sales Co., Denver 
James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles White Star ConcentratesCo.,Portiand + €&.A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 


BUTLE %. \ $ 
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AFMA DIRECTORS—This is the 1960-61 board of di- 
rectors of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. The 
picture was taken during the annual AFMA convention 


in Chicago. Left to right: 


Front row: Nelson Polsby, Yantic Grain & Products, Norwich, 
Conn.; C. W. Tilson, Central Carolina Farmers’ Exchange, Durham, 
N.C.; Harry Truax, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, Ind.; Dean 
MeNeal, The —w_ Co., Minneapolis; E. w. 
Woolley, General Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; 
"Alabama Flour Mills, Decatcer, Ala., and J. D. 


Co., Modesto, Cal.; E. EB. 
Claude I. Carter, 
Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louls, Mo. 


Middle row: C. 8. Langen, Moorman Manafacturing Co., Quincy, 
tL; BR. E. Wendland, Wendland Farm Products, Inc., Temple, Tex- 


Turner, The Grange 


apolis ; 
Montana 


as; E. D. Griffin, — Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
A. Newton & Son Co., Bridgeville, Del.; ; Henry C. Tilford, Jr., Dixie 
Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn.; J. B. 
& Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Herman Jensen, Golden Sun Milling Co., Estherville, 
~~ and Guy L. Cooper, The 0. A. Cooper Co., Hum 
row: James C. North, Nutrena Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; E. 
F, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Til. ; Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, West Springfield, Mass. ; 
aker Oats Co., Chicago; Allen Schreiber, geheetiver Mills, Inc., St. 
‘oseph, Mo.; Charles 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Frank T. Heffelfinger Il, Peavey Feed Mills, Minne- 


Confer, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Flour Mills, Great Falls, Mont., and H. 
son, Faultless Milling Co., 


John C. Hammond, O. 


Esheiman, John W. Eshelman 


boidt, Neb. 


Ward R. 
Riggs, The 


H. Riley, Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago; Ogden 
Johnson, 


Minn.; Harry 
Langdon Kobin- 


Brand Name Merchandising Envisaged 
By NEPPCO as Way to Increase Sales 


TRENTON, N.J.—A brand name 
merchandising effort involving pro- 
ducers, independent processors and 
cooperatives—all operating under a 
rigidly enforced quality-control pro- 


gram—is envisaged by the Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council, Inc., 
Trcnton, as a part of its plan to in- 
crease demand for eggs. 

This view was expressed by Dick 


Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales .. 


overs.. 


. good profits ... fast turn- 
. Satisfied customers. You get all 


of these with PILOT BRAND, largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. And to keep 


this profitable business coming your way, 
PILOT BRAND is continuously advertised 
in leading farm and poultry journals and 


deal for you.. 


on 70 prominent radio stations, 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good 


. all of the time. It pays in a 


big way to stock, display and promote the 
with the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


Ammon, NEPPCO executive secre- 
tary, in the May issue of the organ- 
ization’s publication, ‘‘NEPPCO 
News.” 

Mr. Ammon writes that this brand 
name merchandising “would be 
backed by mass advertising to firmly 
plant the product image in the minds 
of northeastern housewives.” He calls 
the idea “a pretty big program, 
fraught with untold difficulties,” but 
adds: “But, with proper leadership, 
it can succeed, particularly if the 
poultrymen of the Northeast set their 
minds to it.” 

Mr. Ammon further comments that 
“the only acceptable, workable solu- 
tion to the poultry industry's prob- 
lems is to stabilize supply while in- 
creasing demand.” He says NEPPCO’s 
“Project 65” points to such a solu- 
tion. The NEPPCO program proposes 
to stabilize supply of poultry prod- 
ucts by stabilizing prices and by im- 
proving poultry business management 
on the farm. And it proposes to in- 
crease demand for eggs, poultry and 
poultry products through improved 
methods of merchandising and 
through the development of an export 
market, “not as a dumping ground, 
but as an integral part of an ex- 
panded over-all market.” 

(The poultry export program, de- 
scribed in Feedstuffs, May 14, page 
10, is in the final planning stage and 
is expected to be in operation this 
summer. It calls for the establish- 
ment of an export corporation whose 
stockholders would be both indepen- 
dent and cooperative processors and 
poultry marketing firms.) 


Butler 


Adds Representative 


KANSAS CITY—G. B. Holdhusen 
has joined Butler Manufacturing Co. 
as a farm equipment sales wens er 
ative. Mr. Holdhu- pes - 
sen will make his 
home in Mobridge, 
S.D, will service 
Butler’s Blue Rib- 
bon dealers, as | 
well as feed manu- 
facturers and bolt- | 
ed tank contrac- | 
tors in South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. Holdhusen 
formerly was asso- 
ciated with Inter- 
national Harvester Co. for nine years. 


Stilbestrol ‘Acquitted’ 
In Vitamin A Trial 


URBANA, ILL.—University of I- 
linois animal scientists say they “ac- 
quitted” stilbestrol in a recent vita- 
min A feeding trial. 

This feed additive, they said, has 
been suspected of causing vitamin A 
deficiency symptoms in fattening 
steers. The trial results, however, 
clear stilbestrol of suspicion. 

This study was part of Illinois’ con- 
tinuing search to discover what 
causes vitamin A deficiency symp- 
toms when cattle get feeds supplying 
what is assumed to be an adequate 
amount of the vitamin. 

In this particular study, research 
worker George E. Mitchell implanted 
four groups of steers with different 
levels of stilbestrol. He made two 
separate implants, five months apart. 

A fifth group, the control lot, did 
not receive any stilbestrol. All groups 
got the same rations. 

Mr. Mitchell reports that most of 
the steers in every group displayed 
vitamin A deficiency symptoms. A 
check of their blood plasma confirmed 
a shortage of vitamin A in the blood 
stream. 

These deficiency symptoms oc- 
curred in every group, including the 
control group that did not receive 
stilbestrol. This evidence, therefore, 
should clear stilbestrol of suspicion, 
the researcher reported. Further- 
more, he said, stilbestrol had no ef- 
fect on the steers’ response to alfalfa 
meal and vitamin A therapy treat- 
ment. 

The Illinois workers are continuing 
their studies to find the actual cause 
of the deficiency symptoms. 


Silotracin Being 
Used as Additive 


NEW YORK-—Silotracin, new anti- 
biotic silage preservative of Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., is having its 
greatest use as an additive to lead- 
ing silage preservation products cur- 
rently on the market, studies by the 
firm reveal. 

Manufacturers of silage preserva- 
tives are adding Silotracin to their 
products because of “effectiveness of 
zine bacitracin’s antibiotic action in 
stimulating bacteria to convert silage 
starches and sugars into lactic, ace- 
tic and propionic acids,” says I. Roy 
Cohen, manager of the firm’s animal 
nutrition department. “These acids 
discourage harmful bacteria in the 
silo which cause rotting and foul 
odors and help to preserve the silage 
in a form which is acceptable to sil- 
age-fed animals.” 

Independent testing has confirmed 
Commercial Solvents’ findings “that 
Silotracin is non-corrosive, does not 
harm machinery and leaves no trace 
of antibiotic in the finished silage so 
that none can appear in milk,” Mr. 
Cohen indicated. a 


NEW HONEGGER DEALERS 

FAIRBURY, ILL.—Three dealers 
have announced that they will handle 
the complete line of products manu- 
factured by Honeggers’ & Co., in- 
cluding livestock and poultry feeds, 
layers and farm buildings and equip- 
ment. The dealers are Pidcock Pro- 
duce Co., Madisonville, Ky.; Schmitz 
Produce, Naper, Neb., and Mendon 
(Ill.) Elevator. 


SUCRO FLAVOR: 


Sweet Swine-Feed Flavor 


...hogs never lose their 
“sweet tooth” entirely. They 
like a little sweetness in their 
grower and fattener-finisher 


rations. 


For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Hl.) 
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set your dial for 


PERMA-MIX 


Maximum quality control insures a 
full measure of calculated nutrients 


No doubts, no hesitations, no need for costly 
overages with Perma-Mix in your premix hopper. 
When the control panel flashes “weighing com- 
plete,” you’re sure your feed contains just the 
right amount of micro-ingredients. Maximum sta- 
bility of Perma-Mix ingredients means minimum 
loss of potency during storage and pelleting. Here’s 
why! Every Perma-Mix premix is made with our 
famous F’ermadry vitamin A and the other vita- 
mins in the Perma family of unique stabilizea 
vitamins. Our “years ahead” experience as a 


A Basic Source For Your Vitamins: PERMADRY— Vitamin A; PERMA-D —Vitamin D2 and D3; PERMA-E — 
Vitamin E; PERMA-SOL— Water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics; CHOLINE CHLORIDE SUPPLEMENTS 
and all other vitamins used in formula feeds 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET «+ 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


GARFIELD, NEW 


pioneer and basic producer of stabilized vitamin 
products, coupled with the most rigid controls | 
for quality and compatibility of ingredients, 
make Perma-Mix your best premix buy for all 
your rations. 

Perma-Mix is available in six standardized 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics — or, 
blended to your exact specifications. Write for 
the full story on Perma-Mix. Immediate service 
from our strategically located distributing and 
manufacturing facilities. 


JERSEY + TELEPHONE: PReecott 3-2800 


TELETYPE: PAS HO. 600 
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Goals of New Alabama Broiler Group: 


aa HANK WILDER Contract Negotiating, Co-op Buying 


539 East 2nd St. By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Ames, lowa Special Correspondent 
CEter 2.4668 PRATTVILLE, ALA.—Thirty-three 
broiler producers in central Alabama 
have banded together to form the 
Central Alabama Broiler Producers 
ji H ih Assn. with the in 
“trying to work out many 0! e 
= ourt an problems that beset the producer, the 
Lie Tampa Drive processor and the feed man.” 

, uffalo, New York Reported unhappy over many of 
raga TR. 9519 the conditions that exist in the busi- 
ness today, the group held its first 
organizational meeting in March and 
has already accomplished a number 
of things, perhaps the most impor- 
tant one being a revision of contracts 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER im its field | | wi mis, wnich restored 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other organization was formed. 
Membership in the association is 
publication in the feed industry to 


With heaping plates of barbecue 


sleek... 


trim... 
and perfectly coordinated! 


€ 


- 


~ 


Ga. 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 
This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

... open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


... and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 
exclusive sales agents. 


0) We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. —— 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCT MFD. 


chicken in front of them, some 75 
feed men, processors and broiler 
house operators, with their wives, 
gathered at Bridge Creek last week. 
The purpose: Get better acquainted 
with each other. 

“We believe one of the problems of 
the industry is the lack of under- 
standing that exists between each of 
the branches of the broiler business,” 
said Barney Stewart, Prattville, sec- 
retary of the new association. “We 
figured that if we can all get together 
once in a while, listen to the prob- 
lems of each of us, then we can per- 
haps come to a solution that will be 
for the benefit of all concerned in the 
business. We figure that if we can all 
work together it will help the broiler 
men, the feed men and the processors. 

“The purpose of our association is 
to work together. We're not antag- 
onistic toward anyone. We're only 
interested in bringing about better 
conditions for all of us, and that in- 
cludes the feed mills,” he said. 


Beginning 

The association came into being 
last March when a group of growers 
became dissatisfied over a cut in 
prices paid for birds by contract 
holders, according to Mr. Stewart. 

“Our first project was to form a 
committee to call on the feed people. 
We explained our position, the feed 
people listened and the result was 
that we all came to an agreement re- 
storing the old contract price for 
birds,” he said. “We got a better feed 
conversion agreement.” 

The area comprising the new grow- 
ers association is one of the compara- 
tively newcomers in the broiler busi- 
ness in Alabama. Growers in the 
group are in Autauga, Elmore and 
Lowndes counties, all centering on 
the outskirts of Montgomery. The dis- 
trict has been in the broiler business 
to a large extent for only three years. 

Farmers entered the broiler busi- 
ness when other crops became de- 
pressed, according to R. H. Kirk- 
patrick, county agent. 

“Conditions were pretty bad for 
many of the farmers at that time and 
they figured the broiler business 
would provide them with cash they 
needed,” he said. 

At the beginning, most of the 
houses were on an independent basis. 
They were getting their birds from 
a local hatchery. Then conditions got 
worse, according to Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
and the growers turned to the feed 
companies for assistance, which 
brought about an integrated program 
for the area. 

Broiler house sizes now range from 
a bird capacity of 10,000 to 50,000. 

As things stand today, most of the 
growers in the area have joined the 
new association. About 40 growers at- 
tended the organizational meeting, 
representing about 1 million birds. 
The latest tally of members shows 33 
producers in the association, Mr. 
Stewart said. 

Four Major Aims 

Goals of the association are: (1) 
“Define and solve problems that 
would be impossible from an indivi- 
dual grower standpoint; (2) negotiate 
contracts from strength rather than 
from weakness of a few; (3) buy 
supplies cooperatively, and (4) work 


Dried Brewers Yeast - 
Primary Source 


The New Century Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 

Chicago 9, lil. 

Phone: Yards 7-1003 
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— feed companies on mutual prob- 
lems.” 

“We want to continue working 
with the same feed people we have 
always worked with,” Mr. Stewart 
commented. “We have a modern pro- 
cessing plant here in town and it is 
to the advantage of everyone to see 
that our local birds go to that plant. 
I, for one, have never been a fellow 
who liked to switch around. And I 
think most of the fellows feel pretty 
much the same way. 

“So it has been our thought and 
our aim to work to the best of our 
ability with the feed people, as well 
as others. If we have a problem, a 
committee appointed for that task 
will seek to iron out the differences.” 

For example, at a recent meeting, 
it was felt that too many birds were 
being damaged in trucking from the 
houses to the plant. So a committee 
was formed to look into the matter 
with truck line operators. 

“The result was that the trucking 
people agreed to caution their men 
about the handling of coops,” Mr. 
Stewart noted. “Our committee sug- 
gested that the men may have been 
slamming coops around haphazardly. 
Our committee is continuing to look 
into this angle and so far results have 
been encouraging.” 

There is a committee on catching 
out birds and it has the task of seeing 
that birds are handled more careful- 
ly. “Too many birds in a coop can 
cause injury and death before reach- 
ing the processors,” Mr. Stewart 
commented. 


Co-op Supplies Suggested 

“We also have in mind buying sup- 
plies on a co-op basis. We figure we 
can save our members money,” Mr. 
Stewart reported. “For example, the 
other day a fellow was here selling 
light bulbs. It’s a rather big item 
with houses, although it may not 
seem so much on the surface. He pro- 
posed a rate for members and it is 
possible that we will canvass our 
members and see how many bulbs 
each man will want to buy.” 

Most of the houses in the area use 
gas for brooders, Mr. Stewart said. It 
was found that a number of producers 
were paying higher prices for liquid 
gas than others less than a mile away. 
They reported a price range from 14 
to 18¢ gal. being charged by the same 
company. 

“So we have a committee looking 
into the possibility of making a deal 
with one gas company to supply all 
of our needs,” he said. 

Further describing the purposes 
and functions of the new group, Mr. 
Stewart said, “Our aim is to get bet- 
ter prices for producers and to grow 
better birds. We’re having panel dis- 
cussions at our monthly meetings. 
We'll take five members and an- 
nounce a subject. Each man is sup- 
posed to be pretty well versed on the 
delegated subject. It may be diseases, 
sanitation or lighting. We've had 
some pretty lively discussions already. 

“The point is, however, that we 
are trying to bring about more effi- 
cient production of broilers by giving 
out some information. One man may 
have some ideas the other members 
can use. By having these pane! dis- 
cussions, we can pass that informa- 
tion along,” he explained. 

The integrated program in the area 
is handled by several different feed 
companies, Mr. Stewart said. 

“TI guess there must be four or five 
different companies in the area. 
We're being canvassed regularly by a 
number of other companies, but for 
the most part we're all pretty well 
satisfied with the people we have 
been doing business with all along,” 
he said. 

This doesn’t mean the growers 


Columbia Phosphate Co. 
1007 Washington Si Lovis, Mo 


wouldn’t be willing to switch if the 
right offer came along. It’s another 
advantage of an association, he said. 

“However, let me emphasize that 
we are anxious to work with our 
present companies,” he continued. 
“And I think, as a committee, we can 
do so. 

“The feed people have their prob- 
lems and we have ours. We have to 
make some money out of the produc- 
tion of broilers. The feed people also 
have to make money. Seems to all of 
us the task is to grow broilers at a 
profit so the processors can make 
money and the feed people, too. By 
buying what we can for less money, 
like the gas for brooders, the light 
bulbs and working out our own prob- 
lems we can attain some of those 
goals,” he said. 

In addition to Mr. Stewart serving 
as secretary, the association has 
Harry Yarbrough, Prattville, as presi- 
dent, and Billy Skinner, Wetumpka, 
as vice president. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Trade UP to the new 


Steinlite 500-RC 


Proven best for accuracy ... speed. . . simplicity of 
operation... by the thousands of elevators across 
the country who have bought more SEEDBURO-STEINLITE 


testers than all other makes combined! 


Trade-up Reason No. 1 


INSTANT ACCURACY lets you check- 
the automatic meter reading quickly, 
without grinding or damaging the sample. 


Trade-up Reason No. 2 

NO DIALS to adjust, no buttons to push. 
Just drop the sample into the test cell 
and read the simple scale. 


Trade-up Reason No. 3 


BIG 250 GRAM SAMPLE is more truly 
representative of the moisture content of 
the entire load. 


Trade-up Reason No. 4 


ONE-SCALE READINGS for all mois- 
ture ranges and eye-level thermometer 
give you the information at a glance. 


Trade-up Reason No. 5 

RELIABLE RESULTS from the elimi- 
nation of human errors. Large sample 
minimizes the importance of weighing 
errors. 


Accurate Testing makes the difference 


Designed specifically for fast, accurate testing 
of the moisture content of whole grains, the 
Seedburo-Steinlite 500-RC can repay its pur- 
chase price with savings realized on just three 
ps onl of grain. That’s just one of the many 
reasons you should have the accuracy of the 


500-RC in your operation. 


This is accuracy you can depend upon’, . . as 


thousands of users who have made Seedburo- 
Steinlite Moisture Testers the country’s best- 
selling tester have already discovered. Years of - 
research and improvement have gone into the 
new 500-RC. A full one-year factory guarantee 
is your assurance that the Seedburo-Steinlite 
500-RC is the finest moisture tester value you 
can buy. 


The 500-RC was specifically designed to test not only normal samples but also samples from high 
moisture grain, grains with mixed moisture content, rain-dampened grain, and other samples which 


are difficult to. test accurately. 


Liberal Trade-In Allowance 


Full One Year Factory Guarantee 


Free Loaner Service 


dburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY Dept. FS-5, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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AN MESSAGE TO THE MAN 


A “Feeder-Dealer” 
discusses Hygromix 
from both sides 
of the fence 


John Danckwart is both a hog 
feeder and a feed dealer. As a 


feeder, he uses Hygromix. As a 


dealer, he now sells Hygromix 
feeds on the solid basis of results 


from personal experience. 
by Eugene S. Hahnel 


| 
| 


JOHN W. DANCKWART, 
FEEDER: 


“| think Hygromix is one of the biggest advance- 
ments in the history of swine raising. We haven't 
seen a worm since we started using it.” 


+ 


When we visited Mr. Danckwart’s farm at Wabasha, 
Minnesota, he had 173 larger pigs and 71 smaller pigs on 
hand. The small pigs had been farrowed by seven sows, 
giving him a litter average of 10.3 pigs weaned per sow. 


He told us that on April 4 the 71 pigs weighed an 
average of 46% lbs. after consuming $2.46 worth of 
creep feed. On April 26, after eating 100 Ibs. of Hygro- 
mix grower (at a total cost of $3.31), they averaged 
86% lbs. each. The cost of gain for this period figured 
out at 8.27 cents per pound. 


“Our records show that our pigs have gained faster, 
and at less cost, since we began using Hygromix,” Mr. 
Danckwart told us, “...and, the faster a pig gains, 
the less he costs because you aren’t spending as much 
feed for body maintenance.” 


Mr. Danckwart summed up his personal experience 
with Hygromix feeds this way: “I think Hygromix is 
one of the biggest advancements in the history of swine 
raising. We haven’t seen a worm since we started using 
it. When you control worms before they do their dam- 
age, you automatically prevent a lot of the problems 
that have plagued swine raisers up until now. 


“We feel our pigs have been finishing more evenly 
since we started using Hygromix. We’ve had fewer 
tailenders, and we can top out a bigger share of our 
pigs at market time.” 


Mr. Danckwart plans for about 100 litters a year from 48 brood sows. 
Under his management plan, the sows farrow twice a year, and new 
litters are born every two months. The young pigs get Hygromix early 
in their starter feed and continue until they average about 100 Ibs. 


JOHN W. DANCKWART, 
DEALER: 


“As a man who contacts a lot of farmers, I’ve come 
to the conclusion that Hygromix must be fed prop- 
erly and continuously as recommended.” 


From his personal feeding experience with Hygromix, John 
learned several things which he passes on to his customers. 
“I’ve come to the conclusion that Hygromix must be fed 
properly and continuously as recommended. You shouldn’t 
let your customer run out of Hygromix concentrate and 
skip it for a week or two. Also, they shouldn’t water down 
the level of Hygromix in the ration with pasture, slop, or 
grains. You’ve got to feed it right to get the best results. 


“Sometimes, you’ve got to overcome an objection about 
the cost of the proper amount of supplement. I asked one 
man who complained, why he didn’t save money by just 
putting five quarts of oil in his tractor instead of seven. 
He said, ‘because it takes seven quarts.’ I told him the 
same point applied to Hygromix feeds. When you feed the 
way you’re supposed to, you get the results the manufac- 
turer says you will.” 


An observant man, Mr. Danckwart found another advan- 
tage to Hygromix feeds that many customers may not be 
aware of. “If you watch hogs close, you’ll see the bigger 
ones bully the smaller pigs away from the feed door. The 
little pigs have to sneak their feed, so they don’t get enough. 
Hygromix seems to help the pigs get off to an even start, and 
there’s fewer smaller ones to fall more and more behind.” 


FLY 


(S. hygroscopicus am products, Lilly) 
: 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethylstilbestrol premix) Streptomycin Sulfate Vitamin B12 Mlcro-Pen® procaine penicillin G) BE 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 1 
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Dairy Feed Residue 
California Problem 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The prob- 
lem of residues and tolerances for 
dairy feeds is one of the most com- 
plex and difficult facing the Califor- 
nia Department of Agriculture, Di- 
rector William E. Warne told the 
Milk Producers Council of California 
in a speech delivered at Disneyland. 

“The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has established toler- 
ances for such pesticides as DDT 
and toxaphene on fruits and vege- 
tables, and in the fat meat from cer- 
tain meat animals, but permits none 
at all in milk,” Mr. Warne said. 
“Therefore, feeds containing small 
amounts of these chemicals are satis- 
factory for meat animals but not for 
dairy animals. 

“If we establish a tolerance of zero 
for DDT, for example, on feed crops 
to protect the dairyman, we are de- 
nying the legitimate sale of these 
crops for meat animals. If we take 
no action against small residues on 
feed, the dairyman is left to pro- 
tect himself in his purchases of in- 
dividual lots. The dairyman, quite 
reasonably, is dismayed at a situation 
where legal feed can produce illegal 
milk. 

“The picture is further complicated 
by the fact that various lots of hay, 
for example, are not identifiable by a 
lot number or a grower’s number as 
other crops are, and this makes it 
all the more difficult to market or 
purchase two kinds of hay—some 
lots suitable for dairy animals and 
some not,” he added. 

“Furthermore, the grower of hay 
is faced with the possibility that his 
hay may become contaminated with 
DDT or similar pesticide by drift 
from applications made by his neigh- 
bor on nearby crops,” Mr. Warne not- 
ed. 

He also revealed that h's depart- 
ment has warned dairymen against 
the feeding to cows of such by-prod- 
ucts as peavines, apple pomace, al- 
mond hulls, corn silage and citrus 
fruit pulp unless assured that the 
material has not been contaminated 
by spray residues which would con- 
taminate milk. 

He also said that the Bureau of 
Dairy Service has launched a state- 
wide survey to determine the extent 
to which milk products have been 
subjected to contamination. In some 
places, he said, minute traces of pesti- 
cide residues were found. The extent 
of residues found was considered 
harmless in that it was well below 
the tolerances established by the gov- 
ernment for other food products. 
However, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration edict to the effect that 
no detectable residue of any pesti- 
cide would be permitted in milk has 
changed this conclusion, he said. 


Canada’s Stabilization 
Prices for Cattle Set 


OTTAWA-—Stabilization prices for 
cattle and lambs, effective from April 
1, 1960 to March 31, 1961, were an- 
nounced here May 12 by L. W. Pear- 
sall, chairman of the agricultural sta- 
bilization board. 

Supports for these commodities are 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


DOES TIME TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EXAM CONSTITUTE SICK LEAVE ? 


WE CAN'T BUT | WAS I'M ENTITLED V7 BUT You 
PAY YOU FoR [] GETTING A To SICK WEREN'T 
YESTERDAY, PHYSICAL LEAVE / Sick 

HOMER / 

-~ 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


SICK LEAVE PAY 
/S ONLY FOR EMPLOYEE 
ILL AND UNABLE To 
WORK. 


Based on a 1959 
Virginia decision 


established at the mandatory level— 
80% of the average price for the past 
10 years for Good quality steers, live, 
and for Good lambs, live, Toronto 
market. Cattle supports on this basis 


are set at $18.20 per cwt., which is 
80% of the 10-year average of $22.75 
per cwt. This represents an increase 
of 40¢ per cwt. over last year’s sup- 
port price. 


Lamb supports have been estab- 
lished at $19.35 per cwt. or 80% of 
the 10-year average of $24.17 per 
cwt. This support is 20¢ per cwt. be- 
low the support of last year. 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
COMPLETE 

BLOWER PACKAGES 
FROM SUTORBILT 


Ze 


| 


& 


New Series “88” Blowers can be factory-packaged for operation with 
power take-off . . . gasoline engines . . . electric motors for unloading 
bulk commodities such as cement and feedstuffs. 


New lightweight, space-saving Sutorbilt series “88” Rotary Positive 
Blowers are so flexible in design that now you can have any kind of 
complete blower package you want. Featuring such proven Sutorbilt 
efficiencies as the 2-lobed counter-rotating impeller and the special 
Sutorbilt timing hub, these new compact, minimum power units are 
engineered from cast iron, alloy steels, ductile iron and aluminum for 


long-time, heavy duty peak performance. 


Power Take-Off Operation. Sutorbilt “88” Blowers run at maximum 
efficiency on the limited power available. The overall efficiency of the 
“88” series is reflected in reduced temperature rise. Integral gear 
heads are available to provide the most efficient power take-off shaft 
conversion to optimum blower speeds. 


Because of lower power requirements, ‘‘88”’ Blowers make possible 
economies in driver specification. As an added feature the lubrication 
system is completely divorced from the engine, thereby eliminating 
complications inherent in combined systems. 


For information and literature write Department C. 


CORPORATION, 


2966 EAST VICTORIA ST. ¢ COMPTON, CALIF. 
SUBSIDIARY OF FULLER COMPANY © CATASAUGQUA, PA. 
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HOW TO USE A POTENT IDEA 
TO SELL MORE SWINE FEED 


Ask your customers if they’ve ever 
considered this fact: 
By weaning time, the most important half 


of a litter’s life is gone...and half the 
litter is dead. 


(Here’s how it adds up: The first half 
of a litter’s life—from conception to 
weaning—is the roughest. An average of 
6 pigs are lost from conception to farrow- 
ing...2 after farrowing.) 

And how many of your customers 
would buy your entire Life Cycle Feed- 
ing program if they realized this fact: 

Life Cycle Feeding and Management 


can help correct 80% of the causes for short 
litters on today’s typical farm...can help 
cut 25% to 50% off pig costs at farrowing. 


Show your customers how—by farrow- 
ing larger litters and weaning more pigs 
—they can increase their income with no 
increase in basic costs... and you have 
a perfect background for your sales story 
on gestation, lactation and starter feeds: 


e Pregnant sows need a special balance of nutri- 
ents for farrowing larger litters of strong, 
healthy pigs. 


e At lactation, different levels of nutrients such 
as vitamins, minerals and protein are needed 
by sows for a heavy flow of high-quality milk. 


e Baby pigs need a starter feed fortified with high 
levels of antibiotics, proteins, minerals and 
other nutrients for the best livability and faster 
growth. 
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Great sales story? Sure thing. And 
more swine producers are putting 
emphasis on Life Cycle Feeding and 
Management every year. See your Pfizer 
representative for complete details on 
this sales-boosting program. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the world’s well-being... 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. « 7600 Ambassador 
Row, Dallas 7 « 230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. + 6460 
W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 « 1500 16th St., San Francisco 
3 e 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. « In 
Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Terramycin’s Part in the 
Life Cycle 


It helps prevent and treat: 


Scours (Bacterial Diarrhea, Infectious Enteritis, 
Vibrio Dysentery, Necro, Black Scours, 
Salmonella and Bacillary Infections associated 
with virus diseases. ) 


Respiratory diseases: Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Pleurisy, Shipping Fever and bacterial complica- 
tions associated with Pneumonia. 


Atrophic Rhinitis: Helps maintain weight gains and 
feed consumption in the presence of this disease. 


Leptospirosis: Reduces instances of abortion, 
gives higher survival rate of healthier pigs and 
helps maintain normal weight gains and feed 
consumption. 


Stress: Prevents setbacks from Terramycin*-sus- 
ceptible organisms triggered by the stress of 
chilling, vaccination, farrowing, castration, 
weaning, etc. 


In Starter Feeds: Protects against diseases asso- 
ciated with stress; helps give faster gains and 
better feed conversion. 


*Brand of oxytetracycline 
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G.L.F. Co-op Expands 
‘Share-the-Risk’ Plan 


For Marketing Turkeys 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, will help 
growers market about 75,000 turkeys 
this year—an increase of about 2,000 
from 1959 when G.L.F. entered this 
field—reports Harold Smith, mana- 
ger, livestock contracting depart- 
ment, in a recent G.L.F. publication. 

“We don't call our plan a con- 
tract,” Mr. Smith says. “Rather, we 
refer to it as a share-the-risk deal. 
Marketing is probably the most im- 
portant G.L.F. contribution.” 

He says turkey growers “have been 
glad to let G.L.F. handle the sale of 
their birds, and have been well sat- 
isfied with the marketing arrange- 
ments made.” Mr. Smith makes con- 
tacts with buyers and decides wheth- 
er to sell the birds or to hold them 
in frozen storage for later sale. 

Here’s how the G.L.F. turkey mar- 


keting plan as explained by Mr. 
Smith works: 

G.L.F. furnishes poults and feed 
for growers who enter the agreement 
and advances 15¢ per poult for litter 
and brooding expenses. If there are 
profits when the birds are sold, grow- 
ers get up to 2¢ per bird per week. 
Any profits above that are split half 
and half between the grower and 
G.LF. 

Growers may buy back birds from 
G.L.F. for sale to local accounts they 
develop. 

Almost all of the turkeys involved 
in the G.L.F. plan are raised in the 
Watertown, N.Y., area where nine 
farmers have signed agreements with 
G.L.F. this year, Mr. Smith reports. 
They will raise about 25 flocks timed 
to reach holiday tables at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter and Pass- 
over. 

Mr. Smith reports that it takes 
20-22 weeks to grow a hen and about 
22-24 weeks for a tom. G.L.F. rec- 


ommends that the birds be grown in 
separate sexed flocks. 

Harold Dennis, Adams, N.Y., is 
flock supervisor for G.L.F. He offers 
management help to growers using 
G.L.F. feeds whether or not they are 
operating under the agreement. 


REBUILDING ELEVATOR 


FORT BENTON, MONT. — The 
Greely Elevator Co., Great Falls, has 
let a contract for rebuilding the local 
elevator on the site of the old struc- 
ture, which was destroyed by fire 
Dec. 8. The new elevator will be all 
steel, with two steel tanks. It will 
have a capacity of 104,000 bu., and 
space will be allocated for an addi- 
t'onal 100,000 bu. if found to be need- 
ed later, reports Ted Greely, owner. 
The company, which operated 24 ele- 
vators at 23 Montana points, went 
for many years without a loss by fire, 
but in June, 1957, lost its Carter 
elevator. The Fort Benson loss was 
the second. 


ELBA 
TE TRONIC 
‘CONTROL 
automatically » 
starts.and stops. 
the scoop 
at touch” a 
ofa finger. 


Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials 
handling in box cars. With Elba's exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator 
has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 
commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 
models available, all reasonably priced. 


ELBA CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73, L. I., NEW YORK 


Send this coupon now for complete specifications 


Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-528 

94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. |., New York 

Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 
unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI(] BULLY[) MOBY (] 


CARS 


IN BULK CARS 


DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
put—30 tons of soft feed per hour. 
Generates a pull up to 1400 pounds. 
Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 
It weighs 480 Ibs. 


BULLY -— Extra power for heavier jobs 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 
tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
HP electric motor (220-440 volts) or 8 
HP gasoline engine. It weighs 870 Ibs. 


MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 
scoops, each independently controlled 
by push-button switch. it weighs 946 Ibs. 


New PENB Advisory 
Unit Head Announced 


CHICAGO—Dr. Herbert S. Wilgus, 
vice president and director of re- 
search and nutrition of the Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena, Cal., is serv- 
ing this year as 
chairman of the 
Poultry & Egg 
National 
technical research 
advisory commit- 
tee, PENB an- 
nounced. 

He succeeds Dr. 
Milton L. Scott, 
Cornell University 
poultry nutrition 
scientist, who continues to serve as a 
member of the committee. Chairmen 
serve for only one year. 

This committee provides counsel to 
PENB on programs dealing with the 
development of research projects and 
educational materials. 

A graduate of Cornell, Dr. Wilgus 
devoted considerable time to egg 
quality studies. Some of the work in- 
volved nutrition. An important part 
of it was done with Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen of NEPPCO, on interior 
quality, culminating in the first 
charts illustrating the interior ap- 
pearance of eggs of different candled 
grades. This has evolved over the 
years into the current USDA colored 
chart. 

Committee members who serve for 
three years, in addition to Dr. Wilgus 
and Dr. Scott, are: Dr. G. M. Briggs, 
department of health, education and 
welfare, National Institutes of 
Health; Dr. L. E. Dawson, poultry 
science department, Michigan State 
University, and Dr. Richard H. 
Forsythe, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment, Iowa State University. 


Feed Equipment Firm 
Makes Price Reduction 


DETROIT — Price reductions have 
been made possible through altera- 
t'ons in design of the Roto-Bin-Dica- 
tor, according to George A. Schemm, 
president of the Bin-Dicator Co., De- 
troit. The company manufactures bin- 
level indicators, aerator units and 
shaft motion indicators. 

Roto-Bin-Dicators are used as au- 
tomatic bulk material level indicators 
and controls on practically any bulk 
material that will flow through a bin, 
officials said. 

Mr. Schemm said the major design 
changes have been in the motor, 
switch and switch mountings, result- 
ing in lowered manufacturing costs. 
These have made possible price re- 
ductions ranging from 6 to 15% on 
certain models, he noted. 

Special replacement kits are avail- 
able for customers to use in incorpo- 
rating the improved construction fea- 
tures in any Roto-Bin-Dicator manu- 
factured in recent years, Mr. Schemm 
said. 


Hy-Line Poultry Farms 


Name Service Director 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Dr. Donald 
D. Pate, Raleigh, N.C., has been 
named service director for Hy-Line 
Poultry Farms, Des Moines. 

Dr. Pate will » 
conduct service 
work in the east- 
ern and southern 
U.S. and will con- 
tinue to live in 
Raleigh. He was 
graduated from 
Texas A & M Col- 
lege in 1953 with a 
D.V.M. degree, 
and received his 
M.S. degree in 
poultry pathology 
in 1955. The past 3% years, he has 
been assistant chief of seven diag- 
nostic laboratories in North Carolina 
and in charge of the main poultry 
laboratory in Raleigh. 


Dr. D. D. Pate 
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ONE TWENTY-TON REASON AG is 


Pewee YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS¢g 


¥ 


in economical bulk carloads, 
50 or 100 /b. bags, can be shipped ~"~—=4 
guickly to any point in the U.S. 


SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you order. And 
there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. ™ 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural "oe 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 

will get more for their nutrient dollar . . . and more value from your feed — 

when you use SOLULAC .. . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 

continuous supply. 


*Additional Information on Request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


| 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


(A PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


° 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Pavl 13, Minnesota 
600; 
SERVICE 


Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 
PRODUCTS 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 
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grain stream fumigation 


Safe from residue build-up! Safe for your men! Larvacide 
fumigation is free from tolerance . . . has a built-in 
safety warning odor. It kills insects fast. Ask us about 
automatic Larvacide systems. 


Larvacide 


PANOGEN 


COMPANY 


Division of Morton Chemical Company 
110 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


feed sales increases. 


“The feed business is not only sell- 
ing bags of feed. It actually is selling 
livestock production. The day we for- 
get that goal we begin doing a dis- 
service to agriculture.” 

That’s the policy of Vaughn Sin- 
clair, manager, Farm Bureau Service 
Co., St. James, Minn., who believes 
service is most of that “extra some- 
thing” that boosted the company’s 
dollar sales volume from $30,000 in 
1953 to $149,000 in 1959. 

One of the most important factors 
in the success of the business, as Mr. 
Sinclair sees it, is its grinding and 
mixing program. Others he lists are: 
Farm calls, stabilization of finance 
policy, aid to patrons in arranging 
credit and understanding the princi- 
ples of animal nutrition. 


Program 2, Years Old 


The grinding and mixing program 
was launched in the fall of 1957 with 
the purchase of a Barnard & Leas 


SUGGESTION — Sign in Farm Bu- 
reau Service Co. store suggests that 
customers check with poultry special- 
ist (pointing) if they have flock prob- 
lems, 


BUSINESS BUILDERS—Drivers pose with their new Barnard & Leas mo- 
bile feed mills in front of Farm Bureau Service Co. building in St. James, 
Minn. The firm’s management is convinced that a grinding and mixing pro- 
gram is one of the most important factors which have produced substantial 


Mobile Mills Important Factors 
In Selling ‘Livestock Production’ 


By J. |. Swedberg 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


mobile mill. In that year, Mr. Sin- 
clair says, the total dollar volume of 
sales was $67,000; this increased to 
$119,000 in 1958 and to $149,000 in 
1959. 

At the beginning of 1959 a second 
mill was added. “We thought that it 
would add 50% to our grinding busi- 
ness. But it practically doubled the 
receipts from this activity,” Mr. Sin- 
clair notes. Grinding and mixing in- 
come for January-June, 1958, with 
one mill was $6,150. Income for the 
same period in 1959 with two mills 
was $12,340. Total monthly tonnage 
of feed sold with no mill was 44 
tons; with one mill, 91 tons; with 
two mills, 125 tons. 


“Business Builder” 

“Our grinding and mixing service 
is a business builder,” says Mr. Sin- 
clair. But he warns that the key to 
making the portable mill operation 
a success is the man on the machine. 
“It takes selling. Losing money on a 
portable mill is not impossible. It 
can be done.” 

Mr. Sinclair reports that about half 
of the company’s gross income comes 
from direct sales; the other half from 
the milling operation. 

He was asked what would happen 
if the firm dropped its milling serv- 
ice. The answer: “We would lose a 
good share of the patrons who want 
that service. Our competition would 
see to that.” 

Farm Bureau Service Co. at St. 
James operates its milling service 
like this: Orders for concentrates are 
hauled te the farm on the mobile 
mill. At the farm the farmer’s grain 
and hay are ground and mixed with 


| IN OPERATION—Mobile mill grinding and mixing service is demonstrated 
| by employee of Farm Bureau Service Co., St. James, Minn. 
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PHOTO BULLETIN BOARD — Vaughn Sinclair, manager, Farm Bureau 
Service Co., St. James, Minn., stands beside bulletin board filled with pictures 
taken on patrons’ farms. Some pictures taken by the company are given to 


farmers, and others are used in publicity. 


the proper proportion of concentrate. 
“We sell concentrate—not grain that 
the patron already owns,” Mr. Sin- 
clair notes. 

Charges for this service vary. 
“Small jobs cost more,” Mr. Sinclair 
says. “Our minimum charge is $4 re- 
gardless of the amount milled. Aver- 
age charges run from 15 to 20¢ cwt. 
No charge is made for delivering con- 
centrates or direct-sale feeds.” 

The mobile mill operator is paid a 
salary and a commission on sales, 
grinding and mixing income. This 
commission is paid to “spur the op- 
erator to greater efforts in drumming 
up business.” 

What about the costs of operating 
a mobile mill? 

“Today a mill would cost us about 
$17,800,” says Mr. Sinclair. “We plan 
to charge them off over a five-year 
period. And we like to believe that 
something will be left at the end of 
the period. We will buy new mills 
oftener if such a policy is warranted.” 

Sales Tool 

Mr. Sinclair considers the milling 
service as a sales tool. “There is no 
profit in the milling operation alone,” 
he says, “but income takes care of 
expenses and depreciation. We oper- 
ate the mills on a break-even basis, 
but it provides service and thereby 
increases our feed sales. 

“As a rule we would not grind and 
mix for a patron unless he buys our 
concentrate. But we often start a new 
customer with service only. Eventu- 
ally, we expect him to buy our feed.” 

The Farm Bureau company’s man- 
agement believes that handling feed 
in bulk is not practical under the 
conditions of the current operation. 
“Carrying bagged concentrates on 
the mill simplifies the operation,” Mr. 
Sinclair explains. “Only one bin is re- 
quired in the mill. If we were to use 
bulk concentrates in the grinding op- 
eration, it would be necessary to have 
a separate bin for each formula. 


“The operator is open to convic- 
tion, however, and will handle feed in 
bulk when he finds it to be of ad- | 
vantage. Bulk handling is advan- 
tageous when feed is delivered in | 
large lots.” 

Other Lines 


In addition to its feed sales and 
services, the company sells fertilizer, 
seed and farm chemicals. Mr. Sin- 
clair calls the feed end of the busi- 
ness a “stabilizing factor.” He says 
the other lines are more seasonal, 
and the feed business fills in the gaps 
between peaks in the sale of the oth- 
er lines. 

The company puts to work some 
special sales ideas. For instance, a 
June feed promotion is in its third 
year. “In the first part of June w2 
pulled in five carloads of feed and 
had a ‘train load’ sale,” Mr. Sinclair | 
says. “Our patrons took the feed off | 
the cars and we gave them a 5% dis- 
count. We sold 100 tons plus a trailer 
ioad in one week.” 

Mr. Sinclair is considering the idea 
of giving premiums instead of dis- 
counts. He feels a premium may be 
remembered longer. “If we give a 
ham, for example, the entire family 
will know where it came from.” 


Promotion includes work with 
members of 4-H and Future Farmers 
of America groups and the sponsor- 
ship of a banquet for feeders. “When | 
the youth organizations have tours, 
we pay for their dinner,” Mr. Sin- 
clair reports. “A feeders’ barquet is 
held each fall and potential feed cus- 
tomers are invited. Since we must 
know who is coming, we enclose a 
return card with our invitation.” 

The banquet costs Farm Bureau ' 
Serv'ce Co. about $150. Some 100 | 
farmers usually attend the event. En- 
tertainment is furnished and a speak- 
er on feeding is included in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Sinclair believes that the ban- 
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INVITATION—This poster in office invites farmers to ask about grinding and 
mixing service of Farm Bureau Service Co. at St. James, Minn. 
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Blackstrap molasses is your 
most economical source 

of carbohydrates plus. 
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INSTITUTE OFFICERS—These are the newly-elected officers of the Animal 


Health Institute (left to right): James E. McCabe, Merck & Co, first vice 
president; C. D. Siverd, American Cyanamid Co., second vice, pres’dent; Dr. 
Thomas B. Huff, American Serum Co., treasurer, and Dr. Guy A. Railsback, 
Cutter Laboratories, president. Elections were held during the 20th annual 
meeting of AHI recently in Washington. 


quet creates good will and that “it 

is much more worthwhile than hand- 

ing out trinkets.” > 
Takes Pictures 

Taking p‘ctures on patrons’ farms 
is another practice followed quite ex- 
tensively. About 50 farms have been 
covered in this way. Some pictures 
are given to the farmers, some are 
used in publicity and others are 
mounted on the bulletin board in the 
office. Mr. Sinclair finds that this 
practice shows the customer that the 
company is interested in his opera- 
tion. “It is a business builder,” he 
says. “It ties the customer closer to 
the company.” 

The credit policy in the company’s 
feed business is similar to that fol- 
lowed in other lines. In general, pay- 
ment is required in 30 days, and a 
credit statement and an open end 
note are used where credit is needed. 
Mr. Sinclair works with lending agen- 
cies in arranging credit for custom- 
ers. 

To keep up to date on develop- 
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BROILER PRODUCERS 
AVOIDING CONTRACTS 


DOBSON, N.C.— More producers 
recently have started growing bfoil- 
ers without contracts with feedout 
companies, according to L. F. Trues- 
dale, Jr., ass'stant agricultural agent 
in Surry County. 

Mr. Truesdale says producers buy 
their baby chicks on the open market 
at cash prices, buy feed at cash price, 
f.o.b. the farm, and sell the broilers 
at a local processing plant. 

“The risks are greater for the pro- 
ducer under this system,” Mr. Trues- 
dale added, “but the returns also 
are greater with a good group of 
birds and a good market price.” 


ments in feeds and feeding, Mr. Sin- 
clair attends a session on feed and 
fertilizer at an agricultural college 
each summer. 

“The big thing in the feed business 
is to see that feeds are used proper- 
ly, employing the correct formulas,” 
says Mr. Sinclair. “There is no need 
to oversell. But underselling is just 
as much an injustice.” 


5 Feed, Grain Firms 


Get Loan Approvals 


WASHINGTON — Report on con- 
ditional loan approvals from the 
Small Business Administration in- 
cluded five loans to grain and feed 
firms. 

These were: Mount Vernon (Iowa) 
Feed Service, Inc., $20,000 for feed 
mill; Chain Elevator, Plevna, Kan- 
sas, $6,000 for grain buyer business; 
Springport (Mich.) Elevator, $55,000 
for grain elevator; Kingdom Feed 
Service, Inc., Fulton, Mo., $10,000 for 
custom feed grinding and operation of 
food equipment store, and James K. 
Young, Union Star, Mo., $20,000 for 
grain elevator. 

Small business loan applications 
were up 35% in March compared 
with February, Phillip McCallum, 
administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, said. 

During March. 850 applications to- 
taling $53,151,000 were received as 
compared with 630 applications to- 
taling $35,840,000 in February. How- 
ever, the March, 1960, loan applica- 
tions were well under March a year 
ago when 1,083 loan applications 
were received totaling $60,473,000. 

Business loan approvals during 
March, 1960, totaled 316 for $15,- 
434,000, as compared with 308 loans 
for $13.867,000 approved in Febru- 
ary and 509 loans for $24,950,000 ap- 
proved in March a year ago. 


Dates for Washington 


Nutrition Meeting Set 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The 13th an- 
nual Washington Animal Industry 
Conference, co-sponsored by Wash- 
ington State University and the 
Washington State Feed Assn., will be 
held Nov. 14-15 at Skagit Valley Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon. 

The program will begin at 1 p.m. 
Nov. 14 and will end at noon Nov. 15. 
Basis for the program will be recent 
information on nutrition for livestock 
and poultry. Research views and re- 
ports will also be part of the pro- 
gram. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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Good eating “fed-in” only wii 4 


Growers are turning to feed containing LIPAMONE — 
the only feed additive that changes a bird’s 
hormonal balance to produce capon-like effects 
in roasters, broilers and turkeys. 


differences that 
pay dividends 


Re. 


, 


LIPAMONE produces a juicier, more ten- 
der bird —- one that almost bastes it- 
self when cooking. LIPONETTES® 
(birds fed LipAMONE) have a succu- 
lence that means tasty, flavorful eating. 


LIPONETTES have better bloom. 
Skin becomes pliable, fine-textured. 
Broilers and roasters show more uni- 
formity in size and quality . . . more 
even pigmentation . . . finer finish. 


% LB. IPAMONE...PER TON OF FEED...FROM ABOUT 5 WEEKS 


LipamMone-fed birds are easier to pick 
. easier to dress. Processors have 


fewer throwouts. 


Meat yield is decidedly better. 


LipaMone has a quieting effect. Birds 
calm down, stop fighting and running 
off weight, do less picking. LipPAMONE 
in the feed induces no stress condi- 
tions to trigger CRD or other diseases. 


Liramone sold exclusively by 
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S OF AGE TO MARKET*... BUILDS QUALITY FOR PROFIT 


LIPAMONE cost is now about one penny per broiler (three 


cents each for roasters). Tests at Michigan State Uni- no handling of birds 
versity substantiate earlier experience which shows Lipa- 
MONE to be fully effective at 44 lb. per ton — a 60°,, reduc- pe im ing 
fi siete tion from original recommendation. no planti 
INcINES Reduce protein cost by 20°7, — LipAMoNE enables many —no stress 


growers to reduce the protein level without sacrificing 
growth rate or feed efficiency. In LipAMONE trials at 
Michigan State University, a 16°; protein finisher gave a 
9-week weight comparable to a 20°, protein finisher. Both *Federol regulotions require withdrawol 48 
feeds contained LipAMONE at the '4 lb.-per-ton level. hours before sloughter 


LipAMONE-fed birds gain rapidly 
often show improved feed efficiency. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Farm Unions Ask 


For Strict Quotas 


OTTAWA — The Canadian Wheat 
Board should enforce quota regula- 
tions, license all feed mills as its 
agents and prosecute all violators of 
the regulations, the Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council said in a brief 
submitted recently to the agricul- 
tural committee of the House of 
Commons by IFUC chairman, A. P. 
Gleave, president of the Saskatche- 
wan Farmers Union. 

The farm unions opposed a request 
of western feed mill operators that 
they be permitted to buy grain in an 
open market outside the quota and 
price regulations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

Two years ago, the feed manufac- 
turers’ trade section of the Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce made a sub- 
mission to the Bracken Commission 
on boxcars which stated that “the 
three provincial divisions of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers Assn. who sub- 
mit this presentation now firmly re- 
quest that existing regulations, 
whether statutory or administrative, 
be amended so as to permit feed man- 
ufacturers or processors of feed 
grain to purchase feed grain directly 
from producers free of quota restric- 
tions and at prevailing prices on the 
basis of supply and demand for proc- 
essing and resale within the provinces 
in which the grain is grown.” 

The question of delivery of grain 
by producers to feed mills has been 
referred by the government to the 
standing committee on agriculture 
which is to report observations and 
proposals to the House. 

IFUC objected to any loosening of 
quota regulations: “We regard any 
relaxation of Canadian Wheat Board 
regulations as a threat to the whole 
system of orderly marketing.” 
Rather, the group suggested, the 
board should enforce present quota 
regulations. 

The IFUC brief said that the quota 
system became a “necessity as ex- 
port markets became limited and 
grain became surplus within the pro- 
ducing area.” Its objective is the 
“equal distribution among producers 
of the market that is available.” 

This is, in essence, the same as the 
pricing principle of the Canadian 
Wheat Board that “each producer 
shall receive an equal price for an 
equal grade or quality of grain,” the 
IFUC said. 


Expand Operations 

The brief states that farmers “con- 
sider the Canadian Wheat Board so 
important in their economy that not 
only do they wish to preserve present 
operations of the board but have re- 
peatedly asked that the board expand 
its operations to include the market- 
ing of flax and rye.” 

IFUC recommended: (1) That all 
feed mills be licensed as agents of 
the Canadian Wheat Board; (2) that 
the present provisions be continued 
whereby a farmer may take his own 
grain to the mill and have it proc- 
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essed for feed as permitted at present 
by the Canadian Wheat Board; (3) 
that farmers continue to have the 
privilege of making farm-to-farm 
sales as they have at present; (4) 
that the Canadian Wheat Board be 
recognized outside of these provisions 
as the sole selling agent for wheat, 
oats and barley, whether outside or 
inside the designated area and that 
they be urged to adopt all measures 
for accelerating an aggressive pro- 
motional and sales policy throughout 
the world; (5) that the Canadian 
Wheat Board take the necessary 
steps to police the designated area 
and that those individuals and cor- 
porations who are presently trading 
wheat, oats and barley and acting as 
middlemen, be prosecuted; (6) that 
the powers of the Canadian Wheat 
Board be broadened to include the 
marketing of flax and rye. 


OPENS FEED COMPANY 
MESA, ARIZ.—Franklin Lewis has 
opened his new feed company here to 

be known as Franklin Lewis Co. 


Production of Eggs 
In Canada Increases 


OTTAWA—Net production of eggs 
in Canada (excluding Newfoundland) 
increased 2.3% in 1959 to 460,004,000 
doz. from 449,819,000 in 1958, accord- 
ing to advance figures from the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Average 
number of layers on farms rose to an 
estimated 29,302,000 from 29,076,000 
in the preceding year, while the rate 
of lay advanced to 190 from 188 eggs 
per hen. 

Egg exports totaled the equivalent 
of 29,932,000 doz. in the year com- 
pared with 19,386,000 in the preceding 
year and imports amounted to 2,449,- 
000 doz. as compared with 2,434,000. 
Domestic consumption was estimated 
at 418,925,000 doz. compared with 
422,201,000 the previous year, or a 
per capita consumption of 24 doz. 
to 24.8 doz. 

Poultry meat production increased 
10.7% to 502,763,000 Ib. from 470,- 
377,000 in 1958 (eviscerated weight). 
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Production of fowl and chicken meat, 
accounting for the major part of the 
total output, rose to 365,198,000 Ib. 
from 356,007,000. Output of turkey 
meat advanced to 130,614,000 Ib. from 
107,839,000, goose meat to 3,170,000 
lb. from 3,060,000 and duck meat to 
3,781,000 Ib. from 3,471,000. 

Per capita consumption of poultry 
meat increased in 1959 to 30.4 Ib. 
from 27.6 in 1958. Per capita con- 
sumption of fowl and chicken meat 
rose to 22 Ib. from 21.1 and consump- 
tion of turkey meat to 7.9 lb. from 
6. Per capita consumption of goose 
and duck meat at .2 and 3 Ib., respec- 
tively, was unchanged from the pre- 
ceding year. 


INCORPORATION 

ADAMS CITY, COLO. — Yoder 
Feed, Inc., has. filed“efticles of incor- 
poration, listing $49,999 capitalization 
to engage in the manufacture and 
sales of poultry and domestic animals, 
feeds, hay and grain. Incorporators- 
directors are Homer Yoder, William 
F. Beard and Robert L. Summers. 


TOP NUTRITION 


High level of Lactose — 
digested carbohydrate for all young animals. 
Plus — high quality milk protein, natural 
milk minerals and vitamins. 


PALATABILITY 


The sweeter taste of fresh, low acid, 
low ash, roller dried whole whey 
adds more taste appeal for greater 
early feed consumption. 
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scores 


@ WEIGHT GAIN @ FEED EFFICIENCY ® 


Once again Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 has been proven 
to prevent blackhead best and to provide other benefits 
needed by turkeys for fast, profitable gains. The follow- 
ing is taken from the “1959 TURKEY DISEASE 
CONTROL REPORT,” University of Minnesota, 
Northwest School and Experiment Station, located at 
Crookston, Minnesota. It is reprinted here to give you 
factual data on a series of tests that are important to 
every feed man. 


“Infectious Enterohepatitis (Blackhead) continues to be 
one of the more important turkey diseases in this area. 
According to USDA reports, death losses from this 
disease amount to over $3,750,000 annually, and there 
is an additional financial loss because other birds in the 
flock become infected but survive and show a loss of 
weight and market condition. Additional birds may be 
condemned at the time of inspection because of healed 
cecal or liver lesions. 


“In the past ten years, progress has been made in the 

development of effective drugs, but the complete pre- 

vention and control of blackhead has not been achieved. 

Because there is little or no immunity to the disease, 

the preventive program has to be used on a continu- 

ous basis. 

“‘The objectives of this year’s projects were: 

1. To compare the efficacy of .025 per cent 4-nitrophenylarsonic 
acid (Histostat-50), 025 and .035 per cent Nithiazide CHep. 
zide), .011 and .0166 per cent NF-64, .0166 per cent NF-179 


and .011 per cent of furazolidene (NF-180) when used on a 
continuous basis to prevent blackhead. 


2. To determine the effect of these drugs when used continu- 
ously from 4 to 24 weeks on the growth rate and finish of 
the turkeys. 


“Four hundred turkeys were divided into eight flocks 
of 50 birds each (25 hens and 25 toms) and rotated 
clockwise at weekly intervals in the pens to insure equal 
exposure of all birds to the contaminated yard. 


“The treatments employed from 4 to 24 weeks were 
as follows: 


Lot 1B—Basal ration Minnesota Standard 25% protein. 

Lot 2B—Basal+-1 |b. Histostat-50 per ton. 

Lot 3B—Basal+-1 Ib. 11 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 4B—Basal+-2 Ibs. 5 ounces Hepzide 30 mix per ton. 

Lot 5B—Basal+-2 Ibs. NF-64 mix (100 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 68—Basal-+-3 Ibs. NF-64 mix (150 gms. pure NF-64) per ton. 
Lot 7B—Basal+3 lbs. NF-179 (150 gms. pure NF-179) per ton. 
Lot 8B—Basal+2 Ibs. NF-180 (100 gms. pure NF-180) per ton. 


NATIONWIDE 


Blackhead 
inoculations 


“Fifty per cent of the hens and toms were inoculated 
with embryonated Heterakis eggs on July 24, 1959. 
The birds were fed only chopped yellow corn as their 
only source of feed and water for 20 hours prior to the 
inoculation. Medicated feeds were again fed on the eve- 
ning of the day of inoculation. The other birds in each 
lot were exposed to the disease by natural, contact. 


Diagnosis 

“All birds that died were autopsied and cause of death 
determined. The heart, liver, spleen and intestinal tract 
were fixed in formalin solution and sent to the Veter- 
inary Laboratory for further study. This was to deter- 
mine if any other diseases were complicating the 
blackhead losses. 


Drug Analysis 


“Representative samples of each feed at each mixing 
time were sent to the laboratory of the respective manu- 
facturers for drug analysis. The drugs were prepared 
in a suitable carrier pre-mix, then added to a soybean 
meal base before being added to 1,000-pound mix of 
the Minnesota Standard Turkey ration. 


“The analysis of the drug levels of the forty-eight mix- 
ings of the various rations showed good agreement 
between the theoretical and the actual amounts of the 
many different levels of drugs used in the experiments. 
The assays showed the percentage of drugs in all rations 
to be well within the limits of error of the analysis. 


Conclusions 


“From 10 to 14 days after the exposure the birds 
showed the effects of the disease particularly in the 
control pen. Losses occurred starting about 14 days 
after exposure. During the experiment, a few birds 
died from non-specific causes. There was no other dis- 
ease apparent in the flock. 


(Comparative data are given in table on next page.) 


“Although the range has been used for these blackhead 
studies since 1951 and in earlier experiments heavy 
mortality was encountered from natural exposure, in 
recent years very little exposure has been obtained 


SERVICE 


: 5 Av. Wt. Toms, Lbs... . . 21.96 22.94 21.81 21.95 | 22.47 21.49 23.44 23.05 


— 
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every point 
FLESHING BLACKHEAD PREVENTION 
Weight, Feed Efficiency, Finish, and Mortality Data 


Lot Number ...... 1B 2B 3B 4B 5B 6B 7B 8B 
Drug Treatment. . . . . None 1 Ib. 1 Ib, 11 oz. | 2 Ib. 5 oz. 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 3 Ib. 2 Ib. 
Histostat | Hepzide | Hepzide NF NF NF NF 

50 30 30 64 64 179 180 


Av. Wt. Hens, Lbs... . . 15.13 15.58 14.99 15.01 15.72 15.28 15.54 14,74 
Feed Req. Per lb. Gain . 5.08 4.17 4.67 4.32 4.63 3.91 3.98 4.48 


Feathering—Toms. . . . | 93.75 98.75 94.44 100.00 100.00 89.29 98.96 97.50 
Hens... . | 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 98.75 98.86 100.00 99.00 


Fieshing— Toms... . 84.38 96.25 90.28 84.38 92.30 80.95 92.71 88.75 
Hens. . . . | 100,00 100.00 100.00 100.00 98.75 98.86 100.00 98.00 


anes Blackhead, % « | 24% 2% 12% 10% 22% 14% 4% 12% | 


from the soil. Heterakis ova have been administered 
for the past few years to supplement the pen exposure 
but in spite of this exposure there does not seem to 
be a buildup of the infection in the soil. Whether the 
constant use of the area with the continuous use of 
medication has played any value in reducing the amount 
of blackhead picked up from the pen exposure is open 
to speculation. 

“With the exception of Lot 5B, the mortality was 
reduced 50 per cent or better. Lots 2B and 7B had the 
lowest loss from blackhead. 


“At the time of evisceration, the organs of all birds 
were examined for evidence of lesions of Blackhead or 
any other diseases. A few birds showed healed lesions 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 
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of blackhead, but had recovered to pass inspection.” 


What Does This 


Mean To You? 


As a feed manufacturer or dealer, you'll surely want 
your customers’ birds to have all the many benefits 
provided by Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Also you'll 
be glad to know that Histostat is an “old drug” that 
does not require special paper work for FDA clearance. 
Please phone, write or wire today for a copy of Feed 
Manufacturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and person- 
ally answer your questions about using Histostat-50 to 
formulate a superior turkey feed. 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


Arsanilic Acid in Growing-Fatten- 
ing Rations of Identical Twin 


Calves. 
© D. E. Hodge, M. P. Plumiee and W. M. 


. Purdue U + Journal Ani- 
mal Science, Vol. 19, No. 1, pp. 38-43, 
February, 1960. 
ABSTRACT: 


The purpose( of this study was to 
evaluate the effects of four levels of 
arsanilic acid *(0, 50, 150, 250, 350 
mg. per day) in rations of growing- 
fattening identical twin beef calves. 


Four sets of identical twin calves 
ranging in age from 351 to 555 days 
were used. Three pounds per head 
per day of Purdue Supplement A 
and all the corn cobs that the calves 
would eat were fed during a pre-ex- 
perimental period of three weeks. 
During the 146-day feeding trial, each 
calf was offered 3 Ib. Purdue cattle 
supplement per day (1.5 Ib. twice 
daily), plus all of the cracked shelled 
corn and ground corn cobs it would 
consume. 
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The corn and cobs were fed in the 
following way: The first day each 
calf received only ground corn cobs 
plus 3 Ib. of Supplement A; the sec- 
ond day, 1 lb. of cracked shelled 
corn replaced 1 Ib. of cobs; the next 
day 2 Ib. corn replaced 2 Ib. cobs, 
etc., etc., until the ratio of corn to 
cobs was 2:1. Thereafter, the ratio 
remained constant and the total con- 
sumption was regulated by individual 
appetite. 

All animals each had access to 
iodized salt and mineral mix. One 
member of each twin set was control 
while the other member was placed 
on one of the four levels of arsan- 
ilic acid, making one animal on each 
of the arsanilic acid levels and four 
controls. 

The results showed no effect on 
growth rate for daily feeding of 50 
or 150 mg. of arsanilic acid, but it 
was reduced an average of .16 Ib. 
daily at the 250 mg. level, and .33 Ib. 
daily at the 350 mg. level over the 
146-day period. The greatest reduc- 
tion in growth rate occurred during 
the first 28 days. Appetite was also 
reduced by the two highest levels of 
arsanilic acid with the effect taper- 
ing off toward the end of the experi- 
ment indicating more tolerance on 
the part of the animals. Feed effi- 
ciency was only improved by the 150 
mg. level—an average of 5.7%. No 
toxicity symptoms were noted in any 
of the animals. 

Weight loss in transit during ship- 
ment to market was reduced in all 
animals receiving arsanilic acid, but 
was most marked in those animals 
on highest amounts. Cooler shrink 
varied only slightly between the ani- 
mals. The U.S. government grades 
were one third of a grade higher for 
the calves on the three lower levels 
of arsanilic acid, but were one com- 
plete grade lower for the one on the 
highest level. The liver, kidney and 
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Wenger’s Series 100 Animal Fat Feeder was the first Liquid 
conditioning feeder developed to correctly meter liquid fats at their 
optimum mixing temperature into continuous mixers or pellet mills 
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rumen wall contained the greatest 
amount of arsenic, and this amount 
increased with the dietary levels up 
to 250 mg. per day. 

COMMENT: 

Arsenicals continue to periodically 
interest some investigators working 
with ruminant animals in spite of 
the preponderance of evidence that 
they do not produce much response 
on feed conversion or gains. (Hardi- 
son et al., 1958; Culbertson et al., 
1957; Bartley et al, 1956; Bucy et 
al., 1954, and Dewey, 1954). Certain 
early work indicated that arsenicals 
may be beneficial with dairy calves 
to reduce scours and improve general 
results, but later work has not ap- 
peared to confirm these observations 
in most cases. (Graf et al., 1952, and 
Owen et al., 1955). 

Undoubtedly, some of the various 
results have been due to the degree 
of “stress” in the experimental ani- 
mals or groups, since it is well-known 
that arsenicals give their best im- 
provement when used in “stress” sit- 
uations. In this respect, it is quite 
interesting to note that, although 
the Purdue workers noted no im- 
provement during the 146-day experi- 
ment on gains or feed conversion 
from supplemental arsanilic acid, 
the use of the additive seemed to 
lower transit shrink and appeared to 
help combat the “stress” of this pe- 
riod. 


New England Branch 
Of PENB Votes to 
Retain Advisory Unit 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS.—The New 
England branch of the Poultry & 
Egg National Board voted to retain 
an advisory board at its annual meet- 
ing at the Framingham Country Club, 
despite closure of the New England 
branch office by PENB for consoli- 
dation with the New York office. 

The current board members were 
reelected, with William C. Monahan, 
Framingham, replacing the late Wil- 
liam M. Lewis as secretary. 

James J. Warren, North Brook- 
field, Mass., chairman of the branch 
advisory board and a PENB direc- 
tor, presided. Harry A. Grant, Wirth- 
more Feeds, Bridgewater, Mass., a 
member of the PENB executive com- 
mittee, presented reasons for the con- 
solidation, explaining that the pro- 
motional services of Eleanor Bate- 
man would be extended out of New 
York City to cover other areas in- 
cluding New England, 

PENB’s general manager, Lloyd H. 
Geil, Chicago, prefaced his speech 
with praise for New England's lead- 
ership in organizing the New Eng- 
land Fresh Egg Institute—origin of 
PENB—and he acclaimed Wirthmore 
Feeds’ financing of that early agency. 

The comments of Andrew Christie 
of Kingston, N.H., the branch ad- 
visory board’s honorary member and 
the institute’s first president and 
PENB’s second president, brought 
into focus industry and organization 
developments. 

Raymond B. Parmenter, Franklin, 
Mass., and president of the Ameri- 
can Poultry and Hatchery Federation, 
voiced approval of PENB’s promotion 
of all poultry products and declared 
his confidence in and support of the 
PENB program. 

D. Kingman Webster, Jr., Law- 
rence, Mass., president of H. K. Web- 
ster Co., was not present to receive 
the plaque awarded him by PENB 
for his “exceptional help in the 1959 
finance - membership campaign.” Ac- 
cepting from Mr. Geil the plaque for 
Massachusetts in recognition of the 
state’s attaining its 1959 quota was 
Douglas J. Hayes, state PENB com- 
mittee general chairman. 

New England Branch Manager 
Eleanor Bateman summarized activi- 
ties of 1959 and the first part of 
1960. 

Representatives from each of the 
six New England states attended. 
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thoroughly tested 


coccidiostat 


best 


greater 
feed efficiency... 


greater 
weight gains 


easier to handle 
and assay! 


possible protection... 


Zoamix is the result of one of the most com- 
plete researching jobs ever conducted in the 
poultry industry! Fourteen years, and 150,000 
man-hours ago, Dow researchers began their 
search for a coccidiostat that offered the best 
possible protection . . . the utmost safety to 
animals and humans. . . the least interference 
with the nutritive requirements of the bird. They 
investigated and discarded some 13,000 com- 
pounds until they discovered 3, 5-dinitro-o- 
toluamide . . . the name for the chemical in 
Zoamix. Since then they have discarded an- 
other 10,000 compounds as inactive or inferior. 
Then, before it was marketed in the U. S., 
Zoamix was tested on 70-million birds under 


Tests comparing coccidiosis 
control with nine other cocci- 
diostats show Zoamix (con- 


every possible growing condition . . . field- 
tested by many major feed manufacturers and 
colleges . . . and used internationally for over 
a year and a half—making it one of the most 
widely sampled and examined products of its 
kind. The results of these tests were amazing! 


In Canada, for example, Zoamix has become 
so popular and successful that four out of every 
five commercially grown birds on a coccidio- 
stat are fed Zoamix! In this country, the an- 
nouncement of Zoamix comes at a time when 
agricultural chemicals as a whole are being 
closely examined for any possible hazard to 
consumers. It is approved for feeding young 
chickens right up to market time! 


RATE OF GAIN 


AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


taining Zoalene) more effec- 


Zoalene Compared with 

tive than eight, equally effec- F | toe 
tive as the other, but superior a 211516123] s5 6 94 
to all in combining protection, 
feed conversion, weight gains Supester ter s 6 33 
and certain safety benefits. 

s Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Comparative tests (shown at | 0 8] 0 0 10 
right) with other coccidio- 2 0 0 0 0 0 
stats illustrate the Zoamix 
superiority in producing better Zoalene Superior for % | 101] 141] 15 3 
gain and feed conversion. On 
10,000-bird flocks the extra 3 tee 1 2 21712 0 14 
profit can amount to $250.00 3 
—often much more. SE OF Ok 1 0 7 


The safety benefits of Zoamix make it the most 
reliable coccidiostat on the market today! 


1. It's safe to switch from another coccidiostat 
to Zoamix—without a setback in the bird's 
growth! 


2. It's safe—feeds won't cause physical injury 
if mistakenly fed to other farm animals—ducks, 
turkeys, geese, hogs, sheep, cattle, dogs! (But 
remember, Zoamix is recommended only for 
growing chickens.) 


3. It's safe when mixed with all other com- 
monly used feed ingredients and additives in 
your chicken feed formula. Zoamix is com- 


Assaying for Zoamix is simple, speedy and 
accurate with spectrophotometric method—far 
faster than tests required for other coccidiostats. 
Handling. Zoamix is designed for ease of han- 
dling in the feed mill—free from dust and free 
flowing. Under storage it will not cake. Stored 


pletely compatible and doesn’t alter feed 
nutritive requirements! 


4. It's safe to handle! No danger to mill work- 
ers or consumers of Zoamix fed birds. 


5. It's safe to feed to broilers right up to market 
time. Grower can raise birds on one feed 
formula and market them at the best time— 
without withdrawing coccidiostat prior to 
delivery! 

6. It's safe for broilers. Zoamix results in no 
change in hematology, organ weights or his- 
tology; and it will not impart an “off” flavor to 
the meat! 


at room temperature for fourteen months, and 
subjected to violent and sudden temperature 
differences, feed containing Zoamix remained 
as potent as when freshly mixed. In addition, 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re-peileted without 
loss of potency. 


A 
safer 


the new standard 
of efficiency in coccidiosis control 
vill with definite safety benefits! 


- See for yourself! Compare Zoamix point for point with any 
other coccidiostat. You'll find none can match this combination 


of benefits: (1)The best possible protection... (2) Allows 
- maximum feed efficiency and (3) maximum weight gains... 


| (4) Safety... (5) Ease of handling and assaying. 


ZOAMIX IS AVAILABLE NOW 


—warehoused in several centrally located cities. For 
assistance in registering your formula, or additional 


help and technical service, write: 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemicals Sales Department, Midiand, Michigan 
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A DYNAMIC NEW FORCE 
IN THE FEED INDUSTRY FIELD 


Adding to its reputation as a major manufacturer of 

agricultural chemicals, The Dow Chemical Company is devoting 
a continuous research and development program to help 

growers and ranchers raise more productive . . . more 

profitable livestock. 


Dow, with its large research and development staff, nation-wide 
facilities, and extensive resources devoted to the agricultural field, 
continues to probe deeply and thoroughly into the modern 
chemical approach to animal health. 


As evidenced by the several million dollars and many years’ 
study of coccidiosis and chemicals that produced Zoamix, Dow’s 
future role in animal health products will be an important one. 
As for past accomplishments, these Dow products have 

shown a new way to healthier, more profitable poultry 

and livestock: 
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Dow piperazine di- 
hydrochloride for 
effective, safe, one- 
day worming of dogs, 
swine and poultry. 


One of the most 
effective amino acids 
for the efficient pro- 
duction of healthy, 
fast-feathering birds. 


The first systemic 
insecticide ever devel- 
oped for preventing 
grub damage and market 
dockage in cattle. 


Insecticides for control- 
ling livestock pests. For 
direct or residual spray- 
ing, Or as a smear or 
dip to control a variety 
of external insects. 
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On-Farm Mixing and Other Topics 
Discussed at Illinois Dealer Event 


By HAROLD GUITHER 
University of Hlinois 


URBANA, ILL.— New feed busi- 
ness trends, customer finance, labor 
cost reduction, grain freight rates 
and the grain price outlook were 
among featured topics at the recent 
Illinois Grain Dealers Management 
Conference at the University of Illi- 
nois. 

The discussion of new trends cov- 
ered such topics as changes in cus- 
tomers and feeding programs, the 
economics of on-farm processing of 
feed and the competitive position of 
small feed mills. 

Some of the speakers made sug- 
gestions on a number of adjustments 
which they feel feed men will have 
to make in serving customers. 


CHANGING HOG BUSINESS — 
Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illi- 
nois swine research worker, led off 
the session on new trends in the feed 
business. He pointed out that in the 
future, with fewer farms and larger 
hog producing units, each customer 
will be a more important customer. 
He cited some records of a typical 
group of Illinois farms, showing the 
average hog production in 1955 was 
41 litters and 63,444 Ib. of pork. By 
1959, these farmers were averaging 
51 litters and 83,134 Ib. of pork. 

Dr. Becker stated that modern 
swine nutrition is really drylot nu- 
trition. We can’t really expect the 
pig to handle pasture well, he de- 
clared. He reported the research find- 
ings on pasture and drylot that 
showed only 17¢ a hundred pound 
saving when hogs were produced on 
pasture. He questioned the value of 
pasture feeding when land would pro- 
duce much more return from grain 
production. 

These advantages were listed for 
drylot feeding: Superior environment, 
easier feed handling, little bedding 
needed, increased labor efficiency, 
and higher return for land. Disad- 
vantages given were manure disposal 
and possibility of tail biting. 

Dr. Becker also showed the re- 
search work comparing complete and 
free choice rations. He favors com- 
plete rations because they permit 
maximum rate of gain and maximum 
efficiency, prevent excess supplement 
intake, promote more uniform pigs, 
are better adapted to automatic feed 
handling and permit maximum use 
of soybean meal, a low cost source 
of protein supplement. 

Dr. Becker said that with all their 
comparisons of various protein 
sources, they had not found a com- 
bination for rapid and efficient gains 
better than soybean meal alone when 
fed in properly fortified rations. The 
Illinois system of swine nutrition 
recommends fortification of corn and 
soybean meal with all essential vita- 
mins, minerals and antibiotics, he 
pointed out. 

For the future, Dr. Becker listed 
three general groups of feed needs 
for swine producers: (1) all-purpose 
supplements for free choice or com- 
plete rations; (2) supplementary pro- 
teins such as soybean meal, and a 
mixture of minerals, vitamins, and 
antibiotics for mixing complete ra- 
tions or for a few producers who will 
want to feed free choice, and (3) 
supplementary proteins, minerals or 
mineral mix, vitamin mix, and anti- 
biotic mix. 

“The hog business is changing rap- 
idly—faster than we really appreci- 
ate,” Dr. Becker concluded. 


ON-FARM PROCESSING OF 
FEED—Dr. R. J. Mutti, University 
of Dllinois professor of agricultural 
economics, said rising sales of equip- 
ment indicate a growing interest in 
on-the-farm feed processing. Sales of 
some equipment used in farm grind- 
ing and mixing were five times as 
great in 1959 as in 1956, he reported. 
This interest, he said, stems in part 


from an increase in the size of live- 
stock enterprises on farms, tendency 
for more producers to feed a com- 
plete ration and the attempt by some 
farmers to reduce cash expenditures 
for hired services. Labor - saving 
equipment already in use on farms 
has released more of the operator's 
time for other activities—one of 
which has been feed preparation. 

“Costs of owning and operating a 
feed preparation system vary among 
farms according to the amount of un- 
used resources existing before in- 
stalling such a system, as well as the 
elaborateness of the system in- 
stalled,” Dr. Mutti said. “Conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that many 
feeders without existing facilities 
who want a system adequate to begin 
grinding grain on farms and mixing 
with a commercial supplement can 
install such a system in which an- 
nual fixed costs will not exceed $360. 
Variable costs to cover power, repairs 
and labor have been estimated not to 
exceed 35¢ per ton. 

“Using these estimates of fixed and 
variable costs, the cost per ton of 
feed processed totals $3.95 per ton 
when 100 tons are processed, $2.15 a 
ton when 200 tons are processed and 
only $1.25 a ton when 400 tons are 
processed annually. These amounts 
can be compared with costs of pur- 
chasing a similar service: A grinding 
and mixing charge of $2.50 a ton and 
an imputed cost of $1.50 a ton to cov- 
er the farmer’s labor and truck costs 
in taking grain to a stationary cus- 
tom mill and returning to the farm 
give a total cost of $4 a ton. If the 
grinding and mixing service can be 
obtained for $1.66 a ton (assuming 
a charge of 10¢ cwt. on an assumed 
83% of the ration which would be 
ground), and the customer figures his 
trucking and labor costs at only $1 
a ton, a total of $2.66 a ton is in- 
curred—which is about the cost that 
would be incurred by a farmer proc- 
essing 150 tons of feed per year on 
his farm, using the cost estimates 
given above. 

The example of costs above, Dr. 
Mutti noted, assumes that a farmer 


ment to mix with his own grains 
ground on the farm. This method 
constitutes the simplest system of on- 
farm mixing. 

The economist went on to discuss 


other systems of on-farm processing, 
including some cost figures. One of 
these systems involves purchasing a 
protein supplement separately from 
a fortified vitamin-mineral premix; 
this involves more bin space and per- 
haps less frequent purchases and 
larger inventory. 

Another system involves purchase 
of minerals separately from a protein 
supplement and vitamin premix. A 
deviation from this is involved when 
each ingredient is purchased sepa- 
rately and the feeder prepares his 
own mineral-vitamin premix on the 
farm. These latter systems require 
additional mixing equipment and per- 
haps greater nutritional knowledge. 

An alternative to these methods of 
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on-farm processing is to hire the 
services of a mobile mill. 

Dr. Mutti listed the following as 
among factors which have led to de- 
velopment in some instances of a 
farm feed processing system: 

1. A large livestock enterprise — 
so that an investment in facilities is 
feasible and feedstufs can be pur- 
chased in trucklots. 

2. Availability of locally produced 
grain and of unused resources—la- 
bor, capital, storage space, buildings 
—for a feed processing enterprise. 

3. Adequate time and knowledge 
to keep up with nutrition and to 
know where ingredients can be ob- 
tained economically. 

4. Availability of standard ingredi- 
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ents, from a nearby processor or from 
a more distant point if “back-hauls” 
are possible. 

5. Importance the feeder places on 
freedom to choose from more than 
one source of feed supply, flexibility 
to schedule processing when most 
convenient, opportunity to make fre- 
quent adjustments in rations for vari- 
ous reasons. 

However, Dr. Mutti noted, not all 
livestock producers will find farm 
processing feasible. He listed the fol- 
lowing as among reasons why farm 
feed processing systems may not be 
feasible: 

1. Too small a livestock enterprise 
to make an investment in required 
equipment economical, or to be able 
to use a truck load of feed in a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

2. Insufficient storage facilities on 
farm and opportunity to use space 
at nearby elevator. 

3. Insufficient capital to make the 
required investment, or unwillingness 
to invest in an enterprise which the 


farmer may not want to continue for 
several years. 

4. Hiring of custom services (grain 
storage, feed processing and deliv- 
ery) permits feeder to expand oper- 
ations without hired labor or to carry 
on activities not otherwise possible. 

5. Feeders may want advisory serv- 
ice or credit not readily available if 
they operated their own milis. 

6. A farmer may be able to buy 
feed already prepared at a price that 
would not make farm processing 
worthwhile. 

7. The tenure situation on a given 
farm may not be favorable for an in- 
vestment by the tenant, or sharing 
expenses between landlord and ten- 
ant may not be provided when live- 
stock are ‘jointly owned. 

8. The feeder may prefer not to 
feed a complete ration or have grain 
ground. He may have developed a 
system which best utilizes land, labor 
and facilities available in his partic- 
ular situation. 


Further growth of farm processing 


of feed, said Dr. Mutti, could affect 
a firm’s feed business as follows: 

1. Reduce its income from grinding 
and mixing services. This loss might 
be offset by obtaining other custom- 
ers who had not been having their 
grain ground and mixed. 

2. Feed supplement sales may be 
lost if more distant sources of sup- 
plement (either commercially mixed, 
or single ingredients) are used by 
farmers with feed processing systems. 
Some feeders have been designated 
as dealers by manufacturers who had 
not been serving a given area. Some 
protein supplements have been pur- 
chased directly from processors or 
from trucker-dealers. Development of 
large livestock enterprises may also 
influence some smaller customers to 
discontinue livestock production. 

Suggested Adjustments 

“How can dealers adjust their op- 
erations to meet this change in com- 
petitive conditions?” Dr. Mutti asked. 

“Feed retailers are taking differ- 
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sive mode of anti-coccidial activity minimizes lesion damage. 
This is a vital factor in the future well-being and profitable- 
ness of the birds since serious lesion damage can delay the onset 
of egg production, depress egg production, retard weight gains 
and cause prolonged unthriftiness. 


The WHITSYN “family of coccidiosis control products” 
meets every 


WHITSYN-S—a liquid product for use in the drinking water. 
WHITSYN-S—a dry product for use in the mash. 


WHITSYN-10—a coccidiosis preventive that does not “over- 
protect.”. WHITSYN-10 is ideal for replacement stock where 
development of immunity is so essential. 


If you are not already offering profitable WHITSYN to your 
customers, contact us for complete information. 


*Scientific rnals have reported firmation of Whitmoyer 
findings workers. Data available 


upon request. 


ent steps to modify their businesses 
—all of which involve sizing up the 
characteristics of customers they 
have and wish to keep, and in pro- 
viding the type of services they are 
best organized to provide. 

“Some firms are concentrating on 
the type of customer who can profit- 
ably use the they are 
equipped to provide—storage, deliv- 
ery, grinding, mixing, credit and man- 
agement advice. There is still an op- 
portunity to help many producers 
adopt a more profitable livestock pro- 


gram. 

“Serving only part of the market 
can take various forms. It may in- 
volve no longer bagging feed or it 
may mean accepting orders for only 
a minimum sale or quantity of serv- 
ice performed. It might mean going 
over entirely to standardized rations 
and no longer assuring a customer 
he will get his own grain back in 
feed he has mixed, so that milling 
operation can be continuous and per- 
formed at lower costs. 

“An opposite policy would be to 
institute procedures which take into 
account the variations in needs 
among customers. .. . Pricing would 
reflect amount and nature of services 
provided. 

“Another possibility is to expand 
activities in jobbing feed ingredients. 
This might involve operating as an 
agent and merely doing the purchas- 
ing and locating an economical meth- 
od of transporting ingredients to the 
farm. . . . Such a development in- 
volves the availability of standardized 


‘products and is in the opposite direc- 


tion of manufacturers who try to 
differentiate their products and serv- 
ices. 

“Some grain firms selling feed pos- 
sess the resources that permit inte- 
gration into livestock production, 
especially since large acreages of land 
are not involved in a confinement 
system. . . . Enough dealers are en- 
gaged in livestock production to in- 
dicate that this type of development 
may be a logical step for others. It 
gives an opportunity to have more 
continuous mill operations. 

“Less complete integration plans 
can also be adopted, particularly 
those involving extension of financial 
and managerial assistance.” 


COMPETITIVE POSITION OF 
SMALL MILLS—Dr. V. John Bren- 
sike, agricultural economist with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, summed 
up these research findings on the 
economics of scale in the feed mixing 
industry: 

When operating costs are consid- 
ered, additional tonnage does not re- 
sult in large savings to a plant in 
costs per ton after it has achieved 
the output of 25,000 tons a year. 

The most rapid drop in the cost 
curve occurs as a plant with smallest 
volume raises its output to 10,000 
tons a year. So in order to compete, 
the local feed processor with less 
than 10,000 tons volume must cover 
his larger operating cost by lower in- 
gredient costs, merchandising costs, 
or using idle labor and operate a 
feed mixing service as a sideline. 

Custom milling operations, either 
mobile or stationary, must have at 
least 2,000 tons annual volume to 
break even with current costs and 
charges. 

Dr. Brensike cited Phillips’ Iowa 
study comparing local and central 
mills. He found that four local mills 
in a grain surplus area, operating at 
a volume of 10,000 tons a year, could 
be just as efficient, and possibly a 
little more efficient, than centralized 
mills with 40,000 tons output. The 
local mills were mixing and retailing 
all feed from one position. The cen- 
tralized mixers were selling through 
retailers, who merely retailed or used 
supplements or premixes. 

Dr. Brensike also noted the tre- 
mendous increase in number of feed 
mills in the southeast feed-deficit 
area. He explained this development 
as part of a general trend toward a 
“more direct demand orientation. of 

(Turn to page 61) 
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... that's how customers describe their delivery of 


Coronet Granular DIKAL and 
Coronet Defluorinated P hosphate 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Better Service... by rail and extensive private 
truek facilities... provide Coronet customers 
min. 31.0% min. 0.18%max. dependable deliveries around the clock. 
| 34.0% max. | 
Bt + Whether you manufacture feed in California, 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, 


plus or minus 5%. 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 


Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% on 


200 mesh. 


18.5% min. 


Colorado or Carolina, you’ll be pleased with the 
better delivery service you receive when you use 
Coronet phosphorus feed supplements. 

20.0% min. 0.12% max. | 
23.0% max. , - Letus figure the cost of CDP or DIKAL delivered 


“to your plant. The better service comes free. Let 
us prove it! 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED « NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


| SMITH-DOUGLASS 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 


Below-requirement phosphorus level— When testing af practical levels the 
the difference in biological availability difference in biological availability 
is undeniable cannot be accurately determined. 


48 
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Percent Bone Ash 


C test” of feed phos- 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IM 
phorus value — the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Availability. 


WE MEASURE THE DIFFERENCE IN THE 
BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHORUS | 
WHERE THE TRUE DIFFERENCE SHOWS UP e 


Only a test that measures phosphorus biological tion “cover up” the poor biological availability of 


availability at below-requirement levels shows true 
nutritional value. Thats why below-requirement 
level testing is the basis of the IMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability — the test we use to 
guard the consistent high value of DYNAFOS. 
Other tests attempt to measure phosphorus bio- 
logical availability at the “practical” level — that 
is, phosphorus performance is measured in typical 
commercial feeds. Here, results are masked be- 
cause phosphate compounds present in the test ra- 


inadequate sources. 

Many phosphorus sources cannot stand up under 
the undeniable yardstick of testing at below-re- 
quirement levels. DYNAFOS can. In fact, testing 
at below-requirement levels proves DYNAFOS your 
most valuable source of feed phosphate. 

For your own evaluation, we will send you a 
detailed description of the IMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability . . . and more facts about 
DYNAFOS. Write c/o the address below. _ 23-40 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


ADEM ARK 


Salee Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo © P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 
© A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicego * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ilil.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati © ®. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madisefi (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 


The best in feed phosphates 


the industry.” This shift tends to re- 
duce transportation costs and also to 
reduce the size of average plant vol- 
ume, he pointed out. 

There is a place for the local mixer 
in the present industry, Dr. Brensike 
stated. But such mixers must keep 
abreast of current trends in the in- 
dustry and their local areas. Know- 
ing what is happening in sales of 
bulk or bag feed, integration, custom 
mixing, grain banks, farmer m xing 
preferences for concentrates or com- 
plete feeds, and direct selling may 
have a direct bearing on success or 
failure, he sa‘d. 

In adjusting his business to keep 
abreast of changes, a feed mixer must 
know his costs and recognize that he 
‘s part of a service industry. Man- 
agement must increase the difference 
between gross income and total costs 
not only in the entire operation, but 
also in each department, he empha- 
sized. 

Not only must service include de- 
livery, storage, credit, and bagging, 
but it must also show the farmer cus- 
tomer how he can make a larger 
profit and how the feed formula being 
sold will really help him, Dr. Bren- 
sike concluded. 


FARMER LOOKS AT FEED 
BUSINESS — Fred Herndon, past 
president of the Illinois Farm Supply 
Co., presented the major banquet ad- 
dress on, “A Farmer Looks at the 
Country Grain and Feed Business.” 


He stated he was not too much 
concerned if the local elevator is 
owned by local people or a member 
of a chain of elevators. 

“I know bigness is sometimes nec- 
essary to be successful in business,” 
he stated. 

“A salesman a farmer likes to see,” 
Mr. Herndon declared, “is the one 
who knows the farmer's problem and 
is helpful in solving the problem. 

“The modern salesman should have 
special training within the field of 
his endeavor. 

“The commodity I purchase is 
worth no more to me than the serv- 
ice that goes with it,” he asserted 
“I do not want to be affiliated with 
a price cutting outfit either as a pa- 
tron or an owner. I expect quality 
merchandise with legitimate margins 
to the elevator. 

“Neatness, cleanliness and modern 
conveniences attract people into a 
place of business, and customers usu 
ally stay where they are well treat- 
ed.” 


Mr. Herndon urged that elevators 
not try to provide all their patrons’ 
credit needs. Banks and credit agen- 
cies have men trained in this field 
to do the job. After adopting a shor‘ 
time credit policy, elevators shou'd 
let the cred t exnerts take care o° 
the patron. he suggested. 

In the future, Mr. Herndon fore- 
sees three classes of patrons for coun- 
try grain and feed dealers: (1) The 
part-time farmers on small farms 
who supplement their income in sem< 
nearby city, (2) the 240-480 acre 
single operator who devotes his time 
and energy to being efficient, and (3) 
the large farm unit with employed 
labor and often supervised by a farm 
manager. 

The second group will eventually 
be in the majority, Mr. Herndon be- 
lieves. For the third group, skilled 
management will not outweigh the 
labor hazards involved. 

“The efficient farmers will be in 
business, and the inefficient will fade 
out of the picture in the future, the 
same as in the past, regardless of a 
government program to save those 
who have no efficient economic justi- 
fication for being in the farming busi- 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 


FOR FOUR- ANIMALS 
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ness. There is no substitute for effi- 
ciency in business,” he concluded. 


CREDIT—A. T. Anderson, Univer- 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + MARINE BUILDING 


sity of Illinois extension credit and 
farm finance specialist, suggested 


grain and feed dealers encourage pa- @ 
trons to use established credit agen- : 
cies. Th's will usually lead to less 4 


cost to both patron and seller, he 
pointed out. 

For those who extend credit, he 
urged adoption of a well-defined ered- 
it policy. Then he recommended sell- 
ing the credit policy along with the 
commodities. 

Patrons must understand the cred- 
it policy, the terms and collection 
practices, he emphasized. Business 
must recognize the costs of extend- 
ing credit and these costs should be 
allocated equitably. Cash customers 
should receive a discount or credit 
customers should be charged for this 
service, he reasoned. 

Selling on credit involves the same 
principles as loaning money. So the 

(Turn to page 54) 
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BULK 
WITH 

BUTLER 


For improved feed handling at 
the mill, dealer, on the farm 


Here’s the fast, low-cost way to build new load-out facilities, supplement or 
finished feed storage. And the new Butler Bulk-O-Matic tank with exclusive 
Live-Bottom-Action hopper makes feed handling easier. . . makes storage safer 
than ever before. This new hopper has no boot to restrict flow or cause contam- 
ination. Water seepage is eliminated. Clean-out is fast. And the action of the 
auger in the hopper stimulates flow. 
Farm-size Bulk-O-Matic tanks with this exclusive hopper give you a com- 
titive edge ... help you build good will with your best bulk feed customers. 
For a smoother running, easier, more economical-to-operate feed center, 
go bulk with Butler. For complete details contact your feed manufacturer to- 
day. Or write directly to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P. O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth Avenue, $.E., polis 14, Mi 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Metal Buildings . 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn, » Galesburg, |li. + Richmond, Calif. +» Birmingham, Ala. + Houston, Tex. 
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TIME-PROVED 
COCCIDIOSTAT 
MAKES NEWS! 


Always the economical, safe, effective 
coccidiostat — it now comes to you newly 
formulated for convenience and low cost 


You know Nitrophenide as one of 
the earliest and most effective 
coccidiostatic drugs. This drug was 
chosen originally by Cyanamid on 
the basis of its high anti-coccidial 
activity —particularly against cecal 
and intestinal coccidiosis—and 
because of its relatively low toxicity 
and its economy of use. 
Nitrophenide has been fed in 
formula feeds for more than 10 
years with safety and effectiveness. 
It is time-proved on poultry farms. 
A balanced coccidiostat 
Nitrophenide is not an overpower- 
ing drug...it does not kill all 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


odcysts. It has the balance most 
desired in a good coccidiostat: it is 
strong enough to prevent coccidiosis 
outbreaks and yet mild enough to 
permit the development of immu- 
nity from either natural or vaccine- 
induced exposure. 


New formulation at lower cost 
Now...this superior coccidiostat 
comes in a new formulation known 
as NITROPHENIDE-20. This 20% 
premix of nitrophenide can be easily 
incorporated into feeds at one 
recommended level: 2 pounds per 
ton of feed. It is safe for all growing 
chickens at this recommended level. 


It may be fed to broilers right up to 
market day and to replacement 
pullets up to housing time. 
Incorporate NITROPHENIDE-20. 
It is available to you at its most 
favorable price in history. Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


NITROPHENIDE-20 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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TRENDS IN THE FEED BUSINESS—lIllinois dealers heard this panel during 


their annual management conference recently at the University of Illi- 


nois. They were (left to right): William Sterrenberg, director of the Farmers | 


Grain Dealers Assn. and manager of the Farmers Grain Co. at Charlotte, 
chairman: R. J. Mutti, University of Dllinois professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics who discussed farm feed processing; D. E. Becker, professor of animal 
science who outlined the Illinois system of swine nutrition; and V. John 
Brensike, USDA agricultural economist who covered the competitive position 


of commercial mills. 


dealer who extends credit must be 
able to evaluate a good credit risk 
just as a banker or other lender, he 
concluded. 


COMPLETE FARM LOAN — Nye 
F. Bouslog, assistant vice president 
of the Union National Bank of Ma- 
comb, stated that the real function of 
agricultural credit is to assist in 
placing the tools and materials of 
agricultural production in the hands 
of farmers who can make effective 
and profitable use of them. 


Bankers and others who extend 
sound credit to farmers serve their 
communities well, he declared, But 


unfortunately, sound credit is not al- 
ways extended to the farmer, he 
pointed out. 

“The problem is a complicated one 
involving over-enthusiastic salesmen, 
under-capitalized farmers and some 
out-of-date bankers,”’ he asserted. 

Mr. Bouslog described the complete 
farm loan by which his banks is fur- 
nish ng all the credit needs of a farm- 
er. It includes money for livestock, 
fertilizer, labor, machinery, feed, 
seed, fuel, new cars, household equip- 
ment, living expenses, and even vaca- 
tion trips. 

To do a complete job of farm fi- 
nancing, they use a financial state- 
ment designed to show the complete 
picture. It includes not just assets, 
liabilities and net worth, but also 


| current or quick assets, fixed assets 


| total assets, 


current liabilities and 


| deferred liabilities as well. It will al- 


so show the credit needs of the op- 
eration, the owner’s ability to repay 
the loan and the source of repayment. 


The form also provides for budgeting | 


income and expenses. 
“Through experience, this method 
is working exceptionally well for us 
. our real function in the com- 


munity is to provide sound agricul- | 
tural credit to those who can and | 


| are making effective and profitable 


use of it,”’ he concluded. 


REDUCING COSTS—-W. S. Farris, 
Purdue University agr:cultural econ- 


| omist, pointed out that complete re- 


modeling and rearrangement of grain 
handling and storage to cut labor 
costs are generally not practical. But 
most elevators can make some minor 
changes. 

Driveways and dumps in many ele- 
vators can be improved to receive 


customers’ grain faster. Dumps that | 


are too narrow to receive grain from 
the widest truck beds and that do 


| not hold a truckload may need to be 


enlarged, he suggested. 
Controls for the dump machinery 


should be conveniently grouped and | 
located for easy access by the op- | 


erator. 
Grain drying service and addition- 
al storage will probably be demanded 


as farm harvesting methods are im- 
proved, Mr. Farris stated. 

Mr. Farris suggested cutting labor 
| eosts by (1) Increasing labor produc- 
tivity through mechanization and by 
improving work methods, and (2) 
eliminating idle time through im- 
proved scheduling of work and peo- 

le. 

. Small time savings in adjusting 
machinery more rapidly, using a cra- 
dle hoist instead of wheel hcoks, 
providing a handy box for discarding 
tags, storing supplement near the 
mixer, handling feed in bulk, using 
an automatic scale, enlarging dumps 
to match grinding and mixing equip- 
ment, and using remote screen con- 
trol will add up to worthwhile sav- 
ings, Mr. Farris pointed out. 

Modern farmers are buying more 
services, more management and more 
technology. Many of these can be 
provided by the country elevator and 
feed mill, Mr. Farris concluded. 


GRAIN RATES—J. S. Chartrand, 
traffic manager, Chicago Board of 
Trade, presented an extensive discus- 
sion of current grain rates. Among 
other things, he noted that competi- 
tive conditions have disrupted many 
of the established patterns of grain 
rate-making. It will take a long time 
to restore order out of chaos, and 
many segments of the grain industry 
will be forced to change their mar- 
keting patterns considerably. 

Mr. Chartrand warned against im- 
pairment of the hedging facilities in 
the Chicago market by an “ill-formed 
rate structure.” 

The Illinois Grain Dealers Man- 
agement Conference was arranged 
and conducted by the department 
of agricultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in cooperation with 
the division of university extension, 
the Illinois Grain Dealers Assn. and 
| the Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. L. 
F. Stice, extension economist in mar- 
keting, served as general chairman. 


LOS ANGELES—Appointment of 

an additional sales representative, 

| John M. Welch, to the Dodge & Ol- 

| cott, Inc., Los Angeles branch office 
has just been announced. 

Mr. Welch holds a B.S. degree in 
| chemistry from Gonzaga University 
| and has been employed as a chemist 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. and Mo- 
bil Oil Co. 


Adds Suleomen 


FEED MILL OPENS 
| WEYAUWEGA, WIS.— The Wey- 
| auwega Union Cooperative’s new 
$50,000 custom feed mill was opened 
' for public inspection recently. 


Ohio Elevator Workers 
To Be Given Special 


Training During June 


WORTHINGTON, OHIO — Ohio 
elevator employees will go back to 
school during part of June to attend 
five “one-day” classes directed toward 
building salesmanship abilities and 
skills. The Ohio Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., Inc., with cooperation 
from Ohio State University, is spon- 
soring the school. 

The meetings will be conducted by 
Dr. John Sharp, department of agri- 
cultural economics and sociology at 
Ohio State, and George Greenleaf, 
executive secretary of the Ohio Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. 

Cost per employee for this extra 
training will be $4, said Carl Pitstick, 
Centerville, education committee 
chairman. Reservation blanks will be 
sent to the entire trade in Ohio. 

Dates, places and local chairmen of 
the schools include the following: 

June 20, Massillon, Robert Hess, 
Ceres Supply Co.; June 21, Columbus, 
Ross Milner, Ohio State University; 
June 27, Napoleon, Richard Holmes, 
Napoleon Grain Co.; June 28, Sidney, 
Robert Glick, J. E. Wells Co., and 
June 29, Bucyrus, W. B. Davis, Craw- 
ford County Farm Bureau Assn. 


Hens Performing Well 
In Random Sample Test 


MODESTO, CAL.—The California 
Poultry Improvement Commission, 
conducting the 11th Random Sample 
Egg Laying Test, reports that the 
hens have performed well. To 55 
weeks of age, production for the floor 
birds averaged 169 eggs. 

This mark for the floor birds is up 
slightly from the 165 eggs recorded 
in last year’s test, the progress report 
notes. 

The cage hens have produced 162 
eggs, comparing very favorably with 
the 143 eggs laid at the same time last 
year. In addition, better livability this 
year has further resulted in an im- 
provement of rate of lay on a per 
pullet housed basis. 

There is a significant increase in 
per cent large eggs during the cur- 
rent test, both among the floor and 
cage birds. Most of this comes 
through a reduction in the number 
of medium eggs, and some from a 
small decrease in extra large ones. 
Per cent blood spots and Haugh Units 
have remained quite constant. 


“88” Improved 
Farm Bin Spray 


Special 
Mill Spray 


Hi-Po 
“22” Spray 


Douglas 
Has A 
Spray For 

Every 
Insect 


Control 
Need 


Grain Sanitation Division 


For the Extra Values 


620 East 16th Avenue. North Konsos City, Missouri 


Douglas “88” Improved Farm Bin Spray is the spray you need to make sure your bins 
are safe before you fill them. This residual spray rids empty grain storage bins of insects 
— gets into the cracks and crevices where they hide and kills them. 
After bins are filled, prevent migratory infestation by spraying the surface with 
Douglas Special Mill Spray. It provides a surface barrier that drives insects off. 
Douglas Hi-Po “22” Spray is designed especially for killing exposed moths and 
exposed stages of other harmful insects. 
FOR GRAIN: This contact spray can be applied directly on the surface of 
grain. It will not contaminate. 
FOR PEANUTS: Apply directly on bulk unshelled peanuts or to the exterior 
surface of stacks of bagged peanuts. It will not contaminate peanuts or 
stain bags. 
Whatever your need for insect sprays Douglas can provide it. Our forty- 


four years of experience in protecting stored grain is your assurance of 
satisfaction. Take advantage of Douglas’ free Grain Inspection Service. 


glas Chemical Company 


| 
in Grain Conditioning | 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri | 
DEPEN | —! wont professional assistonce with grain sonitotion. | 
D | Without obligating me, have your Specialist contact me. 
oO N __.! would like to have the inspection made within 30 days | 
doys.__._ (check one) 
Please send copy of 1960-61 Grainman’s Insect Calendar. | 
oem of of grain) | 
i State 
J 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 
when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden's Hi-Fat MRB — as well as the regular MRB formula — 
‘are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
.are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily rnixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


orden’s feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue - New Yor 
Better products through Borden reseorch 


‘Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MAB and Hi-Fat MRB—Caif Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 
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OU'LL LIKE THE QUALITY-BUILT 
-W GRAIN ROLLER MILL 


because 


IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Livestock eat better . . . gain more ... from grain processed by a W-W Grain 
Roller Mill! Quality features include: precision single-control-wheel adjustment . . . 
chilled-cast "mill-type" rolls, hardened through entire thickness of wall . . . heavy 
rustproof cast-iron frame. Rolls don't clash when running empty. Low-Cost W-W 
Roller Exchange regrooving service available at low cost. Once you see and compare, 
you'll choose a W-W Grain Roller Mill! Sizes from 6" to 36” widths. 


Model Roll Size Price 
706-S 10"'x6" 1 $ 189. 
712-S 10"*x12" 450.00 
718-$ 10"x18" 580. 
824-S 10 773.00 
830-S 10°*x30"" 1,080.00 
836-S 10°'x36" 20 1,440.00 


*Prices f.o.b. Wichita. Easy terms available. 
Write for free literature and attractive time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 2337 x0 


2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Here’s the professor’s advice 
to the feed manufacturer... 


... “I believe there is little doubt but what Feed- 
stuffs is the business publication which would best 
serve your needs. This is an outstanding publication 
without rival within its field. I am sure it will fulfill 
your interest in ‘ingredient market news, services 
available, technical information, innovations, etc.” 


So wrote a professor of animal science at a large 
midwestern university in response to a letter from a 
Jamaican feed manufacturer asking which maga- 
zine would be most helpful in his business. 


There are a lot of hard-headed businessmen in the 
feed industry who agree with the professor . . . near- 

ly 14,000 of them subscribe to FEEDSTUFFS ... * 
because it helps them keep abreast of their fast- 
paced industry. 


You can begin receiving your own personal copy of 
FEEDSTUFFES . . . your own complete source of 
industry news . . . 52 information-packed issues a 
year for only $5. 


Write FEEDSTUFFS Circulation Department, 
2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 40, Minne- 
sota. Please include the name of your company and 
your department for our circulation records. 


NEW GERBER FEED MILL—This new $50,000 Gerber feed mill at Biuffton, 
Ind., was constructed with eight 9-ton ingredient bins and four grain bins 
with a total capacity of 50 tons. The Gerbers are considering an exterior 
bulk-tank installation, so that they can expand their grain bank program. 


Note the $-ton holding bins above the bulk truck. 


Second Generation Leads Growth 
Of Indiana Feed Store 


By Special Correspondent 


The second generation has taken 
over management of a Bluffton, Ind., 
feed store and the firm is getting its 
second wind. 

Not that Gerber’s Feed Store need- 
ed a second wind, but when Elmer 
Gerber offered his son the opportuni- 
ty to buy into the business because 
of other business interests, young 
Paul jumped at the chance and has 
been in high gear ever since. 

That was two years ago in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, when the business was 
still operated out of a farm barn. One 
of Paul’s first moves was to move it 
into Bluffton near a rail siding where 
the firm could take advantage of car- 
load shipments without a truck haul 
to the warehouse. Secondly, he 
brought in Larry Gerber as secre- 
tary-treasurer and his twin brother, 
Harry, as office manager. 

The surprising thing is that the 
average age of this management 
team is 22. These young men have a 
reputation for hard work and con- 
fidence in each other. There is more 
kinship among them than a common 
name, too. The twins, Harry and Lar- 
ry, married sisters—Paul’s sisters. 

When Paul took over, the equip- 
ment of Gerber’s Feed Store con- 
sisted of the barn and used 1%4-ton 
GMC truck for the delivery of bagged 
Honeggers’ feed. Paul realized that 


his father earlier had achieved an 
area-wide reputation with a portable 
custom grinding outfit. 

New Mill Constructed 

The custom grinding outfit had 
been sold when manpower became 
searce, but Paul feels grinding is an 
essential ingredient in selling dairy- 
men and beef feeders, so he made an 
arrangement with a local mill to do 
it for him when he took over man- 
agement. But this did not offer the 
service he felt Gerber customers de- 
served, so in February of this year 
a new mill and storage area building 
was constructed next to the Nickle 
Pkate railroad siding. 

Looking like many other feed mills 
from the outside, the Gerber plant 
is equipped with some of the most 
modern machinery being used in 
northeastern Indiana. Office manager, 
Harry Gerber, describes the setup as 
almost entirely a “push button” mill. 

He is one of three Gerbers associ- 
ated with the family corporation. His 
tw'n brother, Larry, is secretary- 
treasurer and in charge of sales, and 
their brother-in-law, Paul, is presi- 
dent and service manager. 

Harry Gerber supervises the office 
business and two plant employees. 
Gene Betts, Poneto, is mill operator 
and Burl Singleton, Bluffton, delivery 
driver. 

Paul Gerber alternates his time 


GETS WEIGHT TICKETS—Driver Burl Singleton gets weight tickets from 


Harry Gerber. The truck has a bulk capacity of 6 tons with side platforms 
accommodating one ton of bagged feeds. 


> 
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between the Bluffton plant and field 
Service calls, while Larry Gerber 
spends most of his time on outside 
saies. Both reside on Decatur Route 
4, five miles east of Bluffton. 

A converted barn near their resi- 
dence just in Adams County was 
equipped as feed mill for the com- 
pany until last summer. Paul and 
Larry Gerber had begun operations 
as a partnership. 

This company was incorporated 
shortly before being moved to the 
former site of a pickle-packing plant. 
That 80 by 200 ft., steel and wood 
frame building, to the south of the 
new plant, will continue to be used 
for feed and supply storage. 

Cost $50,000 

The new building was completed 
recently at a total cost of more than 
$50,000. It is of steel and masonry 
construction and located on a .9 acre 
tract bordered by a railroad track. 
Ample parking is provided along 
gravel-surfaced drive and approach 
areas. 

Overhead bulk storage space under 
the main roof of the plant raises the 
structure to the height of a three- 
story building. Steel bins fed by con- 
veyor ducts offer storage space for 
120 tons of feed and feed supple- 
ments. 

A concrete basement contains the 
hammermill and other equipment and 
a 4,000 gal. tank for feed molasses. 

Floors throughout the main level 
are solid maple. A 15 by 25-ft. office 
is enclosed along one side of the 
building, offering merchandise dis- 
play, credit and sales records, lava- 
tory facilities and refreshment vend- 
ing machines. 

Countertop and flooring surfaces in 
the office are of linoleum, walls are 
painted a light green and lighting is 
by fluorescent fixtures. 

The main lines of the firm are 
Honeggers’ & Co. feeds, farm build- 
ings, swine and poultry raising equip- 
ment. Gerber’s also carries a com- 
plete line of stock medicinal supplies, 
poultry vaccines, water softener salts 
and miscellaneous farm items. 

Equipment details engineered into 
the basic construction of the new 
plant include a protected driveway 
for trucks to weigh in and dump 
grain directly to the hammermill, 
central location of electric controls 
for almost all the power equipment 
and an enclosed, fireproof room con- 
taining all electric circuits. 

Shelling equipment gives the firm 
a capacity of 400 bu. an hour and re- 
sults in Gerber’s being one of the 
few feed mills in this area willing to 
crush cobs for use as stock bedding. 

Two Prater mixers, the final step 
in feed preparation, empty for im- 
mediate bagging inside the plant, 
dumping into a waiting truck or 
trailer outside, or temporary storage 
in enclosed bins outside for later 
dumping into a vehicle. 

Bulk Feed Plant 

The Gerbers believe their company 
offers the most complete bulk feed 
plant in their area. 

It took a knowledge of business po- 
tential plus a lot of selling plus capi- 


OUTSIDE SALESMAN—Larry Ger- 
ber, the firm’s outs'de salesman, dis- 
cusses the price of hog farrowing 
houses after showing a prospect 
through a demonstration model set 
up adjacent to the Gerber mill. 


CHECKS SCALE—Paul Gerber, gen- 
eral manager of Gerber’s Feed Store, 
checks a 1'%-ton grain scale with 
Gene Betts, mill man. A 600-Ib. ca- 
pacity Weigh-O-Buggy is used for 
measuring concentrates. 


tal to launch their ambitious mill 
program. How did they do it in two 
short years? Despite all their farm 
and feed experience, both Paul and 
Larry felt it important that they 
know as much about farm animals 
as possible. Both have attended the 
Honegger sales school in Fairbury, 
Iil., and a poultry diagnostic school 
in Pennsylvania. 

After gaining as much knowledge 
of the product as possible, both men 
feel it a matter of personal contact— 
as much of it as possible. Larry, the 
“Mr. Outside” of the trio, calls on at 
least 40 old and new customers dur- 
ing the week. He makes frequent 
night calls to make kitchen table 
presentations to farm couples and to 
help customers cull chickens, diag- 
nose disease symptoms, etc. The Ger- 
bers feel that money can be profit- 
ably spent in holding dinners and 
regular follow-up of their customers. 
In November, for example, they held 
a dairy dinner which, during the fol- 
lowing three months, netted them 28 
customers out of 31 prospects. At 
that one, the Gerbers were assisted 
by Dave Stephens, Honegger district 
manager, Fort Wayne, and Max 
Grogg, assistant district manager, Al- 
bion. 

The next day these sales people 
assisted them in their follow-up and 
booking of orders. As a result of 
these dinners and in an area where 
Honegger has not been prominent in 
the dairy feed picture, they said, 90% 
of their dairy prospects were closed 
as regular customers. In October, 
they held a beef meeting with simi- 
lar results. Formerly, they had solid 
no beef feed at all. During two days 
following the dinner, 200 tons were 
booked. 

Last year their sale of formula 
feeds averaged 105 tons per month 
with the great majority of it going 
to poultry. The Gerbers are project- 
ing formula feed purchases this year 
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PURE SHELL 


Usatte 
DRIED 
97% CALCU CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


“AND CONTENT 


WOUSTON, 
PEA-SIZE 
=e MAYO SHELL CORP. 
PO BOX 784 TEXAS 


... available in two 
models—the 75 HP and 
the 100 HP, each with 
its own die and roller 
matched to motor size. 
The standard wherever 
pellets are produced 

in huge volume. 


This is just one of California's complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


1800 Folsom Son Froncisce 3. Californie 
1114 Ave., Crowferdeville, Indien 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sotes & Service Representatives olso in, Albony . Birminghom . Columbus  Devenpert 
Denver «fort Worth los Angeles - Mexice City Minneepolls . Okichome City . Omehe 
Richmond Seattle $1. Levis « Toronto « 
Alse monvioctured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simon ltd . Stockport, Engiond 


of 150-175 tons per month and, in | 


an aréa that is predominately hog 


and dairy country, they hope to even | 


out the percentages with one third 
poultry, one third hog and one third 
beef and dairy. 


Donald Gans Promoted 


By J. J. Warren Firm 


NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.— 
Donald W. Gray has been appointed 


national sales manager for J. J. War- | 


ren, it was|announced by James J, 
Warren, Jr.) general manager of the 
firm which operates breeding farms 


and hatcheries at its headquarters in | 


North Brookfield and at Greenville, 
S.C. 

The new sales executive has been 
in charge of sales and service for 


J. J. Warren in the northeastern area | 
for the past two years, and has been | 


closely identified with the New Eng- | 


land poultry, industry for the past 
decade. 

In his ‘mew post, Mr. Gray will 
work closely with hatcheries, partic- 
ularly in the East, South and Mid- 
west, who are producing J. J. War- 
ren Sex-Sal-Links and Warren J-J's. 


Satisfy Him 
When Made With. 


Our Complete 
Dog Food Cereals 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 

TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 

* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 
Danville, Illinois 7261 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 


A check the CPM 
| “CENTURY” MODEL 
on | CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
Dog Food 
\ y . 
| | | 
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Serving the Great South 


Prompt Service with Famous Feed 
Materials from Memphis Stocks 


Fast delivery of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth factors and other feed 
materiale from our Memphis stocks ts only part of the way we can serve you 
. let ws help with your formulations, registrations and other problems. 


For Prompt Service—Order from Either Office 


foe N. Pless Co. Pless and Stringer 
219 Adams Box 2654 345 Glyan Drive 
MEMPHIS 2, TENN. BIRMINGHAM 15, ALA. 
Phone JA 6-6411 Phone VE 3-9709 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


Dannen Mills Plans 
Feedlot in Colorado 


GREELEY, COLO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., has announced 
plans to build a feedlot for 1,000 to 
3,500 head of cattle about a half 
mile east of Milliken. 

The feeding operation will be used 
for testing and feeding of Dannen 
feeds. The improvements will include 
pit silos to hold up to 4,000 tons of 
ensilage and two or more water 
wells. 


Joins Research Staff 


MADISON, WIS. — Harold Davis- 
son has joined the research staff of 
American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., in the animal nutrition depart- 
ment where he is conducting studies 
on feed additives. A graduate of Iowa 
State University, Ames, Mr. Davisson 
received his bachelor’s degree in ani- 
mal husbandry there. 


Fat stability In feeds 


The use of animal fats in feeds has 
grown from approximately 90 thou- 
sand tons in 1954 to a level estimated 
at 300 thousand tons in 1959. Along 
with this increased usage, the prob- 
at lem of quality and stability has also 


is your problem too 


In recommending Tenox to your 
renderer, you are assured of receiv- 
ing greases, tallows and meat meal of 
maximum stability. As the leading 
supplier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest range . 


grown. 

As a feed manufacturer, you must 
be sure the animal by-products you 
buy are adequately stabilized against 
rancidity. For without sufficient sta- 
bility, fat-containing feeds rapidly 
lose their palatability. Vitamin con- 
tent and nutritional value decrease. 
To protect your feeds—to protect your 
sales—it is more important than ever 
that the fats and meat meal you buy 
be protected against deterioration by 
the proper antioxidant. 


Tenox 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


available. Our long experience en- 
ables us to suggest not only effective 
and reliable formulations, but also the 
most efficient method of adding them. 

If your renderer is not already 
using Tenox, tell him you want the 
protection of these efficient antioxi- 
dants. They are your best guarantee 
that your fat-containing feeds will 
win—and keep-—satisfied customers. 
Eastman CuHeEmicaL Propucts, Inc., 
pecan of Eastman Kodak Com- 

y, Kunesport, TENNESSEE. 


Says Cattle Price 
Outlook Favorable 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Cattle 
feeders can expect cattle prices to 
continue favorable through at least 
the summer and early fall of 1960, 
reports a Michigan State University 
economist. 

Prices for this period will likely 
average just a little lower than in 
1959, according to John Ferris. 

Feed cattle prices will likely move 
lower during late spring, then level 
out or possibly firm up some late in 
the summer. In Chicago, choice steer 
prices may average near $26 or $27 
per hundredweight this summer, Mr. 
Ferris says. 

On cows, prices will hold up until 
June, then take a seasonal drop in 
summer and fall. 


North Dakota Feed 
Sales Set Record 


BISMARCK, N.D. — Commercial 
feed sales reported for North Dakota 
reached an all-time high of 105,415 
tons during 1959, according to a State 
Laboratories Department bulletin. 

The figure exceeds the 1958 total 
of 80,395 tons by about 31%. 

Swine feeds, which make up ap- 
proximately 3642% of the total 
showed an increase of 32% over 
1958, with a total of 70,779,937 Ib. 
sold of complete feeds and 6,390,689 
lb. supplement. 

Beef and cattle feeds account for 
27% of the total sales and gained 
53%, with a 23,220,042 lb. total for 
complete feeds and 22,479,267 lb. for 
supplements. 

Poultry feeds constitute 21% of the 
total volume and increased about 
5%%. Poultry feed totals were: 
chicken feeds (complete), 18,931,692; 
chicken feeds (supplements), 8,- 
072,785; turkey feeds (complete), 7,- 
579,519, and turkey feeds (supple- 
ments), 9,791,308. 


Commercial Feed Sales Reported 


for 1959 
Poultry feeds Lb. 
Chicken feeds (complete feeds).. 18,931,692 
Chicken feeds (supplements) ... 8,072,785 
Turkey feeds (complete feeds).. 7,579,519 
Turkey feeds (supplements) .... 791,308 
Swine feeds (complete feeds) .... 70; 779 ‘937 
Swine feeds (supplements) ....... 6.390.689 


Beef cattle feeds (complete feeds) 23,220,042 


Beef cattle feeds (supplements) ... 22,479,267 
Dairy feeds (complete feeds) .... 5,657,958 
Dairy feeds (supplements) ...... 5,717,970 
Calf Feeds 2,566,687 
All-purpose feeds 385,045 
Dog and cat foods (dry) ....... 1,439,752 
Dog and cat foods (canned) ..... 1,465,193 
Other animal feeds ............+.. 1,671,629 
7,311,464 
Soybean oil meal 227,200 
Meat and bone meal ............- 828,000 
Wheat by-products ............... 133,120 
4,224,159 
557,968 
Sulphurized salt 249,050 
Mineralized salt 5,704,563 
5,445,500 

Fated *210,830,497 


*Tonnage tax paid on this total. 


EDWIN COE DIES 

MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE. — 
Edwin Coe, owner and operator of 
the Valley Feed Co., died recently of 
a heart attack. Mr. Coe was born in 
1909 on a wheat farm near Prescott, 
Ore., and has lived in the Milton- 
Freewater area for many years with 
his father and brother, William. 


; 
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SEASON HERE 


AND THE BIG, NEW 


SILOTRACIN SELLING OPPORTUNITY! 


Silotracin represents what we believe to be 
the soundest selling opportunity to come 
along in many a season. 

Silotracin is the new antibiotic silage pre- 
servative developed by CSC that prevents 
spoilage, protects the protein value of forage 
crops and stops offensive odors. 

More than just a new product, Silotracin 
is an entirely new concept in grass silage 
preservation. Silotracin’s antibiotic action, 
from specially processed zinc bacitracin, dis- 
courages the harmful bacteria in the silo 
which cause rotting and foul odors. At the 
same time, it encourages those beneficial bac- 
teria that turn sugars and starches in freshly 
chopped grass into the necessary preserving 
acids (lactic, acetic, propionic) . 

It’s easy to use. Good results can be ex- 
pected every time, in all types of silos. It is 
non-corrosive, cannot harm machinery or 
equipment. It’s completely safe for humans 


and animals. There is no antibiotic left in the 
finished silage. None can appear in the milk. 


There’s powerful advertising support, too. 
Silotracin ads are appearing regularly in 
such magazines as Hoard’s Dairyman, 
American Agriculturist, The Rural New 
Yorker, Pennsylvania Farmer, The Farmer, 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Dairymen’s League 
News, and Better Farming Methods. 

The silage season is here. And, with new 


Silotracin, so is your selling opportunity! 
This spring, sell the antibiotic concept of 
preserving silage. Stock up on Silotracin 
now. It comes in two forms — ready-to-use 
and concentrate. Silotracin is being mar- 
keted only through feed manufacturers. 
Write for full particulars, literature and 
samples. Write Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MORE 


great product to do,business with! 
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Selective Action Means 
DANGEROUS BACTERIA 


ARE CONTROLLED 


BEWARE THE BAD BACTERIA! 


These are “gram-positives” — the harmful bacteria that 
produce secondary disease, invade the tissues, and form 
pus and poisonous toxins . . . and, the free-loading glut- 
tons in the intestinal tract that live off the nutrient ma- 
terial that should go to the bird or animal, but doesn’t. 


Selective Action Means 


BENEFICIAL BACTERIA 
ARE NOT HARMED 


STRIKE WHERE THEY LIVE! 


It's when many of the harmful bacteria escape from the 
gut that they become dangerous. The place to control 
them — and the only place — is in the intestinal tract — 
before they invade the tissues, organs and glands. 


Buy BACIFERM... 


zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements 


The buy BACIFERM. 


BENEFICIAL 
OR NEUTRAL 
BACTERIA 


BACTERIA AREN’T ALL BAD! 


Of all the bacteria normally present in the intestinal 
tract of the chicken, the turkey or the pig, only about 5% 
are harmful. The rest are beneficial or, at worst, neutral. In 
healthy animals, a proper balance is maintained among 
the many kinds of microorganisms normally present in 
the intestinal tract, thus assuring adequate nutrition. 


MEET THE FRIENDLY COLIFORMS! 


These are the beneficial “gram-negative” bacteria — the 
productive “farmers” in the digestive tract that “raise” 
valuable B vitamins. Some antibiotics destroy friendly coli- 
forms, change the normal population balance, and allow 
harmful, resistant bacteria and abnormal microorganisms 
to multiply. Baciferm’'s selective action destroys danger- 


ous bacteria without harming beneficial bacteria. 


BACIFERM TO THE RESCUE! 


Baciferm, the zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplement, 
does all its work in the intestinal tract — maintains an 
effective concentration from one end of the tract to the 
other. And zinc bacitracin does its job selectively. No 
indiscriminate destruction of “good” and “bad” bacteria 
alike — as in the case of some other antibiotics. 


that’s bein 


The buy is Baciferm — selective action is the pay-off. But 


that’s not all. Only Baciferm contains bacitracin in the 
zinc form—made under Patent No. 2,809,892. And CSC's 
zinc bacitracin is not merely antibiotic on an inert carrier 
— it also supplies B vitamins, high protein, vitamin K and 
unidentified growth factors. 


Anything else? Yes! More and more feed manufacturers 
want the full bactericidal action of Baciferm because 
the older “broad spectrum” bacteriostatic antibiotics 
seem to have lost their punch, appear to have built up 
resistant strains of bacteria. You can add Baciferm to 
each ton of feed for $2 to $4 less than the tetracyclines. 
The buy is Baciferm. 


Animal Nutrition Department 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 


selective! 


a 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Head of Minneapolis 
CSS Office to Retire 


MINNEAPOLIS — James A. Cole, 
director of the Minneapolis Commod- 
ity Office of Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has announced his decision to 
retire from his present position about 
mid-July of this year. 

Mr. Cole stated that he has been 
offered the opportunity of undertak- 
ing special work for the administra- 
tor of CSS concerning over-all grain 
disposal problems. 

Since Mr. Cole will reach his legal 
retirement period at the end of this 
year, he has decided to retire from 
his present position in order to finish 
out his career by devoting the bal- 
ance of his time to special duty for 
CSS. 

Carl M. Heaton, deputy director for 
programs in the Kansas City com- 
modity office, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Minneapolis commodity 


You can match your 
with a complete range of bucket elevators, in 


capacities from 50 to 3,000 bushels per hour, 
and exact heights from 10 to 150 feet. Uni- 
versal Bucket Elevators reduce expenses by in. 


creasing 


has the ex- 


perience to help you 


problems. 


GET THE FACTS. TODAY 


UNIVERSAL HOIST CO. 
BOX 101, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Please send me free literature and prices on: 
Bucket Elevators “Trof-Beit'’ Conveyors 


“Consignor Valves smooth rollerless Trough . . . Capacities to 
1 3,000 bushels per hour and lengths to 200 
feet . . . Instantly reversible . . . Choice 
of hopper locations . . . and choice of 
| trippers and plows for intermediate dis- 
4 charge. 
«x 


pony of Galveston, 
Indiana, ora smaller | 
operation, Universal 

has the best ans» 
for you. 


THE UNIVERSAL “TROF-BELT” CONVEYOR 


- versatile and compact, 


: for conveying feed and grai 
» A at o incline. 


HOIST co. 
BOX 101, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


office effective about mid-July, 1960 

Mr. Cole, widely known in the 
grain trade, began his career in gov- 
ernment in 1938. He was first ap- 
pointed special assistant to the board 
of directors of CCC in Washington. 
In this position, he was charged with 
the responsibility of establishing and 
carrying out the first wheat loan pro- 
gram over the U.S. 

The first Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement was developed by him and 
put in effect with the grain trade. 
fhe first field offices over the na- 
tion, now known as commodity ot- 
tices, which handle the world’s larg- 
est inventories of agricultural proa- 
ucts were developed, located and put 
into operation by Mr. Cole. 

As director of the Minneapolis Com- 
modity Office, he has had responsi- 
bility for the management of grain 
inventories that varied during the 
last fiscal year from 379 million bu. 
of grain, having a value ot $718,000,- 
000, to in excess of 700,000,000 bu., 
having a value of $1,300,000,000. 

In 1957, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture conferred an award for 
superior service upon Mr. Cole. 


Egg Processing Plant 


| Begins Operation 


CAIRO, GA.—June Dairy Products 
Co., Inc., started operating a modern 
new egg processing plant and market 
in Cairo (just north of the Florida 
line) in mid-May, with William C. 
Youngblood, formerly of Sylvester, 
Ga., as manager. 

June Dairy, a division of Foremost 
Dairies, has six plants in five other 
states. 

The manager said eggs bought and 
processed locally will go into the 
world-wide market, and said there is 
virtually no limit to the volume the 
concern would like to obtain in the 
area. He said the company will launch 
soon a long-range production pro- 
gram designed to substantially in- 
crease the area’s quality eggs. 

The company will operate refrig- 
erated trucks on pick-up routes. Pre 
mium prices will be offered producers 
for top-grade eggs. “Cracks” and off- 
grade eggs will be broken and pro- 
cessed for the frozen egg market. 

Mr. Youngblood said Georgia is al- 
ready “an export state” for eggs, and 
conditions in this area are promising 
for the big increase in production. 

Grady County has long been a lead- 
er in commercial egg production, with 


| farm flocks ranging in size up to 


50,000 layers. 


Keen Mfg. Co. Names 
Sales Representative 


VINELAND, N.J.—Robert D. Hill 
has been appointed Pennsylvania 


| sales representative for the Keen 
| Mfg. Corp., here, 


| by Everett M. 
| Keen, president. 


| for Keenco, manu- 
| facturer of poultry 


it was announced 


A resident of 
Tunkhannock, Pa., 
Mr. Hill will head 
sales _ activities 
throughout the 
“Keystone State” 


R. D. Hill 


equipment. A poul- 
try husbandry 
graduate of Penn State University, 
Mr. Hill has been a poultry inspec- 
tor for the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture and served on the 
Sales forces of the Beacon Milling 
Co. and the Indian River Poultry 


Farm, Lancaster, Pa. 


IRRADIATED Dry 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMA, 


} 
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ARE YOU SURE YOUR ANTIOXIDANT PRESERVES 
VITAMINS THAT PREVENT DEFICIENCY DISEASES? 


Santoquin safeguards vitamin E . . . and also works like “E”’ itself . . . to guarantee healthy flocks 


ONLY FOOD VALUE GUARD MAKES 
SURE THAT ALL THE VITAMINS YOU PUT 
YOUR FEED WILL ACTUALLY NOURISH THE BIRD 


Santoquin preserves all the food values you add to your feed...all the way from mixing through 
metabolism. Natural vitamins are protected. And Santoquin itself acts like vitamin E in the body of the 
bird ... to prevent encephalomalacia (“crazy chick”), exudative diathesis, and muscular degeneration. 
Protects, too, against slow weight gain and dullness. And only Santoquin saves the pigment- 
forming xanthophylis...for brighter egg yolks and yellower-skinned broilers that bring top prices. 


Only 1% pound per ton does the job. Ask for Santoquin in your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes or 
in your concentrates. We'll be happy to send you Gill the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ....like no other poultry-feed antioxidant can eocesecsccsccvesessesesesece 
Ordi MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Anti Organic Chemicals Division 
ox SANTOQUIN @ Dept. 2726-A « St. Lovis 66, Missouri Monsanto ° 
Prevents rancidity in feed........... Yes Yes e@ Please send me: 4 e 

itami “S Feeds,” Tech. in FC- 
digestion and me:abolism......... No Yes Names of premixers supplying Santoquin 
Research reports 

Preserves carotenes..............+++ No Yes 

guarding xanthophylls............ No Yes 
Acts in the bird like vitamin E eCity 
to prevent diseases............... No Yes eeeoevveceeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS « NE 


No. 7961-—Water 
Trough 


The L. A. Pockman Manufacturing 
Co. announces a combination water 
trough made of galvanized steel and 
a plastic liner. It will become stand- 
ard equipment on all Pockman lay- 
ing cages, the company says. The 


plastic liner provides a continuous 
length of water trough thus elimi- 
nating leaky joints. It is non-corro- 
sive, easy to clean and simple to in- 
stall, the company says. The plastic 
water trough liner can be purchased 
separately at low cost for insertion 
in existing water troughs. For details, 
check No. 7961 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7959—Unloader 
Bulletin 


The availability of a revised bul- 
letin describing the “Portaflow,” a 
portable pneumatic unloader for use 
with Airslide cars, has been an- 
nounced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


W SERVICE « 


Inc. Bulletin 126-B contains applica- 
tion and design data as well as a 
schematic drawing giving complete 
dimensions. The unit is a standard 
assembly, the company says, designed 
for attachment to Airslide cars to 
provide dustless, leak-proof efficient 
transfer of all types of dry, pulver- 
ized and granular materials. Includ- 
ed in the bulletin is a schematic 
drawing showing a typical arrange- 
ment of a complete system for car 
unloading, storage and transfer from 
storage to in-plant usage. For copies 
of the bulletin, check No. 7959 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7957—Conveyor 
Brochure 


J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufactur- 
ing Co. has released a brochure on 
its Dracon Conveyor. The Dracon, the 
company says, is a drag-type convey- 
or that is self cleaning. The brochure 
contains detailed, illustrated informa- 
tion on features, plus specifications 
and formulas. A section on dimen- 
sions is included, as well as informa- 
tion on how to order a conveyor. For 
copies of the publication, check No. 
7957 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7954—Pallet Loading 
Machine 

A pallet loading machine that per- 
mits high speed one-man loading of 
standard pallets for transporting by 
fork lift truck has been introduced 
by the Power-Curve Conveyor Co. 
The powered turn-table station is used 
with a standard Power-Curve flexible 


loader and swivel stacker. Bags are 
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power propelled into position on the 
pallet with the machine operator 
guiding each bag, using any palletiz- 
ing pattern, the company says. When 
a pallet is loaded, the turntable is 
power-rotated to position a new pal- 
let while the loaded pallet is removed 
by fork lift. More than 1,000 bags an 
hour can be palletized by one man, 
the company says. The system is de- 
scribed in a bulletin available by 
checking No. 7954 on the coupon and 
mailing. 


No. 7958—Washers, 
Graders 


The “Min-It” line of washers and 
graders was recently announced by 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. The new 
washer is equipped to kill shell bac- 
teria, the company says, as a fine 
shower of sanitized hot water, steri- 
lized with the company’s sanitizer- 


cleaner detergent, kills the bacteria 
during washing cycle. An ulta-violet 
light sterilizes the washing brushes 
and complete interior of washer dur- 
ing drying cycle. The grader is self- 
powered featuring a precision scale, 
take-away table action that moves 
eggs from scales to packer, packing 
shelf, contoured fiberglass table top 
and strip candler. A brochure and 
folder are available. For copies, check 
No. 7958 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7965—Vitamin 
K Data 


Heterochemical Corp. has avail- 
able a detailed stenographic report 
of an address by Dr. Elbert J. Day 
of Mississippi State University on 
“Chemical and Biological Assays of 
Vitamin K Premixes.”” The paper was 
presented at the Informal Poultry 
Nutrition -Conference in Chicago. 
Heterochemical spokesmen said that 
the report confirms and supplements 
findings of their own research lab- 
oratory with respect to Stabilized 
Hetrogen K Premix stability. They 
said that, based on chemical and bio- 
logical assays on chicks of full po- 
tency MSBC premixes and decom- 
posed MSBC premixes, both on vari- 
ous carriers, the Mississippi data 


showed that: (1) Increased stability 
results when Heterochemical’s sta- 
bilization process is applied. (2) De- 
composition products of MSBC do not 
have vitamin K activity and feed 
manufacturers should not depend on 
aged, ordinary vitamin K products. 
(3) A simple chemical assay proce- 
dure using the blue ethyl cyanoace- 
tate color accurately predicts vita- 
min K activity. (4) Accelerated aging 
conditions employed in the study can 
be used as a research tool; they ac- 
curately predict field conditions. The 
university tests on Stabilized Hetro- 
gen K, it was indicated, confirm po- 
tency retention and availability. For 
further information, check No. 7965 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7963—Poultry 
House Layouts 

Suggested layouts to build efficient 
pole type poultry houses have been 
prepared by U.S. Steel Corp. The 
folder points out the advantages of 
using pressure creosoted wood in 
these farm structures. With galvan- 
ized steel roofing and siding, the 
company says, and no need for. ex- 


tensive foundations, the lowest cost 
pole buildings can be erected. De- 
tailed sketches of how to set the 
poles, attach plates and other steps 
in building the pole type poultry 
houses are included in the booklet. 
Titled “Pole Type Poultry House — 
Northern and Southern,” the folder 
can be obtained by checking No. 7963 
on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7964—Dicalcium 
Phosphate Folder 


Prepared for producers and formu- 
lators of livestock and poultry feed 
supplements, a four-page illustrated 
folder describing the manufacture of 
high purity Hooker dicalcium phos- 
phate has been issued by Hooker 
Chemical Corp.’s phosphorus division. 
The folder presents a “tour in print” 
of an eight-step, quality-controlled 
process used in producing granular 
dicalcium phosphate for animal and 
poultry feeds via the “elemental 
route,” the company says. Photo- 
graphs and text-keyed diagram sup- 
plement the discussion. For copies, 
check No. 7964 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7960—Push-Button 
Control 


The V. D. Anderson Co., manufac- 
turer of Crackling Expellers, an- 
nounces the “Powr-Just,” a motorized 
drive unit that opens or closes the 
lens type “choke” mechanism by 
pressing a button. With Powr-Just, 
the manufacturer claims that sud- 
den and excessive load conditions 
which develop can immediately be 
relieved, preventing the main worm 
drive motor from “kicking out” and 
stopping the Expeller. It is also 
claimed that even under normal con- 
ditions with the Expeller running, 
any routine but precise adjustments 
can be made with push button ease. 
The Powr-Just output drive shaft is 
coupled directly to the spur pinion 
counter-shaft on the choke operating 
mechanism, maintaining a sensitive 
control and mechanical advantage of 
the pinion and gear arrangement, the 
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company says. For further informa- 
tion, check No. 7960 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7955—Broiler 
Vaccine 


A coccidiosis vaccine which has 
demonstrated effectiveness against 
four species of coccidia has been 
made commercially available by Dorn 
& Mitchell Laboratories. The product, 
called MF CocciVac Broiler Type 4, 
protects against coccidiosis caused 
by E. tennella, E. necatrix, E. acer- 
vulina and E. maxima, the company 
says. According to company tests, 
growers using the product have ob- 
served good results with respect to 
weight, feed conversion, livability 
and condemnation at the processing 
plant. It permits discontinuance of 
a coccidiostatic drug in feed five 
weeks after vaccination, the company 
says. For more details, check No 
7955 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7920—Booklet on dehydrated 
alfalfa, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7921—Crust breaking machine, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7922—Liquid lubricating jelly, 
Professional Veterinary Drug Co. 

No. 7928—Vertical mixer, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7924—Structural steel materi- 
al, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

No. 7925—Enzyme pre tuct, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7926 — Pneumatic conveyor, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7927—Feed supplement, Nopco 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7928 — Rotary blowers, Sutor- 
bilt Corp. 

No. 7929—Hanging waterer, Cum- 
berland Case Co. 

No. 7980 — Portable roller mill, 
Noramgrex Co. 

No. 7931 — Enzyme supplement, 
Pabst Brewing Co. 

No. 7932—Bulk feed body, Hender- 
son Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7933—-Magnetic pulleys, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7934—Bulk feed box, Sudenga 
Industries. 

No. 7935 — Tractor-shovels, Frank 
G. Hough Co. 

No. 7936— Phosphorus nutrition 
booklet, Smith-Douglass Co. 

No. 7987—Bug rope, H. T. McGill. 

No. 7938—Pneumatic conveyor re- 
port, Fuller Co. 

No. 7939— Pig mineral product, 
Murphy Products Co. 

No. 7940—Air operated slide valve, 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 


ONE SHOT 


Feed Manufacturers 
Rely Solely on 


Western Yeast Cultures 


Write: 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


No. 7941—Bag closing machine, the 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7942—Booklet on belting, Im- 
perial Belting Co. 

No. 7948—Storage structures, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7944— Portable feed pelleter, 
The Superior Co. 

No. 7945— New coccidiostat, the 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7946—Mobile pellet mill, Man- 
dak Mobile Pellet Mills 

No. 7947—Nitrogen analyzer, Cole- 
man Instruments, Inc. 

No. 7948—Egg gatherer, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. 


No. 7949—Equipment catalog, Lab- 
oratory Construction Co. 

No. 7950 — Aeration unit, Douglas 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7951— Conveyor information, 
Chantland Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7952—Grain dryer, Lennox In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No. 7953 — Engineering catalog, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
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BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portiand 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


“Ray Cwing 
PRODUCTS 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


D> EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


“OUR TWIN ROTOR MIXER GIVES US TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION AND 40 TONS OF MIX AN HOUR...” 


Snow, rain or sleet 
doesn’t hinder perform- 
ance of the Strong-Scott 
Mixer (see circle) at 
Farmers Elevator Co. 


Harold Thomsen (above), Manager of Farmers Ele- 


ELVERN RATHKE, mill operator at 
Farmers Elevator Co., is happy about 
the fine results they get with the 
Strong-Scott #120 Twin Rotor Mixer. 


says Harold Thomsen, 

Manager of 
Farmers Elevator Company 
Wisner, Nebraska 


“With the tremendous amount of stock- 
feeding going on in these parts, we have 
to do a lot of mixing,” states Thomsen. 
“We mix cracked corn, De Hy, and mo- 
lasses,’’ adds Thomsen “‘and our oneStrong- 
Scott mixer gives us all the capacity we 
need.” 

Although the mixer is installed outside 
and high atop the elevator, the cold 
winter weather proved no obstacle to 
steady, dependable operation. 

Even at the rate of mixing 40 tons per 
hour, the mixer seldom requires any clean- 
ing. When cleaning is necessary, handy 
drop doors on the bottom and hinged lids 
at the top make it a fast, easy job. 


vator Co. at Wisner, Nebraska, has a staff of three 


men in addition to himself. 


Please send me information on the Strong-Scott Twin 
Rotor Mixer 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


Name 


Dept. WN-60 
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3. Antibiotics (natural 
4. Digestive Enzymes. Firm 
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Improved 

High Potency 

Most Economical 
Vitamin K Available 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Isiand, N.Y. 


*U.S. Potents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 


HOSPHORUS CONCENT#AT 


Coty Medel 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 
The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Hog Cycles and 
Price Prospects 

Like history, prices tend to repeat 
themselves. They go up, they go 
down, they go back up and down 
again. When this process is repeated 
over and over at regular intervals, 
we call this up-then-down a price 
cycle. Price cycles usually are not 
neatly cut out of a package. Some 


EXHIBIT 1. Changes in U.S. Farm 
Prices for Hogs—1947-58 


| HOGS 


are difficult to recognize where oth- 
ers are more easily discovered. 

The hog cycle is a fairly easy one 
to recognize. This makes it a useful 
tool in predicting higher or lower 
prices when hogs go to market. It 
also is a useful tool in estimating 
your longer run opportunities for 
profit by selling feed to hog produc- 
ers. 

A typical hog cycle will last 3%-5 
years. This means that the “up” 
phase runs from about two seasons 
and the “down” phase about two 
seasons. At the present time we are 
on the up phase of the hog prices 
cycle as hog production is cut back. 
Prices tend to go up when production 
is cut back and drop when the num- 
ber of hogs go up. 

How do hog prices shape up for 
the next few months? To show you 
how prices have changed in past 
years from mid-May to later months 
we have prepared Exhibit 1. The per- 
centage of times the prices have gone 
up, stayed the same and gone down 
from May to July to September and 
to November, are shown in Exhibit 


Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the May to July 


| change it was 59%. 


The bottom part of the bar shows 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


the percentage of times that prices 
went down from May to July. As you 
can see, it was 33%. Changes from 
May to the other months in Exhibit 
1 are read in the same manner. 

You will notice that hog prices 
have gone up from May to July about 
6 years out of 10 since 1947. The re- 
verse situation has prevailed over the 
same years from May to November 
as you can see from the third bar of 
Exhibit 1. Prices were lower 8 out 
of 10 years in November than in the 
previous May. 

What does the present price pat- 
tern mean in terms of prices during 
the period ahead? Exhibit 2, prepared 
from estimates of Kansas State econ- 
omists, pictures the expected hog 
price pattern through December. The 
past several months are also charted 
to show how the forecast compares 
with recent price levels. 

You will note that the mid-summer 
prices are expected to reach the $17 
@20 mark followed by a decline to a 
low of between $14 and $15 when 
most of the hogs will be ready for 


market in November. The shaded 
band shows the most likely range in 
prices. 


While we haven't discovered the 
method of forecasting prices which 
will always turn out to be correct, 
past price patterns can give you a 
better indication of what to expect 
in the future. 


U.S. Farm Price of 


$15 


$14 — 


$10 


FERTILIZER 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
Grain and Jobbing Division 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616! 


1957 1958 


“1959 +1960 


Course on Coastal 


Bermuda Pelleting Set 


TIFTON, GA.—A short course and 
field day on Coastal Bermuda grass 
pelleting will be held jointly June 8 
by Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station and Abraham Baldwin Agri- 
cultural College. 

The meeting will be in the Griffin 
Rural Life Building on the college 
campus. It will be open to cattle 
feeders, general farmers, technical 
workers and processors of pelleted 
feeds. 

Byron L. Southwell, animal hus- 
bandman at the Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station, said results will be 
given on fattening and digestion 
trials. Feeding studies to determine 
the value of Coastal Bermuda pel- 
lets in the fattening process have 
been made at Athens, Midville and 
Tifton and digestion trials have been 
done by U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture nutritionists at Beltsville, Md. 
Problems in drying and pelleting the 
grass will also be discussed. 

The engineering phases of pellet- 
ing of Coastal Bermuda will be ex- 
plained by mill manufacturers as well 
as by successful mill operators. Pel- 


leting of Coastal Bermuda grass, al- 


falfa and grain roughages will be 
compared. 

During the day, a progress report 
of studies of Coastal Bermuda grass 
pelleting at the Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station will be 
given, and also a progress report will 
be given of the complete pelleting 
studies being made at Edisto, S.C. 
by Clemson Agricultural College. 

Dr. A. L. Neumann of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will discuss pellet feed- 
ing in general and will give results 
of several years of pellet feeding 
studies conducted at Dixon Springs, 
til. 


Open Sine at Mill 


TILLAMOOK, ORE. — An open 
house was held recently by the Tilla- 
mook County Creamery Assn., on 
completion of its new feed mill and 
retail sales store. The feed mill was 
completed and ready for operation 
last September, but the retail store 
and office building were not finished 
until two weeks ago. 

Ken Ovregaard, manager, said the 
new automatic mill was erected at a 
cost of $400,000. The former office 
building has been torn down and a 


new sales department organized. 


Prater Pulverizer Co. 


Names Representative 


CHICAGO — George R. Willis has 
been appointed a Prater Pulverizer 
Co. representative, according to an 
announcement 
from Bill Earl, 
sales manager. 
Mr. Willis will 
cover New York 
and central and 
eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Willis for- 
merly was sales 
manager for an- 
other mill machin- 
ery manufacturer 
after serving sev- 
eral years as a salesman in New Eng- 
land, New York state and northern 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Willis received his mill ma- 
chinery business training from his 
father who was in the business for 
more than 30 years. 

He will provide custom millers and 
feed processing firms with a complete 
service including engineering, con- 
struction and installation. 


. 
G. R. Willis 
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Box 44, Mocksville. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Nutrition 
Conference, sponsored by the North 
Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn.; 
North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

1961 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
DC.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


June 2-3 — Servicemens 
Clinic; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Joe W. Sicer, Extension 


June 5-9—Association of Food and 
Drug Officials; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec. J. F. Lakey, Director, 
Division of Food and Drugs, Texas 
State Department of Health. 


Wis.; sec.. Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. st 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 8-9—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Merrill D. Sather, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 

June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
— Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- 


12-14—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 18-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-15— Ohio Elevator Man- 
agement Clinic; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; George G. Greenleaf, 
sec., Ohio Grain and Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc., 5625 N. High St., P. O. 
Box 121, Worthington. 

June 14-17—NEPPOCO Egg Quality 


Convention 
Calendar 


MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Duty Inclined 


4) ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed > he 
1090 Tenth Avenue S.E. Dept.M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Recirculating 
Collectors 


JACOBSON 
HAMMERMILLS 


New 


University, 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 


School; Rutgers 
AJACS 
Quick Screen Change 


UNIVERSAL 


June 16-18—Oanadian Feed Manu- 
Quick Sereen Change 


facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 


June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 


You can’t make hog talk 


AJACS-0-MATIC 
Remote Soreen Change 


--- but he has shown us that PIGNECTAR® 
helps solve the pig feed palatability problem 


Concluding recent tests of seven different flavors, 
using 128 two-week-old pigs, Iowa State Univer- 
sity scientists revealed that pigs’ preference for 
flavors change with age, and the favor and odor 
components of sow milk incorporated into dry 
baby pigs’ rations along with the proper “sweet 
tooth” balance greatly improve palatability. 


PIGNECTAR (sow milk flavor) was developed from 
this research. It is the low-cos: answer of getting 
more feed into baby pigs early . . . provides the 
nursing palatability in pre-starter and starter 
feeds . . . helps hog producers dry nurse pigs 
off the sow. 


We know nutritional requirements change with 
age. Now researchers point out that taste re- 


quirements change as well . . . a key to controlled 
palatability in complete feeding programs. This 
makes TASTE-STAGE feeding important —the pro- 
gram which combines palatability factors with 
your modern life-cycle nutrition. 


As little as 1 pound of Pignectar per ton formu- 
lated into pig starter rations is the first step to a 
sound TASTE-STAGE feeding plan. The next step 
is to use % pound of sucro FLAVOR® (swine 
sweet-feed flavor) per ton in grower formulas 
and 4 pound per ton of fattener-finisher feeds. 
So many feed manufacturers qualified at the same 
time for our FREE transistor radio offer announced 
a few weeks ago that we have had to make several 
reorders. Now, our introductory special is on a while 
they last basis. Place your order today. 


PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Dept. FS-528 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


[] Send 50-ib. trial order of PIGNECTAR @ $2 per Ib., ond 
50 Ibs. Sucro Flavor @ $2.50 per Ib. Trial orders ore credited 
towards future quantity discount shipments. (Aho send FREE 
short-wave transistor radio. My money will be refunded if | om not satisfied, and | will 
keep the rodio.) Sorry, but only | radio to a customer, 


(C] Rush FREE sample of PIGNECTAR with complete research data ond price schedules. 


$110 retail Short-Wave 
Transistor Radio 


FRE 


. PIGNECTAR * PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR - 


wiih orders for 50 Ibs. Pignectar 

and 50 Ibs. Sucro Flavor. 
Name 

We ore convinced that swine TASTE-STAGE feeding will be profit. 
able to you. In appreciation of your cooperction in trying our Compony nome 
program te convince yourself...we went you to hove this 
short-wave transistor radio. Listen to the markets, listen to the Address 
news, listen to all corners of the world . . . but.cbove all, listen 
to what the pigs tell you about palatability when Pignector ond City Zone State 


PIGNECTAR PIGNECTAR PIGNECTAR « PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR + PIGNECTAR 


i 
| 
= Heavy Duty Truck Hoists 
For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
{ for new listings, those added fo the col- f 
uma in the current week appear sepe- 
rately from ones which have been entered ; 
5 previously. The foilowing week they will ° 
they will remain until the event is held. 
i Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec.. McNair Evans, 
Vopr 
Poultryman; Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 
| 
a 
j 
i While They Last! 
Green Barnes | 
‘MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. | 
Mission Road 
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marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Blidg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec, H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

June 20—All-Industry Poultry Day; 
Law Building Auditorium, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, 
Poultry Extension Specialist. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 
Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

June 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 
dale. 

July 19-21—American Poultry OCon- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec, Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 28— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 


VACCINATE 


AGAINST COCCIDIOSIS WITK 


Cocci Vac. 


 TASTE-STAGE 


...a research proven feed- 
ing plan that combines pal- 
atability factors with your 
modern life-cycle nutrition. 


For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicage 14, iil. 


Aug. 11— Michigan 
Michigan State University, 


August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
— Experiment Station, 


sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 


sors Assn., joint conference and meet- 
ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 


by 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—TIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 


SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET MILL SUPERIORITY 


SPROUT- 


WALDRON 


2 —____—— ; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- ; nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice ? 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Tl. 
Day; Michigan State University, East ‘ 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- "A 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, : 
College of Agriculture, University of : 
Georgia, Athens. : 
Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Aug. 22-28—Kentucky Feed Con- 
2 University of California, Davis; sec., a 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- ‘Aug. 22-23—A ‘ Soyt 
lege Station. Assn. and National Soybean Proces- , 
| | | 
East Lan- 
4s/120P 


Poultry t Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
foeemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Moines, 


Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec. Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn. Poultry Bldg., 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 


American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 


Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, 


City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 


Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 


Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard I 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
NJ 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 


show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 


can Feed Oontrol Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 


[S FIRMLY BASED ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


> 


MUNCY, 


the most out of 
the equipment 
you may now 
have on hand. 
Your free copy 


will be sent your 
way by return mail. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
since 1966 Size Reduction + Size Classification * Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


The pelleting of poultry, livestock and 
small animal feeds has become so import- 
ant to the industry that a thorough under- 
standing of the process and the equipment 
involved is vital to large and small feed 
manufacturers alike. 


This Sprout-Waldron booklet covers the 
advantages of pelleting feeds, the history 
of pellet mill design, how pellets are form 
ed, and design features of economic import- 
ance in the selection of the mill for your 
needs. In addition, the booklet presents the 
three basic Sprout-Waldron pellet mills, 
explains the importance of cooling, drying, 
crumbling, cleaning and grading of pellets 
and discusses the major design features of 
this auxiliary pelleting equipment. 


Whether you are now using Sprout-Wal- 
dron pellet mills or those of another manu- 
facturer, or whether you are contemplating 
putting in your first pellet mill, PM/1 
is well worth the reading. It will make 
your understanding and appreciation of this 
important production tool 
more acute. It will help 
you select new equip- 
ment wisely or get 


u. A. 


Excluswe Austratasian Distributors Jaybea Engineering, Pty , Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Austratia. Exctusive Canadan Distributors Strong. Scott, Limited, Winnipes. 
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tural Experiment Station Blidg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bidg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 


ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm. Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Oooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Oonference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 


Yakima. 
Day; Uni- 


Oct. 28—Illinois 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Asan.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-8—Illinois Feed Asan.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Tl. 

Nov. 38-4 — Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hote] Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Asen.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Fiorida Nutrition Con- 


Address 
City 
Zone State 
Send me PM/1 

0) Send S-W Pellet Mill Bulletins 
C Have Representative Call 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 
MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


| | 
i 
, f ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
eS chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 
= Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
f J Federation convention and trade | 
Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
j for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Oct. 12 Associ Ameri- 
2 i ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, | 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
a Read 
facts 
pelle 
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TRIED IT YET? GRANITEETH 
Puts the BITE in the Bird. See for yourself 
why sharp, clean, sparkling GRANITEETH 
has pex-appeal. Call collect and we'll send 
you a sample bag without obligation. And 
wait till you see our prices! Unbelievable, 


they say! Consolidated Quarries Division 


The Georgia Marble Company 


Call GRANITEETH 


215 Church St., Decatur, Georgia 
JA 3-5591- DR 3-1661 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


PIOUS 


Compact Floor-Mounted 


| TWO SECTION SIFTER 


ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm. Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 


Dept. 
Nov. 25-26— American Society of 


sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 
1961 


Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 


Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 3$1-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10 — Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Nei] House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIL 


Kickoff Speaker Set 


For Poultry Congress 


KANSAS CITY—aA comparison of 
the various concepts of democracy 
will be given in a talk by Dr. Oscar 
Ibele, professor of political science, 
Kent State University, during the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Feder- 
ation Congress and Exposition July 


T. Davison Promoted 
At Stock Food Corp. 


WAVERLY, N.Y. — Trevor Davi- 
son, Batavia, was recently named as 
a district manager for the ‘Eeteree- 
tional Stock Food 
Corp., Waverly, 
New York, ac- 
cording to J. F. 
Trudeau, presi- 
dent. 


supervise sales 
and service activi- | . 
ties of the live- 
stock nutritional 
specialties firm 
throughout a ter- Devices 
ritory extending 
from the Hudson River westward to 
include the eastern counties of Ohio. 
Mr. Davison has been employed by 
International Stock Food Corp. since 
1958, and was serving as sales repre- 
sentative in Genesee, Orleans, Wyom- 
ing and Niagara counties. 


Retirement Announced 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—A. G. Kii- 
wer, millwright engineer of the vege- 
table oil and feed division, Cargill, 
Inc., Sioux City, has announced that 
he is retiring from the company. 

Mr. Kliwer will become general 
manager of Sioux Products Co., man- 
ufacturer of Hercules Screw Con- 
veyor fasteners, in Sioux City. 


<i 


RE-ELECTED TO BOARD 

ST. LOUIS—F. G. Bemis, chairman 
of the board of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, has been re-elected a board 
member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board for a term of one 
year. The Conference Board, founded 
in 1916, is an independent and non- 
profit institution for business and in- 
dustrial fact-finding through scientif- 
ic research. 


anew 
mill or elevator? 


KELLY wuPLEX 


help you. 


Now — a floor-mounted two-section sifter that is | 39.9 jn Memphis. 
sanitary—durable and economical. Has a steel box, Dr. Ibele will speak on “Democra- 
unit type base with individual motor drive. All | cy—Enemy of Freedom?” July 19 in 


component parts are engineered for long, trouble-free 


service. Speed and throw are adjustable to meet the | an editorial in the Saturday Evening 

requirements of your stock. Post on the trend in American de- 
mocracy and is considered to have a Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio | 

Write for information, specifications and prices on all Nor-Vell alee | We would like to talk to you about plan- 

products. We will custom build te suit your requirements rignts 0} individual. ning. We're interested in ............... 

Dr. Ibele is a graduate of Ohio Uni- 

versity and received his Ph.D. from j 

‘nt Ohio State University. During his un- | 

dergraduate days, Dr. Ibele won sev- 

eral university championship speak- FEEDSTUFFS 


Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, iy 
Chicago, Ill; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
Minn. 
| | 
| > 
, Sassy 4 
<> 
= 
| | | 
pa | 
| | | 
| 
| mill—a new addition—or ‘a new machine. 
again, riaybe you've just been won. 
Qrésent space. 
Whatever it is, we wquid like to tal 
We've shown a lot of other od 
wonders for their capacity, their effi 
the same for you 
Don't hesitate to send us the coupon. 


Livestock Returns Per $100 Feed Fed, 1955-1959, 
10-Year Average Returns end Average Corn Prices 


Returns per $100 feed fed———_—__—__ Ten-year 
1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 everage 
$ii4 $180 $172 $142 $109 $144 
peetseoe 147 162 134 103 94 124 
191 199 189 177 168 175 
Feeder cattle .......... 112 144 143 117 106 123 
120 142 136 133 142 130 
Native sheep ........... 102 98 138 137 103 117 
Corn, price per bu. .... $ 1.10 $ 1.10 $ 1.15 $ 1.30 $ 1.28 $ 1.35 
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Screw Conveyor Systems 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY ond EFFECT SAVINGS 
IN POWER AND MAINTENANCE! 


All components used in HAMMOND Screw Conveying Systems 

y have outstanding features and are of finest, modern design which 

roduces —— 4 friction-less operation. You'll be happy with 
1AMMOND. 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST, HAMMOND, IND. WINONA, MISS. SANTA CLARA, CAL 


Compare Livestock 
Returns, Feed Costs 


URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois Department of Agricultural 
Economics has issued a report on 
livestock returns in relation to feed 
costs. 

Returns per $100 worth of feed fed 
are frequently used to measure 
changes in livestock returns, the de- 
partment points out. This measure, a 
ratio of returns for each $100 of feed 
costs, indicates the margin available 
to pay for labor, equipment and sup- 
plies plus a profit, if any. The margin 
necessary to cover cost varies (1) 
with different kinds of livestock, (2) 
with changes in the cost of feeds, 
and (3) on the return side with 
changes in the prices of livestock 
and livestock products. 

The table shows returns per $100 
feed fed for six major livestock en- 
terprises. The years compared are 
the last five years and the past 10- 
year average. The average price per 
bushel of corn is given to indicate 
changes in feed costs during this pe- 
riod. 

The school’s estimates of average 
break-even returns to cover total 
costs of production in 1959 were: 
Hogs, $145; beef cow herds, $145; 
dairy herds, $200; feeder cattle, $135, 
and for larger poultry flocks, $175. 
These estimates indicate that returns 
from beef cow herds and dairy herds 
were at or near the break-even point 
in 1959. Other livestock enterprises 
were below break-even returns. 

Changes in prices account for the 
lower returns from hogs, feeder cat- 
tle and poultry. The average sale 
price of hogs on record-keeping farms 
dropped from $19.84 per hundred 
pounds in 1958 to only $13.25 in 1959. 
Egg prices declined from 36¢ a dozen 
in 1958 to 30¢ in 1959. For feeder 
cattle, it was the higher price paid 
for feeders and not a change in mar- 
ket prices of fat cattle that caused 
returns per $100 feed fed to drop in 
1959. 

The return figures in the Illinois 
report are all averages. The school’s 
farm records show a wide range in 
livestock returns (and farm earn- 
ings) from farm to farm. Over an ex- 
tended period, changes in livestock 
returns help explain changes in farm 
earnings, but in any one year, differ- 
ences in managerial ability on differ- 


More profit 
“Ton teed when 


you mix your 
own brand! 


BROWER 
W 
FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
bag by mixing your own 
brand of feed with the 
BROWER MIXER... the 
soon pay for it? 
— LS the ingredients 
mstead of just tumbling 

Mixes a perfect 
biend in about 10 minutes 
. fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
service. Five sizes. World's 

Selling Mixer! 


BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, Mi, 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


ent farms explain much of the range 
in returns, the school says. 

Livestock and livestock products 
accounted for 59% of the total cash 
sales from Illinois farms in 1959, the 
school reports. 

Nearly all of the forage and a 
large share of the feed grains pro- 
duced on Illinois farms are mar- 
keted through livestock. And any 
changes in livestock returns from 
year to year cause changes in net 
farm returns, says the department. 


Al Gustaveson 


112 Mohawk Drive 
Biltmore Estates 
Barrington, Illinois 
DUnkirk 1-3023 


res 


BRAND. 


manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 
contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 
rigid laboratory control. You can use them with full 
assurance that they will always put into your feeds 
what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 
tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
orld’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 


q 
| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
| 
| Rigid la tory control is not 
just a hobby! is it a luxury. 
a It is an absolute necessity for feed 


| 
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Butterball Barlow, the plump, 
pimply-faced young man who was the 
youngest on the Brooks mill staff, 
had a gleam in his eye as he ap- 
proached Joe Brooks in the office 
early one spring morning. 

“Joe,” he said, “I’ve got an idea 
for you, I think. Want to talk about 
it now—or later?” 

The brown-haired feed dealer 
smiled as he sat at his desk. “A fel- 
low has to talk about an idea when 
it’s hot,” he said, “otherwise it may 
cool off. It’s sunny and windy today 
after the rain yesterday. Farmers 
will be trying to get out into the field, 
so the trade will be light today. Let’s 
talk.” 

Butterball sat down in a chair near 
Joe’s desk. “Joe,” he said, “I always 
remember what you told us at a 
sales meeting one time; watch for 
ideas that other businessmen use that 
maybe we can use in the feed busi- 
ness.” 

Joe nodded. “That's true, Butter- 
ball. Lots of times the same idea can 
be used in many types of business.” 

“Last night,” Butterball said, “I 
went to call for my pal, Bud Wil- 
liams. He’s a truck driver for the 
Nutter Bottled Gas Co. They work 
later-than we do—until 6 p.m. While 
I was waiting for Bud to come in 
from his route, I saw a couple of 
farmers lookin’ at a map on the 
wall.” 

“What kind of map, Butterball?” 
Joe asked. 

The employee grinned. “Why just 
a county map, Joe, and it had colored 
pins stuck in it for the location of 
bottled gas customers. Well, these 
farmers were standing looking at 
that map. The boss of the business 
was out back somewhere.” 

“Yes?” Joe said. 

Butterball chuckled. ‘Well, those 
farmers certainly were surprised to 
see how many customers this firm 
had. One farmer said that the bottled 
gas company sure must have good 
gas and service to satisfy so many 
customers.” 


An Advertisement 

“I can see that,” Joe said. “It’s an 
advertisement all in itself. It works 
every hour of the day when farmers 
are in a salesroom. We used to have 
one years ago, but the pins got so 
thick they cluttered up the whole 
map. So we discontinued it.” 

Butterball nodded. “I remember 
we had such a wall map with colored 
pins on it,” he said. “But I think I’ve 
got a new wrinkle on it, Joe.” 

“You have? What is it?” Joe looked 
surprised. 

Butterball smiled. “Well, Joe, to- 


NAIXERS 


ELIMINATE 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Ory and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 


day we are pushing the grain bank 
and also pellets, aren’t we?” 

“That's right.” 

“Map making changes, too,” But- 
terball said. “And we need a new 
kind of map today to keep in step 
with the times—a map program that 
will get more business for us.” 

“What do you mean, Butterball?” 
Joe asked. 

The employee chuckled. “I don’t 


see why somebody here didn’t think 
of it sooner.” 
“Think of what sooner?” Joe urged. 
“What we need,” Butterball said, 
“are a couple of maps with pins stuck 
in them — maybe three maps or 


Joe looked puzzled. “Two or three 
maps? Butterball, let’s not get reck- 
less. ” 

“T’m not kidding, Joe,” said But- 


terball seriously. “We ought to have 
one map which shows through use of 
red pins where our pellet customers 
are located. Then we could have an- 
other map with green pins which 
shows where our grain bank cus- 
tomers are located. Each map ought 
to have a big headline, such as 
‘Grain Bank Customers’... and 
‘Pellet Customers’ . . . in capital let- 
ters so people looking at the map 
could get the idea immediately.” 

Joe whistled as he envisioned what 
Butterball was getting at. “I get it,” 
he said. “A farmer walking into our 
showroom and seeing those maps 
would immediately get the idea we 
are pushing certain services. And he 
could see quickly how many custom- 
ers were taking the services.” 


Old Map Confusing 
“That’s it, Joe. The old fashioned 
map with different colored pins stuck 
all over it is too confusing. A farmer 
has to look at a column to see what 
each color pin means, and if he wears 
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Yes! For three years now, hogs on rations forti- 
fied with Arsanilic Acid had the lowest-cost 
gains in Purdue University's annual compari- 
son of feed additives. Here are the latest re- 


sults on Arsanilic Acid... 


e Gains made at 8%¢ feed cost per pound— 
than the next most effective feed additive. 


@ Increase of 18% in daily weight gains. 


e Better feed efficiency than any other single ad- 
ditive—or combination of additives. 


© 95 pounds of feed with Arsanilic Acid did the 


work of 100 pounds without. 


What about 1960? The need for low-cost production 
will be uppermost in the minds of every hog man that 
wants to stay in business. And these growers will be 
pleased to know that Arsanilic Acid often works even 
better in their own feed lots. 


© | 


Arsanilic Acid needs no potentiator. It goes directly 


less 
antibiotics. 


to work in the gut to combat subclinical diseases— 
is also active against organisrns not touched by 


Make full use of the effectiveness of Arsanilic Acid 
in all your finishing feeds. Fortify your high protein 
supplements up to 0.1% Arsanilic Acid. (Adjust feed- 


ing so that pigs receive 45 to 90 Gr. Arsanilic Acid 


your Abbott Man. 


per ton of feed consumed.) For complete details, see 


> 
: 
Y | 
‘ 
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bifocals, he don’t like to look so 
close.” 

Joe began to chuckle. “Butterball, 
I think you're right. This is a day 
of special services, so why not play 
them up? I like your idea. I think 
I will have a couple of maps like that 
made of our trade area. And adver- 
tise them, too.” 

Butterball smiled happily, because 
Joe had accepted his idea. Not the 
brightest man on the staff, he was 
nevertheless a hard woorker and a 
persistent, dependable fellow, and he 
wanted to keep up with his fellow 
employees in this idea-breeding game. 

“You mentioned more than two 
maps,” Joe said. “What other fields 
did you mean?” 

“Well,” said Butterball, “I mean 
a map for our mobile milling custom- 
ers. Put that alongside the other two. 
Then, seasonally we could have a 
map showing our fertilizer custom- 
ers, and maybe one for our custom 


spraying patrons. You know, Joe, 


when prospects see we are serving 


lots of their neighbors, they want to 
get on the bandwagon.” 

“That’s right, Butterball. We have 
to toot our own horn. No one is go- 
ing to do it for us. But on the other 
hand we don’t want to litter one 
wall with too many customer maps. 
That might be confusing, too.” 

“They don’t all have to be on one 
wall,” Butterball pointed out. “And 
certainly the fertilizer and custom 
spray maps would be up for only a 
month or two.” 

“I think we can work it out,” said 
Joe enthusiastically. “At least this 
idea isn’t going to cost us very much, 
and will work for us all the time. 
Butterball, you get an extra $5 in 
your pay envelope this week. Keep 
up that idea generator of yours.” 

“I sure will,” said Butterball. 
“Nights when I can’t go to sleep af- 
ter eating too many hamburgers, I 
start dreaming up business ideas. 
Keeps me from getting bored. And I 
never did like to count sheep any- 
way.” 


Color Slides Describe 
Different Beef Grades 


WASHINGTON — “Federal Beef 
Grades,” a set of 35 mm. color slides 
illustrating U.S. standards for each 
of six beef grades, prime through util- 
ity, is being placed on sale by the 
US. Department of Agriculture. 

These slides are reproductions of 
the illustrations contained in the beef 
grading manual issued by the live- 
stock division, agricultural marketing 
service, for use in its meat grading 
service. 

The set of 13 slides includes a title 
slide and two illustrations of each of 
six grades — prime, choice, good, 
standard, commercial and utility. 
(Two additional grades—cutter and 
canner—-are not illustrated in this 
series.) Each slide contains three 
carcass views and one rib eye illus- 
tration. 

Lecture notes accompanying the 
slides discuss the characteristics of 


he arl ariel, 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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each of the carcasses illustrated in 
relation to the U.S. standards for the 
grade. 

Sets of slides, with accompanying 
lecture notes, may be obtained for 
$6.50 each from the Photography Di- 
vision, Office of Information, US. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Richard Dalton Joins 


Butler Manufacturing 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Richard 
Dalton has joined Butler Manufac- 
turing Co. as a farm equipment sales 
representative. 
Mr. Dalton, who 
will make his 
home in Long- 
mont, Colo., will 
service Butler 
dealers, as well as 
feed manufactur- 
ers and bolted 
tank contractors 
in Colorado, south- 
ern Wyoming ana 
western Nebraska. 

Butler, with 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., 
manufactures a complete line of stor- 
age and drying equipment for farm 
and industry use. 

Mr. Dalton formerly was a terri- 
tory manager for John Deere Co. 

The territory covered by Mr. Dal- 
ton originally was serviced by Jay 
Swenson and Orville Ward. This ter- 
ritory realignment and addition of 
personnel will enable the representa- 
tives to concentrate their efforts in 
smaller geographic areas. 


Broiler Production Up 


In Arkansas County 


WALDRON, ARK. - 
duction in Scott County, like that in 
many Arkansas counties, is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate, according to C. B. 
Atkinson, county agent. 

Although the industry is less than 
two years old in the county, Mr. At- 
kinson estimates that almost 750,000 
broilers will be produced this year. 

He reported that some 612,000 
birds were raised last year, and that 
nine new hotises with a total capacity 
of 103,000 »roilers are under con- 
struction. Thirteen new houses were 
erected last year. 

The program is being pushed ex- 
tensively by the Scott County Milling 
Co., which started operation in 1958. 

Feed for the broilers is being man- 
ufactured in a new mill just com- 
pleted here. The mill has a capacity 
of 200 tons of feed daily, and broiler 
production is scheduled to be expand- 
ed to utilize this output, the county 
agent reported. 


Richard Dalton 


Broiler pro- 


FEED FIRM OPENS 

CHASE CITY, VA.—Mecklenburg 
Farm Supply Co. recently celebrated 
its grand opening with free gifts and 
refreshments and hundreds of dollars 
worth of free prizes. The new Purina 
dealer plans to serve animal agricul- 
ture in southside Virginia. The firm 
gave free grinding of up to 1,000 Ib. 
during its grand opening. 


IF YOU USED 
PETERSON MALES 
YOU WOULDN'T 
NEED $0 MANY! 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
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ATTEND DINNER—These men all took part in a testimonial dinner honoring 
J. H. Pritts who recently retired after more than 30 years in the feed and 
farm supply business. They are (left to right): R. N. Andrews, Elizabeth 
(Pa.) Milling Co.; William E. Pritts, Pritts Feed Mill, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; 
George W. Martin, retired McMillen Feed Mills official, Niles, Ohio; James 
McMurray, midwest sales manager, American Agricultural Chemical; Mr. 
Pritts; J. B. Pritts, Canonsburg (Pa.) Milling Co., and C. G. Pritts, Pritts Feed 


& Supply Co., Smithton, Pa. 


Retired Feed Man 


Honored at Dinner 
MOUNT PLEASANT, PA. — J. H. 

Pritts, who has retired after more 

than 30 years in the feed and farm 


supply business, recently was hon- 
ored at a testimonial dinner. 

He was presented with an engraved 
wrist watch and accompanying scroll 
from suppliers and friends and, at 
the same time, got a McMillen Feed 
Mills Master Award for more than 


30 years in “service to agriculture” 
through his business, Pritts Feed & 
Supply Co., Smithton, Pa. 

James McMurray, midwest sales 
manager of American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., presented the watch 
and scroll and George Martin, Niles, 
Ohio, a retired former official of Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, presented the Mas- 
ter Award. Mr. Pritts’ son, C. G. 
(Skip) Pritts, also got a Master 
Award for 30 years’ service. 

Other Master Awards were pre- 
sented by Paul E. Homan, McMillen 
Feed Mills, to two of Mr. Pritts’ other 
sons, William E. Pritts, Pritts Feed 
Mill, Mount Pleasant, for 20 years 
service and J. B. Pritts, Canonsburg 
(Pa.) Milling Co., for 15 years. Mr. 
Homan also presented to R. N. An- 
drews, Elizabeth (Pa.) Milling Co., a 
business associate of the Pritts, his 
Master Award for 10 years’ service. 


Two Appointed 


CANTON, OHIO—Harry Swickard 
has been appointed general manager 


M-N-C supercharges feeds with the 
WHEY FACTOR BONUS 


M-N-C supercharges turkey feeds with a bonus 
of Whey Factor...the unidentified fraction of 
whey necessary for dependable, efficient growth. 

M-N-C is a partially delactosed whey-product, 
concentrated to provide 50% more non-lactose 
ingredients. Just 2!'4% M-N-C supplies the 
same amount of Whey Factor as 4% dried whole 


amino acids that make protein function with 
maximum effectiveness. It is the perfect, low- 
cost source for the essential amino acids. 
M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and distribution in mixed 
feeds 


Put more sell in your feeds with M-N-C’s 


and Robert Atkinson merchandising 
manager of the Robert J. Matthews 
Co., according to a recent announce- 
ment from Robert J. Matthews, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Swickard is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture of Ohio State 
University and has had experience in 
sales and office systems and proce- 
dures. His former position was with 
Addressograph Multigraph Corp. 

Mr. Atkinson has had retail mer- 
chandising experience with such firms 
as J. C. Penney Co. and W. T. Grant 
Co. 


Staff Appointments 


NEW YORK—A number of sales 
staff appointments have been an- 
nounced by Edward Burgers, Jr., 
sales manager for the Kraft Bag 
Corp 


The announcement coincides with 
the recent disclosure of the comple- 
tion and full operation of a new 
300,000 sq. ft. multiwall bag manufac- 
turing plant at St. Mary’s, Ga. 

Among the appointments an- 
nounced were: 

P. F. Finley, formerly assistant 
sales manager, has been promoted to 
Southeastern sales manager, with 
headquarters in Raleigh, N.C. He will 
be responsible for all sales in Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and eastern Tennessee. 

F. C. Joos, Jr., who has been cov- 
ering Southern Illinois, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and eastern Oklahoma, work- 
ing out of St. Louis, has been as- 
signed the additional territory of 
western Kentucky and Tennessee. 

P. E. Bray, who previously covered 
the entire state of Georgia, will now 
cover southern Georgia and Florida 
and will work out of Jacksonville. 

A. E. Rood, Jr., has been appointed 
to cover northern Georgia, Alabama 
and eastern Tennessee. He will make 
his headquarters in Atlanta. 

R. A. Port has been appointed to 
cover Mississippi, Louisiana and Tex- 
as, working out of New Orleans. 

R. E. Burke has been appointed 
to cover the states of Virginia, Mary- 
land and Delaware. His headquarters 
will be in Baltimore. 


GETS SAFETY AWARD 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Nash- 
ville plant of Ralston Purina Co., 
processor of food for poultry and 
livestock, has just received the top 
award of honor from the National 
Safety Council. This award, highest 
given by NSC, is for 1,541,233 hours 
—past April 26—without a lost- 
time accident. The last accident was 
on Aug. 17, 1956. George H. Steel, 
St. Louis, company safety director, 
made the award to M. E. Staed, man- 
ager here. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation a 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


Whey Factor 


whey. The result is a bonus of Whey Factor, 
Bonus. Write—or 


vitamins, minerals and other milk nutrients that XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 


help resist disease, keep birds healthy, gaining wire—for com- TRATES 
plete info tion For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOKOFOLEN 


: fast throughout their life cycle. 


With M-N-C you have an ideal balance of _ today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Producer of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF ey DAIRIES, INC. 


Bffeetive dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 
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(FEED FORMULATION 
! NUTRITIONAL COUNSEL 


ADVERTISING AND 
MERCHANDISING 


DIRECT MAIL PROGRAM 
SALES TRAINING 
FEEDER MEETINGS 


can help you build a more 
successful feed business! 
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plus F US FORTIFICATION 
lus SALES PUNCH 


VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitamin FORTIFIER 


ee A simple one-package means of fortifying all 
ay your feeds. VIT-A-WAY eliminates any guess- 
nae work in feeds and furnishes adequate mineral- 
ek vitamin-fortification that is essential for 
ii nutritionally “balanced” formula feeds. By 
ia using VIT-A-WAY FORTIFIER you also eliminate 
eet investing in a big inventory of the various ele- 
fz, ments which are contained in patented 
pas VIT-A-WAY. There’s no better way to build feeds 
is than with VIT-A-WAY. 

‘Extra Sales Punch. 

‘fe The name VIT-A-WAY is an accepted standard 
a by livestock owners and feeders all over the 
er; country. To them it means “BETTER FEEDING 
ie RESULTS” and “MORE PROFIT POUNDS”. When 


pa you add “FORTIFIED with VIT-A-WAY” to your 


Se feeds .. . you have a real selling point. And, 
thy No other program can add a more professional 
os team to your sales force than the staff of 
specialists at VIT-A-WAY. 
aS Just ask a Feed Manufacturer who uses 
ie VIT-A-WAY products and VIT-A-WAY services. 
a ; VIT-A-WAY. INC. P. ©. BOX 4311 FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS | 
meth , Please have your representative call on us.We 
, Want to know more about the VIT-A-WAY Program. 
Company Name. 


Your Name 


% 
i:% 
These VIT-A-WAY Services... 
mee @=s«CV*IT-A-WAAY,, INC. P. 0. Box 4311 Fort Worth 6, Texas eS | 
: VIT-A-WAY is o REG. T.M. U.S. PATENT OFFICE VIT-A-WAY Mineral-Vitomin Fortifier is manufactured under U.S. PAT. NO. 2,611,702. 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT 


@ “Let's take a look at our customers and their money 
management requirements of the sixties." 


@ "Yardsticks and standards which we develop for cus- 
tomers should be applied to ourselves also." 


As we read and think a great deal 
about integration, contract farming, 
joint ventures, concentration of farm 
enterprises into larger units and few- 
er hands, increasing cost rigidities, 
lower profit units per unit of product, 
we may well ask—what is the role of 
financial management in the sixties? 


ANALYSIS OF TRENDS — Cer- 
tainly financial management cannot 
function in isolation from what is 
taking place in the market place. 

The correct analysis and evaluation 
of trends in agriculture will be of in- 
creasing importance if a company is 
to maintain financial stability and 
make an adequate return on invest- 
ment in the decade that lies ahead. 

Financial managers will need to 
know not only what the ag econo- 
mists are forecasting, but even more 
important what is taking place in the 
field. This means contacts directly or 
indirectly with the various segments 
of the feed industry in the chain from 
foundation stock people in the broiler 
industry, for example, through hatch- 
erymen, growers, processors and 
chain store buyers. 

Each feed manufacturer must de- 
cide where he fits into the pattern of 
the future, and financial management 
must be prepared to advise top man- 
agement as to the soundest course 
to follow. 

Let’s take a look first at our cus- 
tomers and their money management 
requirements of the sixties. 


OREDIT ANALYSIS VS. INVEST- 
MENT ANALYSIS — Most credit 
analysis in terms of methods and 
techniques has been geared to the 
commercial bank concept of self- 
liquidating loans. 

Frequently, this has taken the form 
of a report by the salesman and office 
review by the credit manager of fi- 
nancial statements, credit reports, 
etc. 

The changing character of the feed 
business with increasing emphasis 
upon capital loans, long-term rela- 
tionships, sharing of risk arrange- 
ments, production loans which be- 
come in fact a revolving credit, larger 
scale enterprises, multiple corpora- 
tions, all dictate that greater consid- 
eration be given to some of the tech- 
niques of investment analysis or what 
might be called analysis in depth. 


ANALYSIS IN DEPTH—In a situ- 
ation involving a large extension of 
credit, for example, analysis might 
proceed along the following lines: 


Adequacy of Records and Reports 
—Is the customer operating out of 
his hip pocket or does he have rec- 
ords and reports which fairly reflect 
his financial position and the results 
of operations? 

Consolidated profit and loss and 
balance sheet statements are particu- 
larly important to insure credit anal- 
ysis and control in the case of multi- 
ple corporations. 


Source and Disposition of Funds — 
For a period of three to five years in 
the past, what has been the source 
and disposition of funds? Is the busi- 
ness growing soundly with sufficient 
concern for maintaining adequate 
ownership in the business, ample 
working capital, etc., so that a mar- 
gin exists for unusual events? 

On the basis of past experience, 
what funds might be available to 


By A. J. O'Brien 
Raiston Purina Co. 


meet principal and interest pay- 
ments? 

Cash and Profit Projection—Many 
segments of the industry have ex- 
panded rapidly in the past 10 or even 
five years. Few appreciate the value 
of financial planning. 

Detailed profit analysis, projection 
of cash flow and of profit are vital to 
sound analysis. 

Once the cash budget and projec- 
tion have been established, it is not 
difficult to continue periodic projec- 
tions on a quarterly or semi-annual 
basis to check that funds are not be- 
coming frozen in accounts receivable, 
inventories, fixed assets, personal 
withdrawals, etc. 

Substantial net worth is fine, but 
profits are the lifeblood of a business. 
If the projection indicates inadequate 
profit levels, then there should follow 
analysis of profit factors to the end 
that the customer is constantly aware 
of these factors and the feed manu- 
facturer exercises caution in credit 
extension. 

t—An analysis of the 
organization of the customer, with 
special emphasis upon management 
effectiveness and management con- 
trol, is frequently overlooked in cred- 
it analysis. Most large operators in 
the business today began as a one- 
man gang just a few years ago. 

The growth in organization strength 
and depth has frequently not paral- 
leled growth in assets. The segments 
of the industry are becoming larger, 
with lower profits per unit of product. 
This trend will continue and even ac- 
celerate in the next 10 years. 

It has been well said that the dif- 
ference between profit and loss may 
be determined by what seems to be 
relatively minor difference in man- 
agement practices. Without question 
the spotlight will be on efficiency. 

We have seen examples in the 
broiler industry in which the net 
worth accumulated over a period of 
years has been eroded almost over- 
night by staggering losses. Sound and 
able management is indeed crucial in 
any evaluation of credit extension. 

As noted above, even efficient op- 
erating management may be offset by 
poor financial management. Here 
again, the big operator of today de- 
veloped primarily as a specialist or 
technician in some phase of the busi- 
ness. Unless he develops or has avail- 
able sound business management 
counsel, he may find himself in hot 
water as a result of overexpansion, 
freezing of assets, failure to provide 
sufficient working capital, inability to 
withstand sharp declines in the mar- 
ket, ete., even though he has an 
efficient operation. 

Legal Considerations — Many large 
operators have established multiple 
corporations, partnerships and pro- 
prietorships as they have expanded. 
Proper evaluation of the credit risk 
under such circumstances may be dif- 


ficult, and control may be even more 
difficult. 

This necessitates effective legal 
analysis of corporate minutes, ade- 
quacy of insurance coverage, corpo- 
rate powers, property available for 
security through chattel or real es- 
tate mortgages, effectiveness of per- 
sonal guarantees. 

Character—While this is one of the 
traditional “three C’s” of credit, its 
existence is more important than ever 
today and in the years that lie ahead. 
Any growth industry attracts those 
who are looking for the fast buck and 
who are amenable to sharp practices. 

In addition, the stresses and strains 
which we have seen and which we 
will encounter in the next 10 years 
as industry adjusts itself tend to 
bring out latent defects in character. 

Irrespective of net worth, manage- 
ment ability, etc., unless fundamental 
character is present we are asking for 
trouble in any large scale credit ex- 
tension. 


TURNING THE SPOTLIGHT ON 
OURSELVES—It is only fair that 
the yardsticks and standards we de- 
velop for customers should be applied 
to ourselves. 

Profit Planning—It is one thing to 
tighten the belt on profit margins 
during a distress period and quite 
another to look ahead indefinitely and 
contemplate a mediocre return on in- 
vestment. This is particularly true as 
we talk about integration and one 
over-all profit. 

There are present in the industry 
practices with regard to absorption of 
interest charges, what might be 
called loss-leader pricing to secure 
accounts, credit for all purposes, etc., 
which may well give us pause as we 
consider our return on investment 
during the next 10 years. 

I can’t help but believe that senior 
businessmen on boards of directors 
will ask more and more embarrassing 
questions about inadequate return on 
investment of funds invested in cer- 
tain segments of the industry. 

Analysis of our profits in the vari- 
ous divisions of our own business by 
use of the concept of return on in- 
vestment should be an essential tech- 
nique of the '60’s. This technique re- 
lates net profit to the investment re- 
quired to produce it. It is the best 
common denominator thus far devel- 
oped to measure management’s use 
of existing capital and to plan for 
the commitment of future capital to 
maximize profits. 

It serves to focus attention of man- 
agement on all elements contributing 
to the profit equation. Very simply, 
the concept consists of analyzing the 
dollar return before and after taxes 
as a percentage of the average net 
fixed assets, inventory and accounts 
receivable required to produce the 
net profit. 


Financial Policy — Peter Drucker 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompanying article is the text of one of the 
major talks at the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago. Changes which continue to develop in the organizational and opera- 
tional patterns of the feed industry and its customers have cast capital and 
money management in a particularly important role, requiring the soundest 
of credit and financial analysis, control and planning. In this article, Mr. 
O’Brien provides a close look at various aspects of credit analysis and f- 


nancial planning. 


A. J, O’Brien 


AUTHOR—A. J. O’Brien is vice pres- 
ident, secretary and chief finance offi- 
cer of the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. Mr. O’Brien joined Purina in 
1944 after previously being associated 
with the First National Bank in St. 
Louis and the Atlas Powder Co. He 
was manager, production staff de- 
partment, before becoming secretary 
and later vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. O’Brien has bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in political science 
and economics from Washington Uni- 
versity and received a law degree 
from the Missouri Institute of Law 
and Accountancy. He is a member of 
the Missouri and Federal bars. 


has pointed out to us that during the 
next decade we are almost certain 
to face capital shortages. At the same 
time capital accumulation is increas- 
ingly concentrated in the hands of 
professional trustees, such as the in- 
vestment experts in banks, trust com- 
panies, investment trusts, etc. 

This will place an increasing pre- 
mium on financial planning to insure 
that the financial structure of a busi- 
ness is suited to its needs and eco- 
nomic characteristics. 

As we go into the market place 
for funds, financial managers may 
well need to develop a financial prod- 
uct which is saleable to a greater ex- 
tent than was ever true in the past. 

In order to ease our own capital 
shortage problem, we need to be con- 
cerned about the availability of short- 
term, middle-term and long-term fi- 
nancing for our customers through 
banks, insurance companies and gov- 
ernment-sponsored lending institu- 
tions. 

We can do much to alert these in- 
stitutions to the needs of our custom- 
ers and assist in developing sound 
loan programs. 

The above reminds us that custom- 
er equity and borrowing capacity will 
be vitally needed in the '60’s. The 
past few years have furnished us a 
number of examples of feed manufac- 
turers stretched too thin in an effort 
to do the whole job, to substitute 
their financial resources for inade- 
quate customer resources. More than 
ever this will be suicidal in the ‘60's. 


Georgia Assn. 
Convention July 23-26 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia 
Feed Assn. convention will be held 
July 23-26 at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel in Savannah. 

Will Kinard, secretary, said the 
meeting will be a family event, as 
has been the custom in the past, and 
members are urged to bring their 
wives and children. Reservations 
should be sent to the Genera] Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel. 


FIRM CHANGES HANDS 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Dill’s Hay & 
Feed Supply is now under the man- 
agement of John Dill, according to 
recent ownership transfer listings. 
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Dawe’s manufactured 27% of 
the vitamin D,; produced in the 
United States, as published in the 
most recent report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. Behind 
this figure is 23 years experience 
in Vitamin D production; quality 
control; biological testing; and 
field use testing. 
Today, under the trademark 
FIXTDEE, Dawe’s dependable 
D; is available in standard po- 
tencies of 200,000 I. C. units per 
gram; and 15,000 I. C. units per 
gram. Other practical potencies 
are available on request. Particle 
size is uniform, disperses readily, 
and remains evenly distributed. 
/ You, too, can depend on 
‘ Dawe’s FIXTDEE, as many 
/ other feed industry leaders 
have, for over 20 years. 


, . 27%, of total U.S. D, 


Dawe’s Laboratories. 


Oldest and Largest 


Specialists in Feed Fortification 


LABORATORIES, 
S&S. Richmond St., Chicago 3° 


4 


HOREIGN OFFICES: Courte rug ces Claires, Antwerp * Maly~—Vie G. Neo: 
partado 3050, Caracas * Mexico—Apartado Postal 30309, Mexico 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 


feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BIG CHIEF. 


» Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers 
_ Graders * Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins 


Hemmer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM SUPPLY CO. 
ILLINOIS 


Don't Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 
He's THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses product dehydrated on soybean mill 


# means added palatability for your feeds and an easier mixing for CK Econo- 
lass is never sticky — won't harden and ball-up. Saae me. 


And orders and re-orders are what you get with the Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 


SCONOFERM ECONOSOL ECONOLOC 
This fish soluable product dried on § Is a new ome flowing source of 
ical new product offers a reliable I soymeal provides a uniform and | Yeeetablo fat ( lecithin’ vitamin E 
source of the unidentified growth i top-quality source of unidentified and Tosephecsi) for all livestock 
factors which promote faster raina growth factors for resultful poultry, and poultry feeds. It's — 
Econoferm is also rich in other ! turkey and pig feeds. There's none Mf odor and its superior flavor im- 
essential ingredve the unpleasant mess of handling proves palatability while adding the 
ing 5 in tant vitamin: liquid fish soluables. health benefits of increased fat. 


Egg Cost Per Dozen Estimated in Table 


ATHENS, GA.—A table on the es- 
timated cost of producing a dozen 
eggs has been published in a bulletin 
issued by the University of Georgia 
College of Agriculture. 

Among the costs considered are 
flock depreciation, housing, equip- 
ment, interest on investment, labor, 
feed and miscellaneous. The table 


lists the “average” cost per dozen 
and “good” cost per dozen. 

The cost of growing a pullet is 
figured at $1.65. Production is figured 
at 20 doz. eggs for good producer and 
18 doz. ‘or the average producer. 
Mortality is estimated at 12% per 
year in the average flock and 10% 
per year in the good flock. 


Estimated Cost of Producing a Dozen Eggs 


Flock depreciation cost per dozen .............- 


Cost of growing pullet $1.65 
Salvage value of 44 Ib. bird @ 8c per Ib. 


Average 


$0.0740 $0.0663 


Calculated to include 12% mortality per year $0.317 
Calculated to include 10% mortality per year $0.324 


Housing cost per dozen (laying flock) @ 2 sq. ft. per bird @ 40c per sq. 
ft. depreciated over 20-year period ........ 


0028 -0025 


Equipment cost per dozen (includes the following: Automatic waterers, me- 
chanical feeders, egg baskets, overhead track and carrier, egg cooling 
unit, egg grader and egg washer) $0.90 per bird depreciated over 


Interest on investment cost per dozen (laying house and equipment—in- 
terest on pullet phase already included—$i.90 per bird @ 6%)..... -0063 -0057 


Labor cost per dozen (45 minutes per hen per year at 75c per hour for 
average producer and 30 minutes per hen per year @ 75c per hour 


Feed cost per dozen (feed $70 per ton): 4% ib. of feed per dozen eggs 


for average producer, 4'/ |b. of feed per dozen eggs for good producer 


Miscellaneous cost per dozen [includes such items as taxes, difference in 


number of cracked eggs, efc.)...........-. 


1663 1575 

0250 0150 
$0.3107 $0.2703 


Ohio State Issues 
Bulletin on Country 


Elevator Business 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The agricul- 
tural extension service of Ohio State 
University has issued a bulletin on 
“How to Build a Better Business at 
Country Elevators.” 

The bulletin deals with increasing 
net income through more efficient 
operation. 

The bulletin, by Prof. Ross Milner, 
is divided into four parts: “The Situ- 
ation,” “Why Some Firms Are More 
Efficient,” “The Role and Economic 
Tools of Management’ and “Stand- 
ards for Control for 22 Groups of 
Country Elevators.” 

“The profit motive is sound large- 
ly because it stimulates efficient op- 
eration,” Ross Milner, associate pro- 
fessor and extension economist, notes 
in the bulletin. “Efficient firms get a 
large output for the inputs they use. 
Such firms usually perform a large 
service to themselves, their custom- 
ers and their community. 

“Through competition, increased 
efficiencies sooner or later benefit 
the customers as well as others. Also, 
part of the net income of a success- 
ful firm is normally used to improve 
its serv'ces. Some firms have other 
objectives as their primary goals.” 

Prof. Milner went on: “It is es- 
sential that a firm determine its ob- 
jectives and then make them under- 
stood by employees, stockholders and 
customers. These objectives form the 
basic pattern for governing the be- 
havior of the firm.” 

The bulletin covers such points as 
capital supply, accounts receivable, 
gross handling margins, services pro- 
vided, inventory control, expenses, the 
role of management and economic 
tools of management. 


Seco, Inc., Reports 
Sales Doubled 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENN. — 
Seco, Inc., manufacturer of mobile 
feed mills and other feed milling 
equipment, was the subject of a fea- 
ture article recently in the Good- 
lettsville Gazette. 

Sales of the firm doubled in 1959, 
according to Paul J. Zimmerman, ex- 
ecutive vice president, and the pros- 
pects for 1960 are that the 1959 fig- 
ure will be more than doubled, reach- 
ing several million dollars. 

The firm has a sales force operat- 
ing in 21 states and employs more 


than 100 persons, both in manufac- 
turing and sales. A continued expan- 
sion of the sales force is planned, 
said Mr. Zimmerman, until the entire 
country is covered. Already the com- 
pany “is establishing parts depots in 
strategic locations in order to give 
fast service to its customers,” said 
Mr. Zimmerman. 

Seco, Inc., was organized in Good- 
lettsville about 10 years ago as a 
milling equipment distributor. In 
1958, it was reorganized to make its 
principal business the manufacture 
and sale of its push-button mobile 
mill. 


Central Soya Promotes 


Royle L. Sprunger 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — The promo- 
tion of Royle L. Sprunger to general 
rail traffic manager has been an- 
nounced by the Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Ft. Wayne. The promotion is 
effective June 3. In his new position, 
he will have responsibility for all of 
the company’s rail traffic activities. 

Mr. Sprunger, who prior to his pro- 
motion was assistant general traffic 
manager, joined Central Soya’s traffic 
department in 1935. He served as 
traffic manager at the company’s De- 
catur, Ind., plant from 1942 to 1945, 
when he was promoted to assistant 
general traffic manager in Ft. Wayne. 


IMC’s Earnings Rise 

CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. has reported net 
earnings of $2,318358 or 94¢ per 
share on the 2,364,592 common shares 
outstanding for the third quarter end- 
ed March 31. 

This is a 13% gain over earnings 
of $2,044,872 or 83¢ per share on the 
2,343,327 common shares outstand- 
ing for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

Sales for the quarter just ended 
totaled $34,121,475, up 11% over the 
$30,721,917 for the third quarter of 
the 1958-59 fiscal year. 

Earnings before income taxes were 
$2,874,358, compared with $2,675,872 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

Net earnings for the first nine 
months of the fiscal year were $4,- 
046,324, or $1.59 per common share, 
up 47.3% over the 1958-59 nine-month 
earnings. Sales for the nine months 
were $81,813,390, representing a 10% 
gain over a year ago. 
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Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 

Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
throughout every time. 

And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 


Micro-Prills shown 


12 times actual size. 
The smooth, round by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
balls flow freely, protein meals. 


won't cake. 


That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE & co. 


GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE .MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Honover Squore, Digby 4-1200 « ST, LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 Eost Morehead St. © FRanklin 6-3329 


GRACE 


OIVision 
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Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 

“We have been using ARID-AIRE 
dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
every respect and honestly feel that the 
dryers have paid us many times over.” 
ben Kermit Lynn, Manager 
{ Lake Lillian Farmers Elevator Co. 
Lake Lillian, Minnesota 


ARID-AIRE is built to last and give trouble- 
free cordien, month after month — year after 
yeor ... they pay for themselves! 


Write jor details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC.’ 


Dept. &, 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DATA ON NEW 


CAPACITY 


‘VIBRATORY 
FEEDERS 


Greatly increased capacity—up to 50 
tons per hour + Enclosed drive element 
is furnished as standard + New A.C. 
electro-permanent magnetic drive + No 
rectifier needed—operates directly off 
} an A.C, line * Laminated fiberglass leaf 
springs resist breakage + Suspended or 
floor-mounted models + Low power 
consumption; low operating and main- 
tenance costs * Automatic, accurate, 
variable rate of feed for all bulk ma- 
terials (fine powders to large, lumpy 
materials) spreading, aerating, cooling, 
proportioning, etc. 

Special units available for hazardous, dusty locations 
—fully accepted by Mi!l Mutual. Other models avail- 


able, with feeding capacities ranging from tons to 
ounces per hour. 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 
118-EA Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please mail literature onbig capacity feeders to: 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 
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Farm Bureau Service Co. (To Operate at Springfield)..April 9—p 
Fiammer, J. W., (New Grain Firm) ............ pril 30—p 
Food Machinery ‘& Chemical Corp. (Changes Names of 
Foxbilt, Inc. (Purchased by Morrell) ................ April 23—p 
e on Mi pecializes in Mix on -April 
Fuller Co. (Dust Collector Sales Head) red 
{Dracco Division—Construction) ...... April 30—p 
General Mills, Inc. (Broiler Contracting) -Aprli 9—p 
(Buys R. Glen Mears & Co.) ........ April 16—p 
Golden Sun Milling Co. (Purchased by Morre April 23—p 
Hales & Hunter Co. (Treasurer) ............. April 30—p 
Hand, Peter, Foundation [Appointments) ............ April 30—p 
Hess & Clark (Egg Production Promotion) ........... April 30—p 
Highway Equipment Co. [Division Head Named) ..... April 2—p 
Honeymead Products Co. (Officer) April |6—p 
Hopkins, E. C. & W. L., Inc. (Plant) ............. April 9—p 
IMlinois Farm Supply Co. (Record Year) ............. April 9—p 
International Milling Co. (Retirement) .............. April 2—p 
International Stock Food Corp. (Officers) ............ April 2—p 
Interstate Feeders Coopera April 


oo 
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LeGear, Dr., Inc. (Appointmen 
Lilly, Eli, & Co. (Sales Repent. 
Lone Star-Robinhood Egg Co. 
Lundeli Mfg. Co., Inc. (Field Pelleting Unit) 
Mahaska Industries (Blender, Grind 
Manito Mill (Lower Costs) 
Maritime Milling Co. (Stores Sold) .... 
Matthews, G. B., & Sons, Inc. (Poultry Ser 
McGhee Moore Co. (Brokerage) April 
McMillen Feed Mills (Egg Program) Apri 
Mears, R. Glen, & Co., inc. (Purchased by GMI!) 


Merck & Co. ‘Inc. (Agrozyme pril 23—p 
(Research Expenditures) April 2—p 
{Agrozyme Distribution) ... April 

Miles Chemical Co. (Enzyme Cleared) ............++ April 9—p 

Modern Mills, inc. (Mill Being Built) ..............- April 23—p 

Morrell, John, & Co. (Buys Two Firms) ........-..- April 23—p 

Morton Chemical Co. (Promotion) ..............-..- April 23—p 

Murphy Products Co. (Sales & Promotion Re )...-April 2—p 

National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. (Price Dif- 

Nationwide Leasing Co. (Equipment Leasing) ....... April %—p 

New Way Manufacturing Co. (Bulk Body) ........... April 9—p 

Nopco Chemical Co. (New Feed Product) .......... April 30—p 

Northwest Cooperative Mills, Inc. (Bulk Facility)..... April 30—p 

Nulaid Farmers Assn. (Record Egg Volume) ......... April 23—p 

Nutrena Feeds (District Manager) ...........+600« pril 2—p 
(Quality Control Manager) April 30—p 

Nutrena Mills, inc. (Appointment) ..............-.++ April 30—p 

Ohio Blenders, inc. (Central Marketing Unit) ...... April 2—p 

Oregon Egg Producers Assn. (Record Volume) ....... April |6é—p 

Pabst Brewing Co. (FDA Clears Enzyme) ........... April 23—p 

Way Feed April 23—p 

Pendieton Grain Growers, Inc. (New Mill) .......... April 2—p 
(Lend-Lease Hog Arrangement) April 2—p 

Pennsylvania Farm Bureau (Dairy Feed 

Pfizer, Chas. & (Appointment) ........... April 23—p 
(Promotion) .............. April 2—p 
(Sales Representatives) April 30—p 
eee .. April 30—p 

Liquid mulas for Mastitis) -April |6—p 

Mixers (Drum-Type Mix -April 2—p 

(New Plant) ....... April 2—p 
(To Move California Operation) April %—p 
Aprli |é—p 

Point Judith Payeetn Process Co. (Closed). April 2—p 

Prater Pulverizer Pa Appointment) ........ April |é—p 

Prince Co. {Illinois Plant) April 2—p 

Productive Acres Mfg. . (Sales Representative April |l6é—p 

Ralston Purina Co. (Management Changes) .......... April 2—p 
(Retirement Announced) April 2—p 
(Cattle Feeding Results) April 23—p 
(international Div.—Retirement) April 30—p 

Richardson Scale Co. (Appointment) April %—p 
ohm & Haas Co. (Enzymes Cleared) .........-...- April 23—p 

Rolia Feed Mills, Inc. (Dog Food Firm) ............ April |6é—p 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. (Cooler) ......... April 2—p 

Rubinoff, Jacob, Co. (President) .........6..ceeeee- April 9—p 

Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories (Use of Eggs Promoted)..April %—p 
argent Calcium (Anniversary) April 2—p 

chering Corp. (Appointment) April 2— 
cott Paper . (New Kraft Paper) ........6..ceeee April 23—p 

Simpson & Co. (Converts to Bulk) .........ssceeeuee April 2—p 

south Omaha Feed & Supply Co. (To Handle Borden 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. (Earnings Down) ...... April 2—p 
(Professiona Seceds D iv.—Office Building) ......... April 2—p 
terling Drug, Inc. (Record Profits) April 9—p 
uperior Separator Co. (Merged With Daffin)....... April 23—p 

Supersweet Feeds (New Plant) ........c0ccccceccens April 2—p 

‘amms Industries Co. (Promotion) April 

Taste Engineering, Inc. (Meat Extender) ............ April 2—p 

Texas Farm Products Co. (Advertising Manager) ....April 2—p 

Townends Corp. (Formed in Minnesota) .......... April 2—p 

‘ownsends, Inc. (New Plant) .........+...«+ April 30—p 

Truntan Fowler Co. (To Supply Additives) April 2 

Union Special Machine Co. [Top Salesman) April 23—p 

U. $. Industrial Chemicals Co. (Meeting) April 30—p 

Vit-A-Way, inc. (Appointments) ......... April 2—p 

Wallerstein Co. (Clearance on . April 23—p 

Walnut Grove Products Co. (Sales Report . April 23—p 

Wells, Raiph, & Co. (Pet Foods Sales Manager) ..... April 16—p 

Welp's Feed Mill (New Mill) April %—p 

Wenger Mixer Manufacturing (Personne! Changes) ..April 2—p 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Appointment) ...... April 16—p 

Western Farmers Assn. (Appointment) .............. pril 2—p 

Whitmoyer Laboratories, inc. (Canadian Patent on 4 

Carb-O-Sep) ...... April 2—p 
(Poultry Lab Director) April 23—p 
(Sales Unit Expanded) ..........-.cceccecscenenes April 23—p 

Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. [Acquires Connecticut Stores) ..April |6—p 

Woods Mill Service, Inc. [Adds to Staff) .........-- April 1é—p 

Inc. (Sponsors Clinic) April 30—p 

Young, , Grain Co. (Formed in California) ..... April 23—p 

NFERENCES: 

Chemicals April 30—p 

Feed Production School, Inc. .....--.0+-ceeeeeesnuee April 30—p 

Georgia Egg Short April 2—p 

Indiana Cattle Feeders Day .......... April 23—p 10; April 30—p 

Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference .............. April 30—p 

National Institute of Animal Agriculture ..........+ April 9—p 

Oregon Field Day April 

Purdue Egg Day April 30—p 

Rutgers Nutrition Institute Conference ...... April 

South Dakota Sheep Field Day .....-..+.-sccesvees April 16—p 

Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference ...April 9—p 

CTION: 
“Consumers Cooperative Assn. (Muncie, Kansas) ...... April |6—p 

Modern Mills, Inc. (Rockford, Idaho) .........+++++ April 23—p 

Supersweet Feeds {Blooming Grove, Wis.) .....-.+++ April 2—p 
(Lemars, lowa) April %—p 

MPTION & PRODUCTION: 

Feed Mills Increase Production ............ April 30—p 

Alabama Tonnage Up April 

Commercial Feedstuffs April 16—p 

Feed Tonnage in North Carolina .....--.--+-++eernes April 9—p 

1959 Delaware Feed Tonnage Totals .......-.-++++++ April 30—p 

North Dakota Feed Sales April 16—p 


Percentage of Commercial Feed in Dairy Concentrate. -April 2—p 


COOPERATIVES: 
Feed Supplies Maintain Top Rating in Cooperative 


April 23—p 


a Man Hes Opportunity to Help Farmer With Wet 
lowa Test Shows Wet Corn Best for Cattle ........-+ = 23—p 
Milo Equals Corn in Arkansas Broiler April 2—p 

More Light Is Shed on Shade Problem in Corn—Related 
to Nitrate-Vitamin A Problem April 


CREDIT INANCING: 
Banks af PCA's Can Help Feed Men Solve Aaute 
Receivable Problem 
Broiler Trade Credit Trends Told in Report 
Californians Credit Cooperation 
Pacific Dairy & Poultry Assn. 


Sa-anSaS 


Dw ow 


oe 


CROTALARIA: 
North Carolina Groups Unite ng Eliminate Growing of 


DAIRY FEEDING: 
Feeding of Aureomycin to Dairy Cattle ............. April |6é—p 
Grain, Concentrate Feeding to Dairy Cows Sets Record.April |é—p 
Percentage of Commercial Feed in Dairy Gonventoate 

Putting Research to Work 
Research on TON in Dry Calf Starters Cited . 
Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Confer 


DAIRY INDUSTRY: 


Economist Predicts Cha April |6—p 
Kraft Brings Holstein Heifers Into April %—p 
DISASTERS: 
Floods Prompt Aid, Reduce Marketings of Hogs and 
DISEASE: 
Animal Health Institute Meeting ............csecnns April 23—p 
‘Anti-Disease’ Gland of Chicks Studied ............. April 
Arkansas Seeks to ‘Salvage’ Condemned Birds ....... April 2—p 
Chick Edema Factor Isolated .........cccccccccuees April 30—p 
Delmarva Poultry industry Conference .............. April 1é—p 
Minnesota Studies Anti-Blackhead Drugs .............. April 2—p 
Need for Hog Cholera immunization Is Noted ...... April 2—p 
Research on Poultry Diseases at Georgia ............ April 2—p 


DISEASE-FREE PIGS: 
Disease-Free rigs ‘Offer Fast Gains, Better Efficiency. .April 23—p 


Feed Man and Veterinarian Provide Disease-Free Pigs. .April 23—p 
EDUCATION: 

lowa Announces New Swine Nutrition Group ....... April 30—p 

Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. April 
EGGS: 

Scientist Reports on Egg-Cancer Test April 
ENERGY: 

informal Poultry Nutrition Conference ......... . April 30—p 

Rutgers Poultry Nutrition Institute Conference April |6é—p 
ENZYMES: 

Agrozyme Cleared for Cattle Feeds ................ April 23—p 

California Reports Performance Not Improved by En- 

Clears Enzymes for Non-Medicated Feeds ............ April %—p 
FDA Clears Pabst Enzyme Product .........6..6seees April 23—p 
Indiana Cattle Feeders Day.......... April 23—p 10; April 30—p 
informal Poultry Nutrition Conference ............4. April 30—p 
Nopco Announces New Feed Product .............. April 30—p 
Rohm & Haas Notes Enzymes Cleared .............. April 23—p 
Wallerstein Receives Clearance on Enzymes ........ April 23—p 

EXCHANGES (See BOARDS OF TRADE) 
FARM POLICY: 
Radical Switch in U.S. Farm Policy Seen .......... April %—p 
‘AT: 
Fat Handling in the Feed Mill April 2—p 
Fattening Cattle on Pasture Plus Fat, Grain ........ April 2—p 
inedible Tallow Output Predicted to Rise 6% ........ April %—p 
informal Poultry Nutrition Conference ............. April 30—p 
Rutgers Poultry Nutrition Institute Conference ....... April |6—p 
FEED INDUSTRY: 
American & Hatchery Federation Report...... April 
Animal Health Institute Meeting ...... April 23—p 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. Con- 
April 30—p 


Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Convention. ..April 
Decentralization, Demand Orientation Trend Described. .April 2—p 
Direct Selling: What Some Southern Dealers and Manu- 
facturers ay About It 
Sun, Wind Pull Feed Men Feeders Out of De 
Tentative Price Spread Conclusions Indicat 
USDA Reports on Feed Distribution, Milling re, 
pr 


FEED SUPPLIES: 
Farm-Stored Feed Grains Up 7% April 
Feed Grain, Concentrate Supply Expected to Reach 
Oilseed Meal 7) and Stocks Increased ........ April |6é—p 
Soybean Cake eal Production Declines .......... April 2—p 
FISH PRODUCTS: 
Fish Meal imports Prompt Appeal! for international 
Fish Plant to Remain Closed Until Summer ........... April 2—p 
Gloucester Fish Meal Production Curtailed ......... April 
FORAGE: 
Maryland Forage Evaluation Plan Set .........+....- April 23—p 
FREIGHT RATES: 
Eastern Rail Rate Hearings Nearer ............0cens April 23—p 
Grain Exchange Lists Shipping Resolutions ........... April 30—p 
FUMIGATION: 
Unusual Fumigation of Grain Reported ............. April 23—p 
GOVERNMENT AID: 
Four Counties Designated as Emergency Areas ....... April 2—p 
Loans Requested for Broiler House Repair .......... April 30—p 
USDA Acts to Reduce Flood Damage to Grain........ April |6é—p 
GRAIN BANK: 
The Grain Bank Has Come of Age ....-...ceesnnees April 9—p 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers April 30—p 
GRAIN COOLING: , 
USDA Notes Research on Grain Cooling ...........-.- April 2—p 
GRAIN SORGHUMS: 
Improved Gains With High Moisture Grain ......... April |6—p 
Milo Equals Corn in Arkansas Broiler Test ........... April 2—p 
GRAIN STORAGE: 
Aeration Engineering and Marketing Texas Topics ....April 2—p 
‘Grain Rate Changes Should be Postponed" ........ April |16—p 
National Grain Trade Council ....... April 9—p 
Postponement of Any Grain Storage Rate Cut Proposed. .April 23—p 
Radical Switch in U.S. Farm Policy Seen .........«.. April 9—p 
Storage Rate Concession Expected ............. -+-April 9—p 
Symington Committee invites Trade to Testify -April 9—p 
Texas Grain & Feed Assn. Convention ....... -April 9—p 
Trade Voices Objections to Storage Proposals ° -April 2—p 
Trade Withdraws From Storage Talks in Protest ...... April 30—p 
GRAIN TRADE: 
California Grain Trade Moving to Iniand Areas ...... April 23—p 
GRIT: 
Tests Confirm Value of Feeding Layers Grit ........ April |6—p 


HAY PROCESSING: 


Hay Processing Machine Developed by California Men..April 9—p 
HORMONES: 

Beef Gains Go Up pril 30—p 

tadiane ‘Cottle Feeders Day .......++- pril 23—p 10; 

Oregon DAY i 

South Sheep Field Day 

Thyroprotein Boosts Early Baby Pig Gains .........--+ April 23—p 
INSECTICIDES: 

Malathion to Be Sold Under Cyanamid Label ........ April 2—p 


(Turn to FEEDSTUFFS INDEX, page 94) 
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‘sar can 
help you. 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


In the first nine months we sold 
Big “H” Feeds our sales more 
than tripled. We now sell them 
exclusively. 
We also like the extra profits we 
make from our sales of Big “H” 
Livestock and Poultry Equip- 
ment, Honegger Farm Buildings 
and the National Champion Hon- 
egger Layers. 
If you want to increase your 
sales, call your Honegger man. 
Seword 
Seword, Nebraska 


with HONEGGERS’ 


BIG 


Write or call today 


FAIRBURY, ILLINO?S 
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FORTIFICATION ALONE 
WON'T DO THE JOB... 
LALSO NEED 

ASSISTANCE 


Plus A PLAN, CALL 
ULTRA-LIFE MAN ! 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, 
Laboratory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising 
Your Brand Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” 
that help you profit on the Ultra-Life Program, 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Maia Office and Piont — East St. Louis, Ilinois 
One of the cowatry’s eldest and lergest manutacturers of vitamin and mineral products. 


Why don’t you 
inquire today? 


THE 


Dr. C. D. Story Takes 


Colorado State Post 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Dr. C. 
D. Story has been named head of the 
Colorado State University depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, effective 
July 1. The position carries with it 
dual responsibility as chief of the ani- 
mal investigations section of the Col- 
orado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Dr. Story’s appointment was ap- 
proved recently by the State Board 
of Agriculture. For the past two 
years, the position has been filled on 
an acting basis by Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker. The board emphasized that sev- 
eral months ago Dr. Stonaker had 
asked to be relieved of administra- 
tive responsibilities to devote full 
time to teaching and research. 

Dr. Story has been on the CSU 
staff since Sept. 1, 1955. He has B.S. 
degrees from both West Texas State 
College, 1938, and New Mexico State 
University, 1939. He received an M.S. 


THE 


CONVERT TO 


BULK 


Quickly and Economically 


Ingredients are drawn from the 
storage bin into weigh buggy 
and carried to mixer. 


The finished feed is moved 
by auger to the two-compart- 
ment holding bin. Delivery 
truck is filled by auger from 
this bin. 


LEACH 


steel. 


7670 GIVES YOU 


EXTRA 
MILL STORAGE 


THE LEMANCO 7670-G 

The 7670-G has a capacity of 5% 
tons and a maximum capacity of 
8% tons with another tier of sides. 
It has a minimum slope of 60° with 
the front practically vertical. The 
hopper base is |4-gauge galvanized 
Jig punching assures true 
alignment of holes. Bin can be 
furnished with weatherproof top for 
outside installation. 


Note the new LEMANCO WEIGH 
BUGGY featuring a low beam for 
easy access to hoppers when clus- 


tered two or more deep. 


Here cre shown 
some of the many 
ways hoppers can 
be joined usin in your please ceiling 
tructi of hoppers required, whether bin is ed is avail- 
inside or a able by and 
discharge, and if air delivery to be using common wall con- 
Steel structure 


P. ©. Box 1010 


degree from Iowa State University 
in 1950 and a Ph.D., also from Iowa 
State, in 1954. 

From 1950 to 1954, Dr. Story 
served at Iowa State as an instruc- 
tor, and as an assistant professor in 
1954-55. During the period 1951-55, 
he was involved in much of Iowa 
State’s pioneering research with stil- 
bestrol in beef cattle and sheep feed- 
ing. 
At Colorado State University, Dr. 
Story’s main area of research and 
teaching has been in the field of ani- 
mal nutrition, particularly as it re- 
lates to beef cattle. 

Dr. Story will remain in charge of 
certain phases of animal nutrition re- 
search at Colorado Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

He served with the navy during 
World War II and was discharged 
with the rank of lieutenant, j.g. His 
experience also includes teaching vo- 
cational agriculture in New Mexico 
in 1939-41, working as a county su- 
pervisor for the USDA’s Farm Se- 
curity Administration, 1940-42, and 
managing a cattle ranch near Amaril- 
lo, Texas, from 1967-48. 


Pullorum Testings of 
Broiler Birds Down 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
chickens for supplying broiler hatch- 
ing eggs tested for pullorum disease 
during April was down 8% from 
April, 1959, totaling 1,779,661, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Testings July, 1959, through April, 
1960, totaled 21,427,348—a decrease 
of 11% from this period a year 
earlier. 

In the states for which comparisons 
are available, 288,777 chickens were 
tested during April for supplying 
eggs for egg-type chicks—up 7% 
from April, 1959. Testing of egg-type 
birds during the period July, 1959, 
through April, 1960, totaled 11,111,- 
407—down 13% from this period a 
year earlier. 

The number of turkeys tested dur- 
ing April, 1960, while seasonally light, 
was up 48% from April, 1959. The in- 
creases occurred in testings of heavy 
white and light breeds. 

Only 1,201 other heavy breeds, 
mostly broadbreasted bronze, were 
tested in April, compared with 9,280 
in April, 1959. Heavy white breed 
turkeys tested totaled 51,165, com- 
pared with 26,565 in April, 1959. 
Light breed turkeys tested totaled 
31,235 compared with 20,483 in April, 
last year. 


Pallets tac 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Sutter 
Basin Feed Co. Inc. has been 
awarded a contract to furnish be- 
tween $50,000 and $75,000 worth of 
pellets for a shipload of Australian 
lambs due to arrive here June 4. 

The lamb ship will dock near Pier 
92 in San Francisco and will then be- 
gin a 30 day quarantine wait. Fences 
are being constructed in the area for 
the quarantine corrals. 

Sutter Basin was one of four firms 
bidding for the contract. According 
to a spokesman for the Girdwood 
Steamship Co., local agent for the 
Australian Export Agency, the lambs 
will require about 40 tons of pellets 
a day for the quarantine period. 
After that, the amount of feed will 
taper off as lambs are slaughtered. 


SESSALOM 


- Molasses and Corn Mix Flavor 


... puts the appetite appeal 
in dairy and beef feeds. Helps 


avoid off-feed problems— 
prevents feed staleness. 


Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, 


: 4 % \s 
= = d 
OP FoR ATIO 
PROBLEMS 
| 
- discovering how easy it is to 
convert to BULK with LEMAN- \ 
CO square bins, I Pi \ 
lustrated is one of the many 
tical auger which fills the four- 
HH 
SM AANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P| Gadsden, Alabama Phone Liberty 7-5472 
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TWO GREAT 
COXY-FIGHTERS! 


1. THE POULTRYMAN whose sound 


ay management practices can make it tough for 
Age Y any disease to gain a costly foothold in 
broiler flocks, 
‘ "s 2. GLYCAMIDE in your feed which, 
a combined with good management, permits 
ee birds to reach top weight gains and feed 


conversions... with point spreads that will 
warm the cockles of your heart! 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

® 


MERCK 
CO., INC @TRADEMARK OF MERCK CO., INC., FOR GLYCARBYLAMIDE. 


| 
; 
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Recent Changes in the Economic 


Structure of Growing Broilers 


“Many processors, thinking of the long run, prefer 
to assume risks at the feed dealer-grower levels in 
order to maintain the status quo in broiler processing.” 


The fact that almost all broilers 
produced today are grown under 
some type of integrated structure is 
well known. During recent years, 
however, the broiler grower as a sub- 
contractor producing broilers for a 
feed dealer has undergone changes. 

One more recent trend has been 
for the integrated dealer to take more 
direct control of the broiler growing 
operation. This has happened because 
the dealer took practically all of the 
risk as far as operating capital was 
concerned. The grower, on the other 
hand, took his risks in fixed capital 
(land, house and equipment) and in 
his labor which, in many cases, was 
a fixed factor also because this labor 
may not have had much other oppor- 
tunities to employ itself. How has the 
dealer moved into broiler growing? 
As stated, the dealer needed to con- 
trol the fixed resources in order to 
more or less complete his control of 
broiler growing. 

There are at least two ways to do 
this: (a) For the dealer to build his 
own houses and equipment which 
many. have done on their own land 
or (b) to lease existing facilities from 
growers who desired to take an exit 
from broiler growing. In such a case, 
the dealer needed to use labor on his 
company or plant payroll to grow 
these broilers usually with some eco- 
nomic incentives. 

But, these developments still leave 
much to be desired for the dealer be- 
cause most of the risks are still with 
the dealer in supplying both the oper- 
ating and fixed capital. The weak link 
in this process is that dealers may 
not have sufficient control over the 
broiler-processing operation. 

It is well known that processors 
are not necessarily dependent upon a 
high live broiler price in order to 
make money. What makes money for 
them is the margin between the de- 
livered price at the plant and the 
price to chain stores or other whole- 
salers. 

This difference or margin between 
the two prices, minus operating and 
fixed costs of processing, is what 
yields the net profit per dressed 
pound to processors. Processors can 
make as much money on low broiler 
prices as they can on high prices. 
Usually they'll make more at the 
lower price because broilers move 
easier into the market channels at 
this lower dressed price. Of course, 
while one single processor may not 
have much influence over these mar- 
gins, on the whole this is true for 
the broiler processing industry. Some 
feed dealers began to inquire from 
processors whether or not they would 
assist the hard-pressed dealers in as- 
suming some of the risks and low 
prices of recent months. Some deal- 
ers even went as far as to make clear 
to processors that dealers themselves 
might enter processing if this were 
not done. 

Many processors, thinking in terms 
of the long run, preferred to assume 
some of the risks at the feed dealer- 
growing levels in order to maintain 
the status quo in broiler processing. 

Also, some processors were think- 
ing that co-partnership with dealers 
might insure a stable broiler supply, 
better growth and care for broilers, 
less plant condemnation and more 
satisfactory relationships with food 


By Dr. Paul Roy 
Louisiana State University 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. Paul Roy 
is an agricultural economist at Lou- 
isiana State University who teaches 
cooperative marketing and general 
marketing, and does research on con- 
tract farming. In this article, Dr. 
Roy discusses recent economic re- 
search in broiler marketing, includ- 
ing interviews with processors, deal- 
ers and growers. 


chain store distributors and others. 

Of course, other courses of action 
developed: (a) Some processors actu- 
ally entered the feed dealer-broiler 
growing operation with all or part of 
the capital coming from processors; 
(b) some feed dealers entered proc- 
essing, thus by-passing their former 
outlets, and (c) some processors and 
feed dealers jointly arranged for risk 
sharing. This method probably pre- 
dominated over a large area of the 
broiler chicken industry. 

What types of joint risk-sharing 
were employed? These types of risk 
sharing were and are as numerous 
as the dealers and processors in the 
industry. A few shall be discussed in 
principle only, because no operating 
details ought to be disclosed: 

(1) Baby chicks: Some processors 
have assumed one third or so of the 
cost of baby chicks day-old with the 
promise that this assumption of risk 
would not be valid if live broiler 
prices rose above 17¢ or thereabouts. 

If live broiler prices were 15¢ at 
time of sale, then the processor would 
absorb one third of 9¢ (example of 
cost of day-old broiler chick) or 3¢ 
cost to the processor or about 1¢ per 
live pound subsidy to the feed dealer- 
grower integration. These figures are 
used to illustrate mainly, but may be 
actual figures in some cases. 

(2) Feed: Some processors assumed 
some feed risks by underwriting 10% 
of the feed cost per broiler with the 
proviso that feed conversion be of a 
certain figure or within a certain 
range. The underwriting drops as 
feed conversion worsens. For exam- 
ple, if feed costs for a 3 Ib. live broil- 
er should be 30¢, the processor would 
underwrite 0% or 3¢ provided the 
feed conversion is 2.6 or better. 
Worse feed conversion ratios would 
lower the underwriting proportion- 
ately. ‘ 

(3) Condemnations: In some cases, 
processors shared condemnations 
with dealer-grower integrators de- 
pending upon the nature, severity and 
subsequent economic consequences of 
condemnation upon the dealer-grower 
integration. 

(4) Profit-Sharing: In some cases, 
processors have agreed to share net 
profits with dealer-grower integra- 
tions after all operating costs have 
been subtracted from gross revenue, 
and adequate provisions for depreci- 
ation and contingencies have been 
made. Then, an agreed-upon compen- 
sation to stockholders must be paid. 
Whatever is left may be divided 50- 
50 or in some other ratio with the 
dealer-grower integration. 

This procedure may often be used 
in cases where one or a few stock- 
holders operate a processing plant. 

(5) Broiler Prices: In some cases, 
processors shared one half of “loss” 


with dealer-growers when live broil- 
er prices were 15¢ or lower. When 
broiler prices rose to 16¢, the proc- 
essor paid only 15%4¢, thus recouping 
some of his previous losses at 15¢ 
and below. Over 16¢, no profits and 
losses were shared. 

Some processors guaranteed a floor 
of say 14¢ per pound live to the deal- 
er-grower regardless of the market 
price. Some processors realized that 
their dealers would not stay very long 
in the business if prices were below 
14¢. If dealers went out of business, 
the processors would have had to 
enter the feeding and growing of 
broilers which many did not want to 
do. 
(6) Others: Other agreements, al- 
though less numerous, dealt with sub- 
sidization of fuel costs or litter or 
placement of broiler flocks during 
certain periods or specific weights of 
broilers to be marketed, etc. 

In summary, it should be noted 
that all these agreements were and 
are of a temporary nature until live 
broiler prices reach more adequate 
and normal price levels. This “magic’”’ 
broiler price is reported to be some- 
where around 17 or 18¢ per pound 
live, but it does vary from situation 
to situation. 

It is not expected that these proc- 
essor “subsidies” will continue al- 
though it has demonstrated that 
processors acted very wisely in tem- 
porarily absorbing some of the price 
risks so that these processors could 
continue processing without spending 
thousands of dollars entering the 
broiler feeding operation. At the 
same time, processors kept many 
new plants from entering the field 
which could have led to over-capacity, 
higher processing costs and a worsen- 
ing of the broiler price situation in 
the longer-run. 


Central Soya Vice 


President to Retire 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—George D. 
MacLean, vice president and general 
traffic manager at the Central Soya 
Co., is retiring, it ~ 
was announced re- 
cently. 

Mr. MacLean 
joined Central 
Soya in 1938 as 
general traffic 
manager and was | 
named a vice presi- 
dent in 1942. 

He was respon- 
sible for laying 
the foundation for 
Central Soya’s 
traffic operations which have played 
un important role in the company’s 
growth. 

Mr. MacLean was first associated 
with Dale W. McMillen, founder of 
Central Soya as traffic manager of 
the McMillen Co. from 1928-29. When 
the McMillen Co. was merged with 
the American Milling Co. in 1929 to 
form Allied Mills, he became traffic 
manager for the Fort Wayne office of 
the new company. In 1932, he moved 
to its Chicago headquarters as assist- 
ant general traffic manager. 

Mr. MacLean has held positions of 
leadership in numerous local, state 
and national traffic organizations. 


G. D. MacLean 


D. J. Leyman D. E. Tucker 


Merck Names 2 New 
Agricultural Salesmen 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Donald E. Tucker 
and Daniel J. Leyman have been ap- 
pointed agricultural products sales 
representatives, Merck Chemical 
Division, Rahway, N.J., announced 
recently. Mr. Tucker will cover south- 
ern Georgia, southern Alabama and 
Florida; Mr. Leyman, northern In- 
diana and western Michigan. 

Mr. Tucker was graduated from 
the University of Georgia, Athens, 
with a B.S. in agriculture, majoring 
in dairy production. Following service 
in the Navy, which included three 
years’ overseas duty, he returned 
home to become manager of a dairy 
farm. He is a native of Loganville, Ga. 
Prior to joining Merck, he was asso- 
ciate district manager for Lindsey- 
Robinson, Farmville, Va. He will re- 
port to Fred O. Church, region man- 
ager, Atlanta. His base city will be 
Albany, Ga. 

Mr. Leyman, a native of Columbus, 
Ohio, holds a B.A. degree, with a 
biology major and a chemistry minor, 
from the College of Wooster. Follow- 
ing graduation, he taught general sci- 
ence in Canton (Ohio) High School, 
and for several years was research 
technician with Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. Most recently, he was region- 
al supervisor for Fromm Labora- 
tories, Grafton, Wis. He will report 
to W. M. Bruso, region manager for 
the Merck north central region. 


Dr. M. J. Bacharach 
Appointed by Dawe’s 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Dr. 
Martin J. Bacharach as assistant to 
James Fritz, director of nutrition re- 
search, has been announced by 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 

In his new capacity, Dr. Bacharach 
will have charge of Dawe’s research 
library and will help with the direc- 
tion of the company’s nutrition re- 
search program. These duties were 
formerly handled by Fred D. Whar- 
ton, Jr., who has been granted a two- 
year leave of absence to assist in the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration program in Ghana, Africa. 

Dr. Bacharach grew up on a family 
poultry farm in New Jersey. He at- 
tended Rutgers University where he 
received his B.S. degree in 1950. His 
graduate studies were at the Univer- 
siity of Wisconsin where he received 
his M.S. degree in 1952 and his Ph.D. 
degree in 1955. 

Dr. Bacharach has reseach experi- 
ence in the fields of genetics, inheri- 
tance of blood types and their rela- 
tion to performance and disease re- 
sistance by poultry. He came to 
Dawe’s from a research position with 
Honeggers’ & Co. 


Director Elected 


NEW YORK—F. Henry Savage, 
vice president — marketing, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., was elected to the 
board of directors recently at the an- 
nual meeting of the company’s share- 
holders held here. Mr. Savage was 
elected to the 18-man board to fill the 
vacancy created by the withdrawal 
of R. A. L. Ellis, Kansas City. 

A veteran of more than 35 years 
with International Paper, Mr. Savage 
was elected a vice president of the 
company in 1951 and has served as 
general sales manager since 1954. 
Earlier this year he was designated 
vice president—marketing. 
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HELPS YOU 
BUILD FOR 
BULK 


top 
Cost! 


There's a new era dawning in the feed business . . . the era of bulk- 
handling and local grinding and mixing. Forward-looking Ful-O-Pep 
has kept its fingers on the pulse of the feed industry . . . today 

the experience and know-how of Ful-O-Pep is unsurpassed in the 
fields of bulk selling and making grind-mix business pay. 


When you team-up with Ful-O-Pep, you can build for the future 
with confidence: 1. Ful-O-Pep leadership in bulk and grind-mixing 
assures you that you will keep abreast of today’s trends. 2. Ful-O-Pep 
offers you top-experience in engineering help to tailor the most 
efficient, modern set-up for your needs. 3, Ful-O-Pep works with 

you in arranging necessary financing. 4. Ful-O-Pep backs your sales 
efforts with trained sales and servicemen... and a nationally-known 
brand name. 5, Ful-O-Pep provides you with a complete line of 
dependable concentrates. . . research-proved for sales- building results. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Put Ful-O-Pep’s valuable 
experience to work for you... . in modernizing your facilities, and 

in backing your sales program for bulk and grind-mixing. Talk it over 
with your nearby Ful-O-Pep Representative . . . or write 

J. C. Huckabee, Feed Sales Manager, The Quaker Oats Company, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


FULQPEP 
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icro-P 


A new form of penicillin 
that gives you both 
stability and dispersion 


Micro—Pen (special coated procaine penicillinG, 
Lilly) now solves two common feed manu- 

facturing problems: poor stability and uneven 
dispersion. 


“Maybe she's saving the feed for dessert.” — 


Micro—Pen's special coating makes it possible 
to produce an optimum-size crystal to obtain 
maximum dispersion. This unique coating 
around each individual penicillin crystal 


Fargo Foundry’s New 
Division Head Named 


FARGO, N.D.— Robert L. Stivers 
has been named to head the Fargo 


Report Issued on 
Poultry Slaughter 


helps withstand... 


...thus preserving the growth-giving, health- 
protecting properties of the penicillin. 


for five minutes. 


the chart below. 


ARNOLDIZATION TESTS PROVE ANTIBIOTIC STABILITY OF MICRO-PEN 


Micro—Pen and four other brands of penicillin 
products were mixed into five batches of a 
commercial—type broiler ration at the level of one 
grain of procaine penicillin activity per pound. 
Three samples from each batch of feed were given 
the Arnoldization test. Each sample was placed in 
a closed, preheated cabinet and subjected to live 
steam at a temperature of approximately 100° C. 
The average activity—retention 
qualities of the three samples are contained in 


Micro-Pen is stable... 
protects penicillin activity 


For more research 


BOK 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ~- A DIVISION OF DON HUCKLE a 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Foundry Co.’s newly-established ele- 

_ vator and feed 
mill equipment di- 

vision, P. R. Gal- 
lagher, general 
sales manager of 
© the firm, has an- 
nounced. 

Serving North 

and South Dakota 
and western Min- 
nesota, the new di- 
vision will manu- 
facture and - mar- 

ket Fargo Foun- 

dry boot tanks, structural and re- 
inforcement steel, elevator legs, 
spouting, motors and general feed 
mill and elevator equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Before joining Fargo Foundry, Mr. 
Stivers sold elevator and mill equip- 
ment in this territory for Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Prior to 
joining Strong-Scott in 1957, Mr. Sti- 
vers traveled out of Aberdeen, S.D., 
for four years, representing Fair- 
banks-Morse. 


Toronto F wm Reports 
Drop in Feed Business 


TORONTO—A drop in feed busi- 
ness is blamed for a decline in net 
profits of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., for 
the six months ended Jan. 31, 1960. 

Net profits for the period, at 55¢ a 
share, were down 45% from the 98¢ 
earned in the first half of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. J. D. Leitch, presi- 
dent of the firm, said the feed busi- 
ness decline is the result of over- 
production, which had been sparked 


CHICAGO — Dr. Glen Louis Heu- 
berger has joined the animal feeds 
research division of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago. Dr. Heuberger is a graduate of 
Iowa State University. He holds M.S. 
and Ph.D. degrees, both in animal 
science, from the University of Illi- 
nois. 


WASHINGTON — Large-scale 
plants processed more than half the 
commercial poultry slaughter in 1957, 
although they accounted for only one 
plant out of five, according to a re- 
port issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Small plants processed only 8% of 
the output, although they represent- 
ed one third of the plants. The num- 
ber of plants has been declining in 
the older egg-production areas, such 
as the North Central and South Cen- 
tral regions, while new plants with 
large slaughtering capacities have 
been built in commercial poultry- 
meat production areas such as the 
broiler-producing South Atlantic and 
turkey - producing Pacific regions. 
Medium-sized plants, processing from 
100,000 to 300,000 Ib. per week, han- 
dled 40% of the output. 

The report summarizes data ob- 
tained by researchers of the USDA's 
Agricultural Marketing Service in 
the course of developing the Commer- 
cial Poultry Slaughter Report (now 
a regular part of the USDA’s mar- 
ket news service). The work is part 
of a program of research to increase 
efficiency in marketing farm prod- 
ucts. 

Additional information is provided 
on the shifts of slaughtering opera- 
tions from city to country plants, sea- 
sonal variation, and forms in which 
poultry is marketed. 

Single copies of “Commercial Poul- 
try Slaughter Plants in the U.S.— 
Number, Size, Location and Output,” 
AMS-379, may be obtained from the 
Marketing Information Division, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


by a — in government price ton 25, Dc. 
’ support policies. ie 
MICRO-PEN PENICILLIN A | PEWICILLIN | PENICILLIN C | PENICILLIN D rag the 
verage range : nt said. This year’s profit will prob- 1 
particle sizes } 75-100 30-40 200-300 30-40 200-300 ably be considerably below last year’s Earnings Rise 
(in microns) $1,178,680, but above the 1957-58 net NEW YORK — Commercial Sol- 
of $693,388, or 93¢ per share on the | vents Corp. has reported an increase 
Percent retention basis of new stock. of $467,988 in consolidated net earn- 
of stability es 6 79 58 % > ings for the first three months of 1960 
after Arroidization Joi S ift & Co as compared with the same period a 
(simulated pelleting) oms SWI year ago. 
Net earnings were reported at 


$1,133,688, as compared with $665,680 
a year earlier. This was equal to 40¢ 
a share as compared with 24¢ a year 
earlier. Sales for the quarter were re- 
ported at $16,213,137, as compared 
with $15,787,406 for the period in 
1959. 
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In the interest of accurate formulation 
and labeling, the vitamin E activity of any 
feed should be stated in 
International Units of Vitamin E, 
rather than in milligrams of 


alpha-tocophery! acetate. 


This is the way to avoid any misunder- 
standing about the biological vitamin E 
activity of a supplement or a finished feed. 
The activity of one milligram of alpha- 
tocopheryl acetate can be either 1 Inter- 
national Unit or 1.36 International Units 
of Vitamin E, depending on its isomeric 
makeup. The d-isomer, which is the only 
one found in natural tocopherol and the 
only one in Myvamizx® Vitamin E, delivers 
36% more vitamin E effect per milligram 
| than mixtures hindered by the unnatural 
isomer. For clarity and accuracy, state 
| vitamin E values in terms of International 
| Units. For fortifying feeds with nature’s 
36% more potent isomer of tocopherol, 
specify Myvamizx Vitamin E. Distillation 
; Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Te Sales offices: New York and Chicago 

' Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
| and Toronto. 


4 producers of 


nf e Also...vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 


‘ } Distillation Products Industries is « division ¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Illinois manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“My new Shanzer 
drier helped me to 
the best year I've 
ever had. We had 
heard from other 
operators about 
Shanzer’s excep- 
tional performance 
and safety reputa- 
tion, but it takes 
day after day ex- 
perience to see how 
much difference in 
driers there really 


—Says, Wm. J. Henebry, Mgr. 
Monticello Grain Co. 
Monticello, Illinois 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUtter 1-5200 
85 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 


In Canada it’s... 
N. DBD. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


CAFNECTAR’ 


Sweet Cow Milk Flavor 


... Eases calves into milk re- 
placers and starter feeds after 


colostrum. Gets them from 
bag to bucket to bunk faster. 


Trademork 


For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill. 


THE PRICE 
RICHT 


= ROSS 
BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 


Get a Ross Bucket Elevator! 
Ross gives you all-bolted, 
heavy gauge steel con- 
struction. Ventilated or 
closed legging. Box Type if 
desired. Hy-Speed cups. 
Rubber belting. Choice of 
drives. Galvanized if re- 
quired. Dust-free opera- 
tion. Made for inside or 
outside use. All sizes. 100 
to 6000 bushels per hour. 
Send for literature. 


Bunt Rient 
A Ross” 


Automation in Ma 

12 NE 28 St, Okla. City 5, Oicle. 
[Ross Machine & Mill Supply, in. 
| 12.N. E 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. FS 


Chemists Hear 
Reports on Feed 
Developments 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists held in Chicago recently 
brought out a number of technical 
developments in the field of animal 
nutrition and feed quality control. 

Following are abstracts on some of 
the topics covered at the meeting: 

Physiological Role of Antioxidants 
in Animal Feeds. R. S. Gordon, K. H. 
Maddy, and L. J. Machlin, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

The need for vitamin E in most ani- 
mal and poultry rations has long 
been studied. In experiments designed 
to evaluate the protection of vitamin 
E by various synthetic antioxidants, 
it was discovered that several of these 
antioxidants would completely satis- 
fy the vitamin E requirement of the 
animal. Evidence will be presented 
which shows that vitamin E in the 
diet of the rat, the chick, pig, and 
lamb can be largely, if not entirely, 
replaced by synthetic antioxidants 
such as ethoxyquin or DPPD, but not 
BHT. 

Starch Solubility in Grain as Af- 
fected by Steaming and Pelleting. W. 
H. Hastings and G. D. Miller, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan. 

Sorghum grain and corn subjected 
to commercial processing show an in- 
crease in total water solubles, reduc- 
ing sugars, and soluble starch when 
pelleted and a decrease in these con- 
stituents when steamed (as prior to 
crimping). 

Soluble protein is decreased some- 
what by pelleting and still more by 
steaming. Inherent amylolytic en- 
zymes are apparently destroyed by 
steaming but not by other processes 
(pelleting, grinding, roll cracking). 

Some Factors Influencing the De- 
termination of Vitamin A in Feed 
Products. Robert C. Wornick and 
Gustav O. Kuhn, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inec., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Today, the great majority of all 
manufactured feed products contain 
supplemental vitamin A. This has 
come about through the development 
of new synthetic vitamin A products, 
in the last decade, which exhibit su- 
perior stability and biological avail- 
ability compared to natural sources. 

However, there are important dif- 
ferences between commercial vitamin 
A sources, as well as infinite varia- 
tion in the composition of feed prod- 
ucts. These factors have combined to 
create many analytical problems for 
vitamin producers, feed manufactur- 
ers, and governmental control labora- 
tories alike. During the past 10 years 
of feed assay work, it has been pos- 
sible to minimize several of the diffi- 


L. P. Shannon 


G. P. Schmidt 


K. N, Merritt 


EASTERN FEDERATION SPEAKERS—These three men will be among the 
speakers at the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc., convention June 
12-14 at Whiteface Inn at Lake Placid, N.Y. (left to right): Louis P. Shannon, 
manager of E. t. du Pont Co.’s extension division, talking on “Raising Your 
LLQ.”; Godfrey P. Schmidt, management-labor relations counsel and U.S. 
Circuit Court appointed monitor of Teamsters’ Union, whose subject is “Growth 
and Direction of Labor Power,” and Kinsey N. Merritt, chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Sales Executives, Inc., discussing “Highways to 


Successful Sales.” 


culties inherent in this determination. 

Elimination of tocopherol interfer- 
ence, and careful instrument calibra- 
tion are essential in the spectrophoto- 
metric assay. In the Carr-Price meth- 
od, inadequate samples and adsorbent 
standardization have beer major 
sources of variation. Standard curve 
preparation and the presence of add- 
ed fat in feeds have also introduced 
difficulties. Nonspecificity of the Sb 
Cl, reaction, plus the widespread use 
of impure vitamin A sources, often 
causes inflated assay results. More re- 
search is needed on this problem. 

Feed Microscopy and Its Applica- 
tions. Maxwell L. Cooley, Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 

At present at least 32 of our state 
feed control laboratories and about 
75 feed manufacturers’ laboratories 
employ feed microscopy in their 
analytical work. Considerable prog- 
ress is being made in more effectively 
applying examination of feed com- 
ponents and particles under selective 
magnifications using a microstope. 

Qualitative application of this tech- 
nique is most frequently used, al- 
though more and more quantitative 
methods are being developed. A re- 
vised manual, “Microscopic Analysis 
of Feeding Stuffs” published by the 
American Association of Feed Micro- 
scopists, will be available soon. With 
information contained in it and the 
use of individual skills and techni- 
ques, ingredients, adulterants and 
contaminants in feeds and feed in- 
gredients can be identified rapidly. 


Microingredients and Statistical 
Quality Control. W. L. Bender and 
H. L. Breunig, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Extensive development work goes 
into a microingredient product, in ad- 
dition to the proving of its effective- 
ness in the species. Much of this work 
is concentrated on ensuring the prod- 
uct’s efficacy in the field, by develop- 
ment and control of physical charac- 


teristics such as particle size and uni- 
formity and stability of distribution. 
Large efforts are also expended on 
mixability, stability of activity, and 
assay procedures. All this is lost, in- 
cluding efficacy, if adequate control 
of the microingredient is not main- 
tained in the final feed. Statistical 
quality control methods for establish- 
ing quality of product are discussed. 

Examples of statistical studies to 
establish optimum mixing time and 
homogeneity of microingredients are 
given for different types of mixing 
equipment. The physical characteris- 
tics of microingredient products vary 
as well as those of different feed for- 
mulations. It is suggested that opti- 
mum mixing time and homogeneity 
of microingredient be established and 
maintained on each product. 

Protein Analysis and Feed Formu- 
lation. R. O. Nesheim, The Quaker 
Oats Co., Barrington, Tl. 

Ingredients used in feeds are com- 
monly analyzed for protein content 
by the conventional Kjeldahl method. 
Poultry and swine require amino 
acids not protein as such. The need 
for amino acid information and quali- 
ty control of protein is pointed out. 

Balancing Cereal Proteins with 
Synthetic Amino Acids. R. S. Gordon, 
K. H. Maddy, L. J. Machlin, and G. 
L. Romoser, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Increased use of all vegetable ra- 
tions has been witnessed in the past 
five years. This has been due largely 
to the fact that soybean protein cou- 
pled with corn furnishes essentially 
the same amino acid pattern as do 
rations based on animal proteins. 

The only principal difference be- 
tween a vegetable ration and the ra- 
tions containing sources of animal 
protein is the relative level of meth- 
ionine, which, in the case of poultry 
and swine rations, is the first limiting 
amino acid for growth. 

Methionine contained in soybean 
meal plus a source of syfithetic meth- 
ionine is more economic than meth- 
ionine furnished by animal protein. In 
general, therefore, animals and poul- 
try can be produced more cheaply 
with all vegetable rations supple- 
mented wth synthetic methionine ac- 
tivity. The place of oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, and rye in certain rations will 
also be discussed. 


R. A. 
At Ralph Wells & Co. 


MONMOUTH, ILL.—Roger A. 
Voss has been appointed quality con- 
trol chemist for Ralph Wells & Co., 
Monmouth, Ill. Announcement was 
made by Norman Wells, treasurer of 
the dry dog food manufacturing firm. 

In his new position, Mr. Voss will 
handle any problems dealing with 
analysis or quality of Wells’ products, 
both ingredients and complete foods. 

Mr. Voss joined the Wells organiza- 
tion in September, 1959, after his re- 


Ross Bucket Elevators. 
; a | ANALYZE OVERSEAS MARKETS—Philip C. Anderson (left), president of | lease from the U.S. Army. He had 
the Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., discusses rumen biochemistry with Dr. | served two years as a medical labora- 
Firm Name } ©. L. van Limborgh, veterinary consultant with Trouw & Co., N. V., Amster- | tory specialist at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Address dam, Holland. Dr. van Limborgh and Jean Delahaye, agricultural engineer | A graduate of the University of Illi- 
' Gity tion for Soprorga, Aubervilliers, France, recently toured midwest feeding areas, | nois, Mr. Voss holds a B.S. degree in 
J | | and are analyzing the markets for Morea liquid feed in Europe. agricultural science. 
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divisions of central soya: 


MASTER MIX FEEDS 
SOYA PROCESSING 
SOYA CHEMURGY 
GRAIN MERCHANDISING 
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*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA 


Enthusiasm and energy spark the performance of a good cheer- 


leader — game after game. 
The vigorous exploration of new ideas—and the important con- 


tributions that have resulted —express the continuing VITALITY 


of Central Soya. 


CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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The Feed Man’‘s Library 


Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again 
eries made in nutrition and livestock f 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsenic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, inclading stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of SS S the vitamins, B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with 

iti and digestible nutrients of 1 1,100 feeda 


v 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


can hel 
Pry pages, 77 illustrations and tabiecs 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 

By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes a report 
of handreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by Dr. 


Marry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 3g 50 
medicine, University of Illinois, G41 pages... 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete transcript ef the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed specifically 
for the Small Mill, eentrate Mixer and Custom Miller. Covers euch subjects as 
Reeciving and Preparation, Mixing, Packing, Storing and Shipping, $5 00 
Typieal Dust Collection 


Mill Layouts, Pelleting 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 
Tyanserigt of Proceedings of the 300 Gaal Ghent 


lar interest to the smaller miller. Subjects include eost facts, experience 

| research reports with practical ‘recommendations en production methods in 

pelleting, costs and of b , Opersting $5 00 


portable mills and other related subjects .........+....0.eeceeeeeees 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete report on specialized 

mendations in successful Pelleting and mest 
up-to-date information presented by recognised Sethesteies ie $] 5 00 
ing helpful charts, tables and equipment illustrations .........++..+ . 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the ewner tak 
found, specific suggestions for solving in 

and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, 

ing, breeding and marketing influenees. It tells of the many te $7.95 
be done and exactly how to de them. 519 pages, 940 illustrations...... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 

he work Cari W. Larson and Fred 8 
recent material on hay-crop silage, graces land farming, — th pre- 
grams in the — and milk seeretion. for use YJ 50 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 
A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and Lg 4 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development ef the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and a establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging feed 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-p net feeds, 
equipment, health and disease prev mark 
management aad showing. 643 ih 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry aad their ay 
agents, nutritionists and workers in extn 


mittee of the American Society ef Animal action and the Swtme Nutrient 

airements Committee of the National 

reporte om the most recent scientifie feeding stadics en swine. $5.00 


300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 
SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 

By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
marketing operations in raising of begs. 496 pages, 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A practical swine raiser’s handbeok. Steek selection, reeerd keeping, feeding, care 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables ...... 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


righ 
silage, nay, ete., and as an officially recognized feed product ( 


ements, grewth 
stadents of animal biclegy, ete. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cleth binding r) 


uquid feed in Europe. 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1/959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, MS., M.A., Ph.D. 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 


topics included i or maximam business effielency 
tions, improving purchasing, management ef eredit 


we custemer reia- 
operation of custom services. 500 pages $7.00 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


ve book on cs and im eash 
and grain futures im the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens te fellew- 
ing ite purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, the 
establishing of price even before the crop is ted, the rele of the university 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs ef poaltry predu 
ermation oa 


for various purposes, os 632 pages 7 
POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

12.80 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


pages, illustrations, covers aspeets the business, from 
incubation ; it an of poultry raising..........--.. $6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1955; a practical guide te 
experienced. Covers 
office procedure, labor costs, equipment, chick selectien, $7 50 
well illustrated 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
A thereugh revision of this reliable work on cage 


laying 
trated and broadened in scope with addition of Prefesseer Dale F. ne co 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


206 pages, cloth bound. $3.25 


' agricultural science. 
as? x Intended for stockmen, those whe counsel with stockmen and for teachers in 
animal agricultare. Of particular interest to the feed trade is # section on Z 
Te - a breeding and feeding of livestock. Other chapters have to do with judging, man- J 
agement, marketing. ote. Tho 100) © 
- ition, published in The 668-page book charts, 
tables and illustrations. A practical handbook —xy $8.75 
Written as a basic reference book fer elevator and farm stere managers, this book 
inclades valuable information om ever-all planning aad management. Some of the 
i It covers the standard, coastantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals and 
> also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment ef vital information fer is 
EE cerns animals. 3g 00 feeders and feed manufaeturers. 43 formulas for dicts and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also re- 
lationship between feed censumptien aad egg productien. $4 00 
; PO] reference beok on this subject for farmers, county agents, legis- $6.00 
laters, fereign buyers, government personnel, teachers, ete........-.- 
how te raise the best pealtry by es 
v modern feeding methods. It evaluates Gndings es the value of feeds, types of f q 
P be used and ritive economy. Deals with feeding and maaagement 
| 
| 
447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings practical helps 
for & imereasing broiler and egg preduction, building range 
shelters, egg output, buying feed, 
om- 
producing stock. 304 pages, 176 illustration, cleth beund... 
A text om turkey raising and marketing by Stanicy J. Marsden, Peualtry Husband- ; 
mam at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head : 
of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. OCevers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
; preparation for the market, shews, diseases and their $7.00 
prevention and contrel. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ............... 
No C. O. D.’s 
terms, Valuable to ranches 
plant as pasture, Re 
Minneapolis 40, inn. 
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Trust Morton to keep up on salt and trace mineral research for 
you. For Morton’s nutritional staff constantly reads and evaluates all the 
reports on new developments in this increasingly important field of ani- 
mal nutrition. 

Besides studying these reports thoroughly, Morton nutritionists work 
with Morton chemists to test and blend trace minerals and salt to make sure 
you get only high-quality ingredients in Morton Mixing Salts. Rigid quality 
controls and production procedures further assure you mixing salts of un- 
varying high quality for maximum results in your feeds. 

With more than 30 years’ experience in selecting and mixing trace min- 
erals and salt for formula feeds, and with the most complete salt research 
laboratory in the world, Morton offers you a trustworthy source of informa- 
tion on any feed problem relating to salt and trace minerals. 

Remember, too, Morton offers you a complete line of tested and proven 
mixing salts—Trace-Mineralized, lodized and Special Mixing Salt—each 
of which is backed by research, experience and service. And you can get 
Morton Mixing Salts anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 
your Morton representative or write: 


JOURNAL oF ANIMAL SCIENCE 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


Morton Sait Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Ii/inois 


NUTRITIONAL at 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


= 
— 
Be 
: 
THE JOURNAL op NUTRITIN 
| 
technical reports ? 
| | | 
| | 
| 
; 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimam charge 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad ... each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as m word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 
ed, care of F in- 


key 25¢ per 


sertion additional for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


v 
12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper ecale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2506. O. W. Meyer, _Napoleon, Onie. 
SEWING MACHINES, FISCHBEIN AND 
Union Special pull down models. Ray L. 


Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
1957 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL — GOOD 


Priced to sell. Also 4,000 gal. 
Richey Hatchery, Creston, 


condition 
molasses tank. 
lows. 


VAC-U-VATOR COMPLETE WITH ACCES- 
sories, 4 cyl. Continental motor, Guaran- 
teed. Santa Ynez Grain & Milling Co., 
Santa Ynez, Cal. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
¢ 40, Minn. 


STATIONARY MAC KISSIC FEED PROC- 
essor complete with 15” hammer mill, 
mixer, power injection molasses system 
with meter, molasses tank, auger, con- 
centrate feeder, power bagging, bulk au- 

H.P. Ford industrial 


ger unloader, 61 
engine. A compact unit on one frame 
ready to operate at once. Price $4,750. 


Address Ad No. 6958, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


apolis 40, Minn. 

ONE 8. HOWES EUREKA GRAIN CLEAN- 
er, size 6; this machine has never been 
used; we will take $1,750, f.0.b. our ware- 
house. One 8. Howe No. 2A cutter head 
only, new $450. One 10 bu. Richardson 
grain receiving scale, second-hand, good 
condition, $1,100. One used 100 Ib. Rich- 
ardson scale, $860. One used Highway 
Equipment 12 ton, 4 compartments, bulk 
feed body, $1,600. H. Steele, Inc., P. O. 
~_ 707, Gainesville, Ga.; Phone: LEnox 
~1597. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


ONE 36° ATTRITION MILL; 5 TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. BE. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


LARGE SELECTION OF MOBILE MILL 
equipment including all types of used 
portable feed plants and stationary mills. 


Mooers Mfg., Phone TE 1-2644, Windom, 
Minn., or Mid-States Mill Machinery, 
Omaha, Wa 6183. 


Neb.; 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck seales; hammermilis 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 

sewing machines; elevator legs; 


mixers; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 5674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
SECO HAMMER MILL AND BLOWER, 
direct connected to 30 H.P. Fairbanks- 


Morse motor, 220/440, 3-phase, 60 cycles, 
3,600 R.P.M, Never used. Make offer, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa, Inspection invited. 


Address Ad No. 6916, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 
Two 
fin, 


MOBILE FEED MILILS—1956 DAPF- 
excellent condition, a good unit rea- 
sonably price. 1964 Daffin, mounted on 
‘69 Ford tilt cab, working route every 
day, exceptional buy, priced to sell, Air 
unloading on both. Address Ad No, 5947, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AIR CONVEYOR “DRI-PUMP” UNITS. 
Blo-thru feeder valves and rotary air- 
locks. Positive pressure blowers, any size, 
cyclones, “Hi-BEfficiency,”’ new design, 60% 
less dust loss. “Hi-Vac"” air lifts, dustiess, 
$1,260 and up. Nolder & Company, Box 14, 
Corona Del Mar, Cal. 

DAVIS 12”x18" CRIMPING ROLL WITH 
grain steamer, 15 H.P. TEFC motor, ex- 
plosion proof starter and drive; No. 
Munson corn cutter; Howes Duplex mo- 
lasses blender, 68 Prater grinder, 75 
H.P. TEFC motor with base and cyclone 
collector. A. K. Zinn & Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 


No, 9 Sturtevant rotary blender, 150 cu. ft. 
han- 


T304 stainless steel dry material 
diing system including: 1,800 cu, ft. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
vayors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 
tails. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 

FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 
H. co., Inc. 


Ibsen A\ Newkirk St. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. BE. H. Beer & Co., 
Baltimore 24, 


WANTED — USED OOMBINATION OAT 
erimper and corn cracker. Farmer's Mill- 
ing & Seed Co., Nozapater, Miss. 

WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 5448 HOWES 
Eurek7. mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 


WANTED TO BUY BULK SELF UNLOAD- 
ing widespread axle, 1,000 cu. ft, ca- 
pacity semi trailer, good condition, good 
rubber. State price, location, model. Con- 
solidated Mills, Inc., Blissfield, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT TO GENERAL MANAGER 
for chick hatchery and breeding farm. 


Experience essential in production, finance, 


personnel. Send complete resume. Replies 
confidential. Address Ad No. 6937, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED — MAINTENANCE FOREMAN 
and assistant mill manager for large cat- 
tle feed yard 8. W. of Los Angeles. Some 
technical knowledge preferable. Send 
photo, qualifications, present salary and 
previous experience to Ad No. 6927, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


IOWA MANUFACTURER OF COMPLETE 
line of bulk feed bodies has openings for 
aggressive sales outlets. If you are now 
selling equipment direct to feed dealers 
and wish to add a bulk feed body line, 
write to Ad No. 5939, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


Progressive organization manufac- 
turing a leading feed ingredient is 
seeking a sales division president. 
Large salary, profit sharing and 
liberal benefits. Should be able to 
create new marketing opportunities, 
aggressively sell a line of new in- 
gredient products and supervise a 
sales force. Must be acquainted 
with nutritionists and mill execu- 
tives along eastern and southeast- 
ern seaboards. Selling experience 
to feed mills and mixers required. 
At least one degree in animal nu- 
trition desired. Send detailed resu- 
me in confidence to Charlies Hub- 
bell, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. (Wabash 2-9009) 


HELP WANTED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND ADVERTIS- 
ing manager with poultry background. 
Give full particulars first letter. Replies 


confidential, Address Ad No, 5936, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FEED MILL PRODUCTION SUPERIN- 
tendent —31 years’ experience in large 
feed mill; all phases of plant operation 
from raw materials to finished product. 
Last 15 years in production. Address Ad 
No. 6964, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WANTED — PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZA- 
tion with challenging position. Offering 
experience as production manager; trained 
in production methods and procedures, 
technical service, cost estimating and 
labeling. Age 27, college graduate, West 
Coast preferred. Address Ad No. 6915, 
Feedstutts, tufts, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NEED A ‘A SALES MANAGER OR PUBLI 
relation man? Broad knowledge of feeds 
and livestock. Can handle men. Prefer 
West or Southwest. Wide experience with 
hogs and cattle. Presently employed in 
Midwest by top feed company. Address 
a6 No. 6952, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ILLINOIS GRADUATE, 
age 35, B.S. degree in animal science, 
successful district salesman for major 
feed company 10 years, desires position 
in sales management with smaller pro- 
gressive feed company. Strong emphasis 
on sales program and training. Address 
a. No. 6935, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
inn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 

WELL ESTABLISHED, COMPLETELY 
equipped feed plant, southern Minnesota. 
Will finance partly. Address Ad No. 5946, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


THRIVING BUSINESS, GoocH FEED, 
John Deere implements, 10,000 bushel 
elevator, building, shop equipment, terms, 
Peeples Realty, Salida, Colo. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE—EQUIPPED FOR 
large volume of grain with display room 
for feed, seed and hardware. A_ well 
balanced year-round business. Located on 
privately owned land at Butler, Mo. On 
main line of Missouri & Pacific railroad 
and U.S. Highways 71 and 62. Kenney 
Brothers Grain Co, P.O. Box 26, But- 
ler, Mo. 


FOR SALE—112,000 BU. ELEVATOR. ALL 
steel and concrete. Inside warehouse shell- 
er. Eight overhead driveway bins, 20 
ton scale, testing and grading equipment, 
30x80 warehouse. Handle feed, farm chem- 
icals, grain and fertilizer. Located south- 
eastern Iowa. Gross over $1,000,000 per 
year. Priced to sell. Address Ad No. 5960, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—HATCHERY AND POULTRY 
farm. Latest automatic equipment, on 4- 
lane highway, ideal climate, attractive 
property, wholesale and retail outlet, large 
trade area, diversified farming, profitable 
business, with expansion possibilities along 
feed line. Photographs and details upon 
request. Reason, retirement age. Address 
ro No. 6905, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


FOR SALE—$80,000 
COMPLETE ORGANIZED FEED MILL 
AND RETAIL STORE 


Fast growing business, market tremen- 
dous possibilities. Owner wants retire 
latest January, 1961. Will stay on un- 
til new owner broken in. Address ad 
No. 5901, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


Staley Reports Gain 
In ‘Sweetone’ Output 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. announced this 
week that output of its “Sweetone 
dried molasses concentrate has been 
stepped up in new production facili- 
ties at the firm's Decatur plant. 


Edward C. Lane, meal sales man- 


ager for the firm, said that export 
and domestic sales of the product are 
currently 40% ahead of a year ago 
and that distribution has expanded 
into 22 states, plus Canada and re- 
cently into Europe. Eighteen more 
wholesale feed jobbers have been 
named to handle “Sweetone” in new 
areas, he reported in a news release. 

(As noted previously, sale of the 
Staley formula feed business to Nu- 
trena Mills did not affect Staley’s 


production and distribution of the 
molasses concentrate, soybean meals 
and other products for the feed 
trade.) 

Mr. Lane pointed out that Staley 
obtained patent rights last year on 
the Sweetone process, in which soy- 
bean millfeed is impregnated with 
molasses to produce a dried molasses 
concentrate containing the equivalent 
of more than 86% blackstrap mo- 


Poultry Service Book 
By Merck Available 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Distribution of 
the new hard-cover cloth-bound 
thumb-indexed edition of “The Merck 
Poultry Service 
Manuai” is now 
underway through 
selected feed man- 
ufacturers, James 
E. McCabe, direc- 
tor of marketing 
for agricultural 
products in the 
Merck chemical 
division, has an- | 
nounced. 

“This manual A 
should augment, 
rather than replace, the professional 
services. offered by the veterinary 
practitioner and personnel at poultry 
diagnostic laboratories in outlining 
and executing a course of action that 
will help broiler, turkey, replace- 
ment, layer and breeder flocks realize 
the very peak of their genetic po- 
tential,” the foreword advises. 

Popularity of the earlier loose-leaf 
three-ring binder edition prompted 
Merck to publish the recognized ref- 
erence in bound-book form, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe said. Initial distribution, he 
added, is to feed manufacturers, serv- 
icemen, selected growers and field 
personnel. The 185-page book is de- 
signed to provide up-to-date informa- 
tion on poultry diseases, drugs and 
methods of treatment and control. In 
addition, the manual provides the 
poultry serviceman and laboratory 
worker with a handy reference. 

Special prices have been set by 
Merck for this publication, ranging 
from $2.75 each for one to five copies, 
to $165 per hundred. Special imprint- 
ing on the cover is also available to 
feed manufacturers, on a price sched- 
ule available from Merck Agricul- 
tural Products, Rahway, N.J. Copies 
may be obtained directly from Merck, 
with cash, check or money order ac- 
companying the order. 

“In its first edition, the manual was 
widely accepted and successfully used 
in the field by servicemen, county 
agents, and vo-ag teachers and served 
as an authoritative reference book,” 
Mr. McCabe said. 


Memphis Feed, Grain 
Club Elects Officers 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—James R. Spi- 
cola of Cargill, Inc., has been elect- 
ed 1960 president of the Memphis 
Feed & Grain Club. He succeeds J. 
Wellford Withers of Overley & With- 


ers. 

J. C. Prahl of Riverside Oil Mill in 
Marks, Miss., was chosen as vice 
president. 

Other officers named are Dale King 
of Standard Commission Co., secre- 
tary, and Jack J. Woodard of Mitch- 
ell, Hutchins & Co., treasurer. 

New directors are Leonard F. Die- 
nell of Allied Mills, Inc., and Edward 
V. Frazer of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. The holdover directors are J. S. 
Harpster of Standard Commission Co. 
and George Seeds of Commodity 
Brokerage Co. 


More Mills Approved 


SAN MATEO, CAL.—The number 
of California feed grain mills ap- 
proved through the state’s feed grain 
regulation has risen from 75 to 225 
since it went into effect, according 
to William E. Warne. 

Mr. Warne, director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, 
said the mills process feed grain orig- 
inating in the state and outside. The 
regulation was made to prevent or 
delay the spread of weed seeds 
through the medium of feed grain. 
It is enforced by county commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Warne spoke recently to the 
annual convention of the State Asso- 
ciation of County Agricultural Com- 
missioners here. 


L 


Blatchford Calf Meal 
Adds Nutritionist 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The appoint- 
ment of Blaine F. Thorpe, to its tech- 
nical service staff as nutritionist has 
been announced by 
the Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co. 
re Mr. Thorpe will 

| provide nutritional 
counseling, along 
with other techni- 
cal services, to 
| feed manufactur- 
ers using Blatch- 
| ford’s feed fortify- 
ing products. He 

: will also take an 
setae: active part in the 
development of new products and in 
product control. 

Mr. Thorpe received his B.S. de- 
gree in animal husbandry at Brigham 
Young University and his MS. de- 
gree in animal nutrition at Iowa 
State University, where his research 
included extensive work with anti- 
biotics and their effects on young ani- 
mals. 


New Mexico Begins 
Research on Geese 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M.—Goose 
nutrition research is now underway 
at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at New Mexico State University. 

This has been made _ possible 
through a grant of 3,600 geese and 
$3,000 by Stahmann Farms, Inc., Las 
Cruces. Announcement of the grant 
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was made by Dr. D. W. Francis, 
head of the poultry department. 

The study will determine the en- 
ergy and protein requirements of 
growing geese. The research will be 
conducted by Dr. Robert H. Rober- 
son, assistant poultry husbandman. 

“The need for research in goose 
nutrition is important in the produc- 
tion of a uniform-quality and eco- 
nomical product for the consumer,” 
Dr. Francis says. “In light of the 
modern trend toward greater poultry 
consumption, freshly-killed junior 
geese will provide an excellent change 
of menu for the American table.” 

New Mexico ranks as one of the 
major goose-producing states in the 
nation. Geese have been used in the 
state for years as “hoe hands” on 
farms to weed cotton and other crops. 

The agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at NMSU is one of the few in 
the nation now conducting research 
on geese. 


Senin Sete 
Products Research 


CHICAGO — Establishment of an 
animal products research department 
in the research division of G. D. 
Searle & Co., medical research and 
pharmaceutical manufacturing organ- 
ization, and appointment of George 
E. Short, D.V.M., as its director, has 
been announced by Dr. Albert L. 
Raymond, vice president in charge 
of research. 

The creation of the new depart- 
ment, Dr. Raymond said, “is a signi- 
ficant move in Searle’s future plan- 
ning.” The department will conduct 
studies to determine the possibility 
of utilizing compounds, developed by 
Searle research, in all phases of ani- 
mal care. 

Dr. Short, a native of Concordia, 
Kansas, was graduated in veterinary 
medicine from Kansas State Univer- 
sity and, after serving in World War 
II as a veterinary medical officer, 
went into private practice in El 
Dorado, Kansas. In 1950, he joined 
the faculty of the school of vet- 
erinary medicine of Oklahoma State 
University, leaving education in 1955 
to enter the industrial field. 


Grain Man Sentenced 


To Nine-Year Term 


WINCHESTER, ILL. — Richard 
Coultas has been sentenced to nine 
years in prison after pleading guilty 
to five of 16 counts in a federal in- 
dictment charging him with convert- 
ing $1.3 million in government-owned 
grains, stored in his elevator at Flor- 
ence in Pike County, to his own use. 

A federal agriculture inspector in 
March, 1959, discovered a shortage 
of grain at the Florence elevator. An 
investigation showed grain shortages 
had been concealed for two years by 
false bottoms in corn, soybean and 
wheat bins. 

Mr. Coultas and his brother, Al- 
bert, a co-owner of the elevator, are 
involved in bankruptcy action. The 
government has filed a $1,409,089.40 
claim against the two brothers in the 
bankruptcy proceeding. 


Ripco Appoints Two 
New Representatives 


OXFORD, PA. — Appointment of 
representatives in New England and 
Michigan has been announced by R. 
K. Bennethum, president of Ripco, 
Inc. 

ABC Industries, Manchester, N.H., 
will represent Ripco air systems in 
the northern New England area, and 
the McLaughlin, Ward Co., Jackson, 
Mich., will represent Ripco in Michi- 
gan. 
With the addition of ABC Indus- 
tries in the New England area, the 
coverage of the New England area 
is complete for Ripco. The McLaugh- 
lin, Ward Co. will furnish the Ripco 
air systems for unloading ingredients 
at the feed mills, as well as the Ripco 
bulk truck units. 
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PLAN KANSAS CONFERENCE—Representatives of the five organizations 
involved in the annual Formula Feed Conference at Kansas State University 
met in Manhattan recently to plan the 1961 conference. Group representatives 
shown here (left to right) are: Robert Gunert, Topeka, Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture; Larry Younkin, Salina, president, Kansas Formula Feed Assn.; 
O. E. Case, Hutchinson, secretary-treasurer, Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers’ 
Assn.; T. B. Avery, conference chairman and head of the K-State poultry 
husbandry department, and Larry Alley, Kansas City, vice president, Mid- 


west Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


lowa Feed Sales Figures Reported 


DES MOINES, IOWA—A total of 
2,450,538 tons of mixed feed was sold 
in 1959 in Iowa, according to a report 
issued by the Iowa Department of 
Agriculture. 

Swine feeds made up a big share 
of the total feed sold, totaling about 


887,120 tons. Supplements made up 
553,539 of this total and complete 
feeds 333,581 tons. 

Total ingredients and miscellaneous 
products purchased were 1,592,769 
tons, making the grand total of ton- 
nage on which the tonnage fee was 
collected 3,091,461. 


lowa Commercial Feed 


Tonnage Report for 1959 


Last he 


Types of mixed feeds First half 
Chicken feeds (complete feeds) 68,964.89 60,590.16 
Turkey feeds (complete feeds) ..... pre 28,400.95 27,800.35 
Turkey feeds (supplements) ...... 31,133.80 34,609.41 
Swine feeds (complete feeds) 175,934.12 157,646.47 
Beef cattie feeds (supplements) scagbdtedve 207,268.10 163,573.11 
Beef cattie feeds (complete feeds) ... 17,607.37 10,096.72 
Dairy cattle feeds (complete feeds) 6,529.10 7,697.9! 
Calf feeds .. 17,390.48 8,855.53 
Sheep feeds (all types) . Seve ‘ ee 1,966.79 5,994.38 
Horse feeds (all types) .. 245.87 288.56 
All-purpose feeds .. budedetecedceccet 12,315.44 17,503.76 
Dog foods (wet) as 2,793.28 4,009.49 
Dog foods idry) ........ 4,761.18 4,956.10 
Pet foods and other animal foods §,228.33 4,435.03 
Mineral feeds ..... 29,183.79 29,334.39 
Custom feeds [includes only grain supplied by mixes and pre-mixes 
and supplements on which fee has not previously been paid).. 235,554.39 199,574.43 
Deductable fee paid ingredients ..... $06,013.16 445,833.46 
Types of ingredients: 
Minerals 
A. Limestone or calcium carbonate ............ 4,414.11 3,840.34 
. Soft phosphate with colloidal clay 2,285.60 4,417.00 
C. Bone meal ....... 1,988.90 1,672.14 
Oyster shells ....... pee 26,730.48 17,697.00 
F. Trace minerals and trace mineral compounds . 2,076.60 1,299.80 
Animal products 
A. Meat and bone scraps . 49,905.78 54,684.06 
. Poultry by-products ..... 598.65 700.45 
Brewers products... 403.50 433.00 
Cottonseed products 9,096.47 5,345.04 
Distillers and fermentation products ........... 3,849.55 4,085.44 
Grains (mixed and not included above) ............. 452.55 1$0.02 
Linseed and flax products yes 43,743.41 38,254.47 
Molasses (all types) 40,419.% 29,193.42 
Sugar and other suger products ..... 313.36 6,895.25 
Oats and oat products 13,974.06 9,865.89 
Rye and rye products 579.00 445 00 
Soybean products ... 368 874.2) 368,735.47 
Vitamins and vitamin mixtures 2,695.09 2,212.14 
Antibiotics and antibiotic mixtures 1,447.45 
Wheat and wheat products ..... 60,362.99 75,439.01 
Yeast and yeast cultures 1,679.14 1,506.72 
Miscellaneous products... 26,511.71 11,069.98 
Total ingredients and miscellaneous products ......... . 820,646.54 772,120.84 
Grand total of tonnage on which tonnage fee collected .......... 1,641 ,009.50 1,450,451.40 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 2!, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 
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Miles Chemical Makes 
Organization Changes 


ELKHART, IND.—A major admin- 
istrative and marketing realignment 
consolidating all phases of marketing 
and sales of Miles Chemical Co. un- 
der one head has been announced by 
H. F. Roderick, president of the firm. 

W. J. Ferracone, formerly sales 
manager for Takamine Laboratory, 
has been named general sales man- 
ager of Miles Chemical. The present 
sales forces of Sumner Products and 


Takamine Laboratory will combine to 
become the basic sales force handling 
all Miles Chemical products, includ- 
ing citric acid, enzymes, dialdehyde 
starch and fine organic chemicals. 
The unification of all components 
of sales and marketing into a single, 
larger entity will provide over-all 
strengthening in marketing, product 
development, research, sales and cus- 
tomer service, according to the firm. 
Miles Chemical Co., division of 
Miles Laboratories, was formed in 
1959 through the consolidation of 
Sumner Chemical Co., Zeeland, Mich., 


Takamine Laboratory, Clifton, N.J., 
and Citric Acid production in Elk- 
hart. At that time, Mr. Roderick was 
named president, with administrative 
and marketing headquarters in Elk- 
hart. Takamine Laboratory is a pio- 
neer in the development of commer- 
cial enzymes. 


FEED MILL OPENS 
STATE CENTER, IOWA — Many 
farmers, livestock feeders and busi- 
nessmen recently attended the grand 
opening and open house of the new 
Goodman Milling, Inc., feed mill here. 


years when choice slaughter steers 
declined $1.50-$2 cwt. from April to 
June. These declines will, of course, 
mean lower feeding profits and re- 
duce the demand for replacement cat- 
tle, USDA notes. 

However, the need for cattle to put 
on spring pastures will continue 
strong. Prices of these classes are 
probably near a seasonal high and 
should hold up well until marketings 
increase this summer. 

Fed cattle marketings in the second 
half of 1960 will probably exceed last 
year by a considerable margin. More- 
over, the probability of a sizeable 
gain in grass cattle slaughter points 
to poor prospects for late-summer 
recovery in fed cattle prices. More 
probable is a fairly stable price the 
last half of this year. Prices may con- 
tinue below year-earlier levels though 
the difference late in the year will be 
less than it has been so far in 1960. 

A favorable factor in the price out- 
look for beef is the prospect for a 
further strengthening in demand, 
USDA notes. Purchasing power per 
person has increased about 2% in the 
last year. Further increases are like- 
ly in view of the upward trends in 
employment and wage rates. Also de- 
clines in the output of pork will prob- 
ably stimulate demand for beef. 

The slaughter rate for cattle and 
calves thus far this year indicates 
that the buildup in cattle inventories 
during 1960 will be somewhat smaller 
than the 4.9 million head added dur- 
ing 1959. Heavy marketings of fed 
cattle, plus substantial imports of 
processing meats have kept prices*be- 
low last year and the rate of expan- 
sion seems to be slowing. 


J.O. Kumpe Appointed 
To Broiler Unit Post 


RICHMOND, VA—J. O. Kumpe, 
Sr., Bentonville, Ark., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the midwestern 
region for the National Broiler Coun- 
cil, Frank Frazier, executive vice 
president, has announced. 

A graduate of the University of 
Arkansas in 1933, Mr. Kumpe was 
formerly a marketing specialist, first 
with the Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, and later with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. For 
the past 15 years he has managed a 
cooperative poultry processing plant 
in Bentonville. He served as presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Poultry Federa- 
tion in 1956-57, and previously was 
president of the Southwestern Poul- 
try Assn. 

He assumed his duties May 1, and 
will have many of the responsibilities 
assigned to Max Bordner, Spring- 
field, Mo., prior to his resignation 
last fall. 


Dow 
Plant in Canada 


SARNIA, ONT.—A plant to pro- 
duce Zoamix will be built here by 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., it was 
announced May 11 by the company’s 
president. 

Zoamix is marketed as an additive 
to poultry feeds. It is used in these 
feeds as an aid in the prevention of 
coccidiosis. Dow introduced 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 8) 


tee itself. A general consequence of 
this is that the trade witnesses make 
poor advocates of their own positions. 

This observation, however, should 
not be confined to the grain trade 
appearances here in recent weeks. 
It, perhaps, may more properly be 
attributed to a postulate that the 
American businessman finds himself 
in an intellectual isolation from the 
prevailing trend of political and eco- 
fiomi¢ ideas that are gaining ascen- 
dancy. If that observation is correct, 
the businessmen of the nation may 
Be excused on the grounds that they 
are so busily éfigaged in daily mia- 
terial chores that they do not havVe 
the time to devote to exaiririati6n of 
thésée intellectual pursuits t6 a point 
where they are tinaware of theni. 

The failure of the grain trade to 
build a convincing case for itself dur- 
ing these hearings should provoke no 
less than a soul-searching industry- 
wide review of the record of these 
hearings. Members of the trade 
should ask themselves what has 
caused the present position in the 
public and governmental eyes and 
what is the answer to these prob- 
lems? If the trade fails to do so, it 
may find that the government will 
take the initiative from it. 


CATTLE 


(Gontinued from page i) 


the ration as well, had gairied 2.61 
Ib. a day on 8.3 Ib. féed for 1 Ib. gait. 

Some of the California feedlot op- 
erators noted that barley’s populari- 
ty had already “priced it out of the 
market” as far as they were con- 
cerned. Some were large-scale feed- 
ers who finish 15,000 to 30,000 head 
over a year’s time. Further competi- 
tion for barley and other feed in- 
gredients as well was anticipated by 
some, whd pointed out the recent 
expansiofi in feeding facilities by sev- 
eral feedlots. Sevetal feeders con- 
firmed that they had added capacity 
of as much as from 35,000 to 20,000 
head over the past year. Georgé 
Tucker, secretary-manager of the 
feeder association, pointed out that 
40 of the state’s largest feedlots had 
a total capacity of 500,000 head at 
one time. 

There is considerable discussion 
among the large feeders, too, as to 
how much competition they will ex- 
perience from small farm feeders who 
want to use a feeding program of 
rolled barley and commercial supple- 
ment, delivered in bulk to their feed- 
lots or requiring only feed-wagon 
mixing. 

"IT don’t think they can keep up 
with the economics of the situation,” 
said one larger operator. “Here in 
California we have to be able to use 
a variety of rations, depending upon 
current costs of ingredients. With 
our own feed mill equipment and 
complete mixing methods, we can 
shift from high-concentrate rations 
to higher-roughage ones as neces- 
sary.” He also quoted another large- 
scale feedlot operator who had used 
the high-concentrate rations — “You 
have to add $3 a ton to the cost of 
your feed, because there’s that much 
less manure to be sold.” 

It is apparent, however, that a 
shift to 80-90% concentrate rations 
has been made by a large number of 
West Coast feeders. Big milo crops 
in California and other surrounding 
states are reported to be supplying 
larger-than-usual amounts to support 
the trend; Barley acreage, too, is seen 
likely to increase in several states as 
a result of demand for it. Wheat 
growers and feeders alike are also 
watching with much interest the vari- 
ous feeding trials now underway in 
a number of western states with this 
grain. 

As one California feeder, who now 
has more than 20,000 head on a near- 
90% concentrate complete mixed ra- 


tion of milo, cottonseed hills and bal- 
anced protein-mineral-vitamin ingred- 
ients, put it, “Everythitig depends on 
the econoniics. We warit fast, efficient 
and uniform gains. This ration gives 
it to us.” 

Meanwhile, heavy barley producing 
areas such as North Dakota and 
Montana are also evidencing great 
interest in the feeding potential their 
important crop carries. A number of 
feeding trials and actual operations 
are underway, many in farm feedlots 
where only steam rolled or plain 
rolled barley, and protein supplement, 
are putting on 3-Ib. daily gains. Cost 
for the barley and protein has been 
reported at 15 to 18¢ a pound of gain. 
Some molasses is being used as well. 

Both states have already been re- 
porting considerable growth in vol- 
ume of cattle feeding over the past 
few years—more than 25%. However, 
a lack of grains such as corn has 
held back some feeders. Now that 
barley has been found to compare 
favorably with corn when rolled, it 
is expected that mary more cattle 
will be fed locally iristead of being 
sent out of thesé states as feeder’. 


QUESTIONING 


(Continued from page 1) 


have sustained losses on the process- 
ing of a commodity and in turn 
charged off part of that loss against 
costs of storage thereby reducing the 
profit levels of storage. 

Another oblique attack on the tes- 
timony was one which asked that 
since the witness had insisted that 
profits could only be measured on the 
fet worth of a company, how would a 
warehotiseman éstimate his net prof- 
its stdrage facilities which he did 
not own but leased from a third par- 
ty? Did that not show, the ¢ommittee 
asked, in some instances that & Cofn- 
pany’s net worth only was represent- 
ed by those facilities owned by the 
warehouseman and that the income 
from leased facilities should be ex- 
cluded from the net worth basis The 
committee charged that in one ex- 
ample it might be shown that a ware- 
houseman with a net equity of, say, 
$700,000 had earned as much as 
$600,000 gross profits on storage in 
oné year from his operations and that 
his net profit after taxes would 
amount to $300,000. 

The examination of Mr. Theis dis- 
closed at the very outset a broad ave- 
nue of disagreement between the 
committee and the witness on what 
properly constituted profits. The com- 
mittee chairman held to the theory 
that profits should be estimated on 
the basis of cost whereas the wit- 
ness insisted that the only proper 
measure of profit in the grain ware- 
housing industry had to be deter- 
mined on the basis of profits after 
taxes on capital investment in the 


business. 
Farm Programs 

There was also an involvement over 
the position of one of the units in 
the warehouse industry which had 
previously expressed a hope that 
eventually the farm economy could 
be returned to free markets. When 
questioned by the committee counsel 
if that same attitude applied to the 
warehousing industry, the witness an- 
swered that his personal feeling fa- 
vored a two-price system for wheat. 

However, this type of examination 
circumvented the broader aspects of 
the farm problem and the programs. 
Obviously, few if any thoughtful per- 
sons can contemplate the complete 
freeing of the farm economy from 
some method of support. When the 
grain trades speak or think of free- 
dom of trade in farm commodities, it 
is most likely that they construe 
their ideas to mean some lower levels 
of support for the farm communities 
so that the marketing machinery of 
the trade has elbow room in which 
to function—a condition which just 
barely exists today even at the some- 
what modified price supports for the 
major farm commodities. 

After the hearing was concluded— 


and, incidentally, this is the last of 
the Symington committee hearings— 
the early morning hopes of the trade 
that Mr. Theis’ statement would save 
the day for the warehousemen have 
been sadly jolted, perhaps largely be- 
cause they had collectively under- 
estimiated the capacity of the chair- 
man and Gomimittee staff to “finesse” 
the trump card of the trade witness. 


PROTEIN FEED 


(Continued from page 4) 


was more than offset by increased 
production of cottonseed meal and co- 
pra meal, with cottonseed meal pro- 
duction rising by 285,000 tons. 

Marked gains in exports and an 
increase in stocks from Oct. 1 to 
April 1 accompanied the decrease in 
feeding of oilseed meals. Exports in 
this period were about twice what 
they were in the same months a year 
earlier, while imports were only about 
a fourth of the preceding period. 

By-Product Feeds 

USDA predicts that total tonnage 
of by-product feeds other than oil- 
meals available for feeding in 1959- 
60 will be a little above the 15.3 
million tons fed during the preceding 
year. Total supplies of animal protein 
feeds may be a little below the 3,- 
066,000 tons fed in 1958-59. Smaller 
supplies of fish meal and milk prod- 
ucts are expected to counteract larg- 
er supplies of tankage and meat meal. 

Currently reduced demand for fish 
meal and smaller imports are ex- 
pected to reduce fish meal feeding to 
around 450,000 tons for the entire 
feeding year. This, says USDA, would 
be well below the high level of last 
year, but near the 1954-58 average. 

Production of several of the grain 
by-product feeds during October- 
March has been at higher levels than 
was originally anticipated, and lower 
prices have reflected this trend. 

Gluten feed and meal production 
has been running nearly 10% higher 
than a year earlier and is now esti- 
mated at 1,100,000 tons for the en- 
tire feeding year. Wheat millfeed pro- 
duction also has been above a year 
earlier and the total quantity avail- 
able for feeding in 1959-60 is esti- 
mated at 4,700,000 tons, a little above 
last year. Production of distillers 
dried grains is estimated at 325,000 
tons, a little below last year. 

USDA says feeding of fats and oils 
is now put at 240,000 tons, about the 
same as last year. While the quantity 
used in feeds during the first half 
of the feeding year was 11,000 tons 
below the same period in 1958-59, 
it is expected to increase some in the 
second half of the year, as a result 
of current low tallow prices. 

It is expected that molasses sup- 
plies available for feeding during 
1959-60 will be at least as large as 
the 400 million gallons fed in 1958- 
59. 


NEW DENVER CORPORATION 

DENVER, COLO.—Truckers Ter- 
minal Elevator, Inc., which recently 
acquired the properties of the F. C. 
Ayres Milling & Grain Co. in Denver, 
has filed articles of incorporation 
listing $50,000 capitalization, and 
these incorporators-directors: B. K. 
Smoot, J. C. Cloud, J. D. Howard. 
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Support Rates on 
Sorghum, Flaxseed 
Announced By USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
1960 county and terminal support 
rates on grain sorghums and flax- 
seed. 

Grain sorghum rates are based on 
the national average support price 
announced last February at $1.52 
cwt. for 1960-crop grain sorghums 
grading No. 2 or better. The national 
support was the same for the 1959 
crop. 

County rates on grain sorghum are 
available at state and county Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion offices, and also in the grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 

The county and eight terminal loan 
rates on flaxseed are based on the 
1960-crop national average support 
price of $2.38 bu. The method fol- 
lowed in determining individual coun- 
ty and terminal rates was the same 
as that employed in setting rates in 
previous years. Even though the na- 
tional average support price for 1960 
is the same as the $2.38 bu. price 
for the 1959 crop, the 1960 rates have 
been reduced 1¢ bu. from those set 
for 1959. This results from shifts in 
production in recent years from areas 
of lower support rates to areas of 
higher support rates. 

Copies of rates on flaxseed will be 
available in 3-4 weeks, when Federal 
Register reprints have been distribut- 
ed. At that time, copies may be ob- 
tained from state and county Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
offices or from the grain division, 
CSS, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


—_ 


J. B. Ronan Resigns 
K. C. Exchange Post 


KANSAS CITY—John B. Ronan, 
B. C. Christopher & Co., has an- 
nounced his resignation as first vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Ronan explained that 
his resignation was prompted by a 
decision to restrict some of his ac- 
tivities in the local grain trade. 

Mr. Ronan will be succeeded as 
first vice president by Wayne A. 
Forcade, second vice president, who 
moves up under rules of the ex- 
change. Mr. Forcade is with Mid- 
Continent Grain Co. 

The board of directors for the ex- 
change has named W. W. Fuller, 
Central States Grain Co., to fill the 
office of second vice president. E. C. 
Meservey, Jr., Meservey - O'Sullivan 
Grain Co., has been named to re- 
place Mr. Fuller on the board of di- 
rectors. 

Dewey E. Walter, the Pillsbury 
Co., currently is president of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Forcade, now 
advanced to first vice president, is 
next in line of succession for the 
position of president of the exchange 
in 1961. 


_ 


NEW IOWA FEED MILL 
LUVERNE, IOWA — The Froning 
Grain & Lumber Co. is building a new 
feed mill at Laverne. 


Correction 


A table which should have accom- 
panied an article in the May 21 issue 
of Feedstuffs was inadvertently omit- 
ted. The article, entitled “Maryland 


Broiler Trial,” appeared on page 18. 
It told of studies of different ambient 
temperatures, certain vitamins and 
animal protein supplements. The 
missing table, Table 5, appears below. 


Approx. mean 


—Averege weight, Ib. 


TABLE 5. Effect of Ambient Temp. from 5-8 Weeks* 


ambient temperature 5 Weeks Weeks 5-8 Weeks Feed weight—————. 
(5-8 weeks) weight weight gain 05 Weeks 0-6 Weeks 5-8 Weeks 

63° F. 1.53 2.99 1.46 1.70 2.02 2.37 

53° F. 1.51 3.07 1.56 1.73 2.02 2.29 


*Eight pens of 150 male and eight pens of 150 female Vantress X Arbor Acre crossbred chicks 


per treatment. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 


OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Boston: supply steady; 400 
D, 3,000 A 3,000 A 21¢; 300 
D, 2,250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 300 
D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 16%¢. 

Minneapolis: Lemand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib; 300 D, 2,250 A 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D 
750 A 16¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand fair; 
eupply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 
A, 300 D 17%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in 55 gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 


Demand and 
21%¢; 300 D, 


trend steady; 
2,250 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A unita, 
$45, Omaha 


bulk pellets $40; sacked meal 
basis 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $51; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $53; 
sunecured meal, 15% protein $48@49; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $50@651. 
Boston: Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; dehydrated, 17% $60; suncured, 13% 


48. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $43. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
100,000 vita- 


supply adequate; 17% protein 
min A $57.50@60 bulk, $60@63.50 sacked. 
Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate, 20% dehydrated $65.40; 
15% suncured, trend easy, demand slow, 
supply adequate, $48, sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $58. 
Ft. Worth: Demand improved on dehy- 
drated, slow on suncured; supply suffi- 
client: sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A 


$49@50, rail or truck; suncured: 13% %-in. 
grind, No. 1 $47, truck; 15% fine ground, 
with 2% fat added $51, rail or 


Demand poor; trend steady 
to lower; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 vitamin A $47. 

Minneapolis: Demand 
ample; downward trend, 
100,000 units A, reground pellets off $2 at 
$44; olled reground pellets off $2 at $46. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $47, 136,000 
A unit dehydrated $70, both delivered truck 
loads, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100,- 


only fair; supply 
17% dehydrated, 


000 A on arrival, pellets $39@40, bulk; 
reground pellets $41, bulk; 18% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $40 


@43, bulk; reground pellets $44, bulk; 20% 


lehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 A on-arrival, 
pellets $40@650, bulk; reground pellets $46 
@61, bulk; suncured alfalfa, demand slow, 


searce, 13% pellets $37@38, No. 1 
%-in. $38.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend 
sharply; supply good; 17% protein, 
drated, 100,000 units vitamin A $44. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply poor; $62, sacked, Boston. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


supply 


down 
dehy- 


Ogden: Supply ample; $5.75 cwt. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; tal- 
low 6¢ Ib.: yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib., tank cars and 
trucks 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 


Ib 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; prime tallow, 
tank cars 5%¢ Ib.; drums 8%¢ Ib., f.0.b. 


north Texas packing plants with returnable 
drums 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; tank truck or carlots, bleachable 


fancy tallow $5.87% cwt.; yellow grease 
$5.50 ewt 

St. Paul: Market firm; demand good; 
supply ample; no change in price from 


last week; blenachable fancy 5%¢ Ib., f.o.b. 


producer's plant, 
Kansas City: trend firm; 


Demand fair; 


prime stabilized tallow 5% 


supply ample; 
@5%¢ Ib 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 


ply ample; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama processing plants. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm or 
firmer; supply good; off \%¢ Ib.; bleachable 
white 5%¢ Ib.; white tallow 6% ¢ Ib.; yellow 
grease 5%¢ Ib.; all in tanks. 


BARLEY FEED 

Ogden: Supply ample; rolled $43@44; 
whole $38@39. 

Boston: Demand fair; 
$48, sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; feed barley 94¢, bu., bulk 
basis; barley feed $36.50, sacked; ground 
feed barley $42, 100 Ib. sacks. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60; ground $59 

New Orleans: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $48@50, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply adequate; $43. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard rolled $2.80 cwt., 
standard ground $2.80 cwt., both sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 

4 


supply adequate; 


$44. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 
Chicago: 
steady; 


$44, truck lots. 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
$36, sacked. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Baltimore: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $46.50, sacked. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 


net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25. 

BLOOD FLOUR 

Demand slow; trend firm; 
$82.50@87.50, sacked. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Ogden: Supply ample; $90 in 100 Ib. bags, 


Louisville: 
supply good; 


f.o.b. Ogden, 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 80% $100, sacked, Omaha. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.60, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.50 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 


Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; $115@120, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


$82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply tighter; $6.50, nominal, 
unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; 100 Ib. sacks, 80% protein $125. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$100. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $79.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked. 


supply good; 


Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95@100, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 


$100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95, sacked, Cincinnati. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, sacked, f.0.b. car, Seattle. 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
suppy light; $82.560@87.50, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $105, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 


supply ample; 100 Ib. sacks $80@85. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $37.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settied; supply fair; $41.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend low- 
er; supply fair; $33 bulk, $41 sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
26% $40.50. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply good; $46@47, sacked. 


Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $49.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $41.80. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $45, sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; $42 bulk, $48 sacked, Boston. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $40.50, Boston. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend irregular; 
supply fair; 26% protein $29@31.50. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; trend steady; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 
11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; all sacked. 
ae Demand steady; supply ample; 

Portland: Demand light; 
supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; §& ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 


trend steady; 


Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 
ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6 ton lots 
ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.o.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11% ¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply good; $4.40 ewt., drum. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots, both in barrels. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 cwt. 

New Orleans: 
changed; supply fair; 
drums. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
drums. 

Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 500 Ib. barrels $3.30@3.75 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand and supply nil; trend 
steady; $4.25 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 


Demand slow; trend un- 
$4.25@4.30 cwt. in 


CARBONATE 

slow; trend un- 
flour $10.15, 20 
both 


CALCIUM 

Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, 
sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxears $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 


steady; 


Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags, $12; bulk, boxcar, 
$10.50; bulk, hopper, $10; coarse grind $1 


premium, delivered Minneapolis. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand and supply light; granu- 
lar No. 6 $110. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply adequate; 
try: $156, less than ton lots; 
lots, both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $67.50, expeller $70. 

Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; copra cake $73 
@74. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady 
and unchanged; supply adequate; $72. 

Seatte: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $79, delivered via truck, sacked. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16% ¢ Ib.; 3,000 
A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand improved; 
steady; supply adequate; 2% @2%¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $40@465, f.0.b. Gulf. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 


Demand slow; trend un- 
hardwood poul- 
$144.40, ton 


supply 


sup- 


trend 


New York: Demand fair; trend light; 
supply ample; $40. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minn is: Feed $43.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $47, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $45.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $48.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $37, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $44.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $47.20, meal $70.20. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $45.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $42.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $37, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $43.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $46.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $48.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $47.50, meal $70.50. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; 
ply ample; $58, carlots. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
Py Nght; $61.45, sacked. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client; 41% old process $63, f.0.b. mills Ft. 
Worth; carlots solvent 2% fat added $57@ 
68, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 addi- 
tional, hulls $23. 

Wichita: Demand fair; 
41% old process $69, sacked. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; prime 41% protein, old 
process $53. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $64, delivered Omaha. 

Ogden: Supply average; 41% $70@72. 


supply ample; 


Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $68. 

Boston: Demend good; supply adequate; 
73.50, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; $70. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $72. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; $64, sacked. 

s Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $68, solvent 44% $68.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; 
trend higher; $60.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $74, sacked, 


Boston. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% expeller process $75, deliv- 
ered truck lots. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 41% old process $53.50@54, 


Memphis. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply limited; 41% $61, delivered or $54, 


or Tennessee. 
trend slightly 
Memphis basis, 


f.o.b. Mississippi 
Chicago: Demand fair; 
higher; supply adequate; 
hydraulic $52.50. 
CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 
New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 


ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair: supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. In ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b, Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 

than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 
t Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 


bulk. 

Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b, Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. mult!- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multiwall 
bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus 4381.02; 14% 
Phosphorus $71.03; f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.0.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,009 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more, 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.o0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100- 
> multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 

y. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $90@102.50, sacked. 

18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
t Demand good; supply light; dark 


$53. 
none Demand slow; supply light; 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; by truck $52.59, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm: sup- 
ply limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply good; June prices, bourbon grains: 
light $46, dark $48, solubles $73, all sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; $54, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Boston: Deman 
973.80, a fair; supply tight: 


The FEED MARKE'T | 
A 


trend strong: 


Milwaukee: Demand good; 
molasses $62, 


supply limited; plain $61, 
both Chicago. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $41@46. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $54@55, papers. 
Portland: Demand good; trend 
tight; $51.60, sacked. 
Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $43.30@43.50. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 


steady; 
supply 


Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Boston: Demand steady; supply short; 


14¢ Ib. 
Ogden: Supply average; $17.25 cwt. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; $13@14 cwt., sacked. 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 13\%¢ Ib., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. 

» Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend limited; 
supply limited; $13 cwt. 

Chicage: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; medium acid $11.70@12 cwt., 
sweet cream $11.70@12 ecwt., both sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply fair; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $12.75 cwt. 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $56, 
sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $32.50@35, f.0.b. Florida 
points. 

Angeles: Orange pulp $38, lemon pulp 
$36. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$49, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong: 


supply limited; $42.50, sacked, Plorida pro- 


ducing plants; meal, demand good, trend 
strong, supply very limited $35@37.56, 
sacked, Florida producing plants. 

Buffalo: Demand end supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $46, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend limited; 
supply limited; $14.50 ecwt. 

Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 15¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots; 14%¢ ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

land: Demand fair; supply light; 


trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. 
Ogden: Supply average; $15.15 cwt., drum. 
Demand and supply fair; 


14%e Ib., sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 


Minneapolis: Firm market, up 75¢@$1 at 
$13.75 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trehd steady; 
supply light; 12% @13¢ Ib., sacked. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; spray $12.95 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; 
ply ample; $11.25@11.75 ecwt., sacked 


DRIED WHEY 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend 
supply good; $6.10 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $7 cwt., 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ewt., sacked. 
Demand fair; supply ade- 
standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
ton lots $6, f.0.b. ware- 


sup- 


steady; 


sacked. 
supply 


quate; carlots, 
livered Ft. Worth; 
house Ft. Worth. 

Boston: Demand and supply 


5%¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads; $5.75 cwt., Le.L, both sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, L.c.l. 

Minneapolis: No change from last week; 
$5.40@5.45 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $5.75@6 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti- 
ful; $71. 

Leos Angeles: Demand siow; trend 
changed; supply ample; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 


steady; 


supply fair; 


trend 


Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply suf- 
ficient; 85-87% protein $75, sacked, f.o.b. 
trucks, north Texas plants. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; $75.50, f.0b. Georgia and Ala- 
bama processing plants. 

FISH MEAL 


Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er; supply good; 60% $120, sacked, Chicago. 


ton: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
ful; $100. 
Ogden: Supply good; $1.70 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 
Omaha: Demand good; trend good; sup- 
ply ample; 60% menhaden $120, f.0.b. 
Omaha. 


Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply tighter; local production, 60% 
protein $1.55 a unit, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.65 a protein unit, 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked, 65% protein Peruvian $105; 
60% protein menhaden $102, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% $98@100, 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $94@96, sacked, 
f.o.b. Guilt. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $132. 

Minneapolis: Not much activity; little 
change from last week; Gulf menhaden 
steady at $114, sacked, truck lots, Min- 
neapolis; 70% herring steady at $1.69 a 
unit of protein, f.0.b. West Coast; West 


Coast 60% blended steady at $126, sacked, 
delivered Minneapolis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $1.66 a unit protein, delivered 
truck lots, sacked (Canadian production). 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $96@101, sacked, f.o.b. Atlantic 
and Gulf points. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $125@130, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $110 
bulk, $115 sacked. 
New fork Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply adequate; 60% menhaden meal $100, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; menhaden, East Coast $95@100, 
Gulf $95@100; menhaden scrap, East Coast 


$91@96, Gulf $91@96; Canadian herring 
meal $1.55 a unit of protein. 
HAY 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 


$24@25. 

Boston: Demand seasonal; supply ade- 
quate; No. 2 timothy $40@42; red clover 
mixed $45 @47. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 
on nicely; some first crop being cut; 
in the barn. 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient; 
prairie $30@32; old crop alfalfa $25@30; 
new crop alfalfa, poor quality, $17, baled. 

Louisville: Demand very siow; trend 
steady; supply normal; local hay, any vari- 
ety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, any 
variety $20@22. 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend in ad- 
justment to new crop basis; supply tight; 
No. 2 green, old crop $34@35, baled. 

. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
eclent; new crop alfalfa beginning to move; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, No. 2 
$40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson grass, nominal $28@30, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa $36, de- 
livered truck lots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply scarce; No. 1 timothy $30; No. 1 red 
clover $32; mixed timothy and clover $32; 
wheat or oat straw $25; alfalfa, none avail- 


able. 
HOMINY FEED 
Milwaukee: Demand and trend fair; 


new crop coming 
$25, 


sup- 


ply fair; $43, sacked; $39, bulk, both Chi- 
cago. 
; Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
47. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply aimple; $48.50@49, sacked. 
Memphis: Demand nil; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; white $43, yellow $43. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; $37.50. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend firmer; 
supply light; $46, sacked 


Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend low- 
er; supply good; $47, Boston. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $50, delivered carlots. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 
firmer; supply scarce for spot; white or 


yellow $33.50@34. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
34% $71.50. 

Boston: Demand very slow; supply am- 
ple; $71. 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $381.50. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $74.50 bulk, $79@79.60 
sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $78, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local production, 
31% protein $78. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend low- 
er; supply fair; expeller $73.50, solvent 


$64, both Chicago. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier; Minneapolis basis: solvent $53.50, 


expeller $62.50. 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; old process $82, new process 
$72.50, both sacked. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample: 34% solvent $59.30; 32% old 
process $68.30, Omaha basis. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $73. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $71, rail. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $53.50; oid 
process $62.50, Minneapolis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; 31% protein (California) $93, 
delivered carloads, sacked. 


Minneapolis: Trade quiet; market slipped 
slightly; solvent off $1 from last week to 
$52.50; expeller steady at $62.50. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; solvent process $53@ 53.50; 
old process $61@61.50, Minneapolis. 


LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 


aha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 
MALT SPROUTS 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $43.50@45, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $30.50 bulk; odd weights 
$37; even weights $39. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; $30.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $35. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Los t Demand and trend 
supply limited; 50% protein $1.65 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply 
quate; 50% $85, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $1.15 
a protein unit; converted, 60% $70. 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $80@86, sacked. 
ffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; 


steady; 
a unit. 
inade- 


supply ample; 50% meat scraps $70 bulk, 
$75 sacked 
New York: Demand fair; trend light; 


560% $67.50, 55% $77.50. 
trend firm; sup- 
50% protein 


supply sufficient; 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
ply adequate; 100 Ib. sacks, 
$75 @80 

Omaha: Demand good; 
supply plentiful; $75, bulk. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 50% protein $75 
in 100 Ib. bags. 


trend strong; 


Portland: steady; 
supply adequate; 
New Orleans: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $85@90, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $1.55 a unit of protein. 
Ft. Worth: Demand improving: 
sufficient; meat and bone, 50% $75, 
Ft. Worth. 
Cincinnati: 
er; supply fair; 
$71, Cincinnati 
Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
St. Paul: 
market steady at 
Seattle: 
ply ample; 
sacked. 


Demand good; trend 
$85, sacked. 
trend easy; 


supply am- 


supply 
f.0.b. 


Demand good; trend strong- 
50% meat and bone scraps 
Demand fair; trend firm; 
50% $70@72.50. 

Demand fair; supply ample; 
$73@77 

Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
50% protein $85, ex-warehouse, 


MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Steady to weaker 
demand only fair; supply adequate; bran 
steady to off $1.50 at $35, sacked; mid- 
diings off $1.50 at $36.50; red dog steady 
at $43.50, sacked. 

City: Demand slow; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $33.50@34, 
shorts $37.50@38; bulk, bran $31.50@32, 
shorts $34@34.50, middlings $32.50@33. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply insuffi- 
cient, due to low operating time of mills; 
basis Kansas City: bran $34.25 @34.75, shorts 
$37.75@38.25, sacked; bran was up §2.50 
and shorts $1.50, compared with the pre- 
ceding week 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; light offerings 
for immediate shipment; bran, bulk $40, 
burlaps $43.50; gray shorts, bulk $44, bur- 
laps $46.50; bulk middlings $43.50, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; bran $1@1.50 
up, bulk shorts 50¢ higher, sacked shorts 
unchanged; middlings $2.50 higher, com- 
pared with previous week. 

Chicago: Mil! running time apparently on 
light side; demand actually none too ag- 
gressive; any firming-up in prices seemed 
to stem more from the lack of selling 
pressure than from any broader call; red 
dog up about $2.50 this week compared 
with no change at all on middlings and 
about $2 higher on bran; bran §37, mid 
dlings $38.50, red dog $44.50. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $35, sacked gray 
shorts $38; bulk standard midds, $36.50, 
all Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply adequate; bran $41.50, middlings $45. 

Boston: Demand casual; supply spotty; 
bran $46@47, middlings $49.50. 

Baffalo: The “bloom is off the lily,” tight 
shipping positions and advancing prices of 
past two weeks showed signs of weakening 
May 24 and on May 25 prices dropped $1; 
move started in Southwest and Northwest 
in middlings which had been over-priced 
and over-produced; lessening demand weak- 
ened structure; weakness of middiings af- 
fected bran, but contrariwise, red dog aa- 
vanced on demand from pig growers: bran 
still tight but middlings available; sacked 
differential on bran and middlings nar- 
rowed to $5 from $6: bulk bran ended 
unchanged to $1 higher, sacked unchanged 
to off $1; bulk middiings off 560¢@$1.50, 
sacked down $1.50@2.50; red dog up $3; 
quotations May 25 bulk bran $36.50@38, 
sacked $41.50@43; bulk middiings $38.50@ 
40, sacked $43.50@45; bulk red dog $46@ 
47.60, sacked $50.50@652. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 
settied; supply fair; bran $45.50, middlings 
$48.50, red dog $50.50 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $43.50@44.25, 
shorts $48@48.75; bulk, bran $40@40.75, 
shorts $43.50@43.75, middlings $41.25@42 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy to 
steady; supply good; bran $45.60, mixed 
feed $47.85, middlings $50.60, all sacked 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply ample; wheat bran $40, gray shorts 
$43.70, standard midds. $41.70. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply limited; $40, delivered common transit 
points, carlots 

Portiand: Demand slow; 
ply improved; $40@41. 

Ogden: Supply ample; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $37, middlings $42; 
to Denver red bran and mill run 844, 
middlings $49; to California: red bran and 
mill run $44.50, middlings $49.50, f.0.b 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

San Francisco: Demand slow; 
ple; milifeed $45; red bran $60. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $45 @ 45.60, 
steady demand, unchanged trend, adequate 
supplies; red bran $49@50, slower demand, 
much firmer trend, adequate supplies. 


MINERAL FEED 
Demand dependable; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $44@45, sacked 

Wichita: Demand fair: supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100 Ib. bage $92.50, fob. plant 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine §70, sacked. 

Sioux City: 50 ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 

Ogden: Supply good; 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 560 Ib. bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107: hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 50 Ib. papers) 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse, 
sacked; all-purpose mineral $85, ex-ware- 
house, sacked. 


trend; 


trend easy; 


trend easy; sup- 


supply am- 


Portland: 


"$113 ton in 50 Ib. 


MOLASSES 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply good; 8%@9%¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600 Ib. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; biackstrap 8%¢ gal., f.0.b. 
New Orleans. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; blackstrap gal., 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
f.0.b. cars, Richmond, 1. 


steady; 
tank 


Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
14¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply tight; blackstrap 4%¢ gal., f.0.b. 
tank car, New Orleans. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; citrus $16@18, f.0.b. Florida 
producing plants 

Minneapolis: Market steady; demand 
slow; supply ample; $27, tank truck, de- 


livered 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; gal., f.0.b. Albany. 
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New York: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply good; 14¢ gal., Albany; 13% ¢ gal., Balti- 
more and New York; $28 ton, Buffalo 

Leuisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 8%¢ gal tank car lots, 
Gulf ports 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $22.95, seller's 
market price on date of shipment 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample $19.50, Lob. tank 
cars; $19.75, f.o0.b. tank trucks 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply adequate; &8&%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots. 

NIACIN 
New York: 50% $1@1.20 Ib. 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady to 
easier; supply ample; reground oat feed 
$22.50; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
$74.50; feeding rolled oats $79.50 

Leuisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; reground $33.30; rolled oats 
$84.80; feeding oatmeal $78.80 crimped 
white oats $68.80; pulverized white oats 
$53.30; all sacked 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend weak- 


er; supply limited; local production, pul- 
verized $67, sacked 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
siow, supply fair $52; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light $33; Canadian oat feed, 
demand siow, supply light $36.50, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 
pulverized, sacked $58.50; reground oat feed, 
sacked $37. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply fair; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $27.75 

Minneapolis: Demand still slow: mixed 
market trend, mostly steady; feeding rolled 
up $1 to $82 sacked feeding oatmeal! 
steady at $69, sacked; pulverized steady 
at $47, sacked; crimped up 60¢ to $63, 
sacked; reground oat feed off 650¢@83 at 
$24, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats« 
$50@55 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; 38 Ib. or better $68, delivered 


truck lots. 
OYSTER SHELL 


Besten: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

Leaisville: Demand good; trend 
supply normal; in paper bags, 6. 
50 ib. $23.70, 80 Ib. $23.45 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sack 


a: Demand fair; trend steady; 


-For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— 


“MERRY 
MIXER” 


GREENULES 


DUST-FREE! FREER PLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS Inc 


Corn Silo-Joy .. . flavor and 

aroma of well preserved high 

moisture corn. Grass Silo-Joy 

preserves the natural 

freshness of green chop. 
For Complete information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clerk Chicago 14, ii, 


| 
— 
| or 
| 
Guntersvilie, Alabama « Phone JUstice 2-3156 
— 
a Make 
sure 
Your broilers come from 
females! 
| 
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eastern $35, 


supply ample; western $27, 
shell flour $23, all sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25@26, papers. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 60 Ib. 


bags $24.10; 25 Ib. bags $26.35. 

Seattle: Deniand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered carlots, 
sacked. 

PEANUT OTL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $48 for solvent; $60 for 
expeller; f.o.b. Georgia and Alabama crush- 
ing milis 

Milwaukee: Demand and 
trend unchanged; 26% $44 sacked, 
both Chicago, 


supply fair; 
$40 bulk, 


MOSS 
steady; trend un- 
Canadian 5.6 cu. 


PEAT 
Demand 
ample; 


Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
ft. bales $3.65. 

Boston: Demand and supply seasonally 
steady; $3.15 bale in cariots., 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale 

Portland: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; $3@3.15 per 6.6 cu. ft. bale. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. dale $3.80. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$2.94 bale, f.0.b. pier. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
truck loads $3.45 bale, Cincinnati. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
$2.85 bale, delivered truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.8.P. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 I». drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.23% 1b. all delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; meal $74.50, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama processing plants. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; 
limited; $1.45 a unit 


supply tight; $80, 


trend firm; 
supply of protein, 
sacked. 

: Demand fatr; 


shipping points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
sufficient; 55% protein $79.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
north Texas plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib. 
mixtures, 


Cincinnati: feed grade (in 


A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Pellets — Dairy Chop 
BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS 


New Bremen, 


Trend steady; 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—forry Parke 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./ib. mixtures; 
3¢ im ton lots or more; freight prepaid 
or paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $42, sacked, delivered. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend wun- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 


duction, high fat content, bran $51@52, 
sacked. 
Sen Fr i D d 


good; supply 
; bran $456, polished $49, both sacked. 
. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
rice bran $31@32, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
mills; hulls $3.50, sacked, f.0.b. mills. 


SCREENINGS 
Demand fair; trend steady to 


Chicago: 
ground grain 


easier; supply adequate; 
$34.50, Canadian $22.60. 

Mi is: Mostly unchanged from last 
week; Canadian $17; domestics within pre- 
vailing ranges, lighta $13@23, mediums $24 
@33, heavies $34@43; 14% flax screenings 
steady at $36. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; 
lower; supply adequate; 
$33.50, New York, lake and rail; 
$26.50, bulk, New York. 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow; supply suffi- 
cient; ground mixed grain $27@28, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$25. 


trend steady to 
ground, sacked 
unground 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


(Sacked) 


Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 

Buffalo: $25.31@25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 

Cincinnati: $23.47 @23.60. 

Des Moines: $25,.23@ 25.35. 

Kansas City: $24.88@25. 

Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. 

Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26.06. 

Philadelphia: $24.32@24.95. 

St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 

SORGHUMS 
: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; trend firmer; milo $2.12% ewt. 

Ogden: Supply good; milo $42@43. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; No. 2 yellow milo $2@2.02 cwt., de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
easy; $45, delivered carlota. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Demand slow; supply ample; 
60% $53, both f.0.b. Decatur. 
Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
sacked; 44% $62, 50% 


Boston: 
44% $48.50, 

Wichita: 
44% $65, 50% $71, 
$68, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $64@65, sacked. 


trend easy; 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $57.50, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 


Minneapolis: Market firmed up after slight 
drop at week's outset to previous level 
of $48, Decatur, for 44% solvent, and 
$53.50, Decatur, for expeller. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 44% $59, delivered. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent process $50.50@51, 
Decatur. 

Chicago: Feeble rumors of slight broad- 
ening in demand for commercial mixed 
feeds not borne out to any degree by 
formula feed people themselves, but tended 
to cause fairly firm offering prices for 
soybean oil meal; Decatur basis, 44% pro- 
tein, unrestricted $54, eastern trunk line 
$49.50@50; 50% protein, unrestricted $57.50 
@58, eastern trunk line $53.50@54. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend 
supply normal; $62.70, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $78@ 
79; 50% protein $83@84. 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
supply good; prime 44% 
f.o.b. Memphis, 

Portland: Demand fair and trend 
y; supply adequate; $75.4 

Milwaukee: Demand and ee fair; 
trend limited; $53, bulk, Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand less urgent; trend 
easier; supply slightly increased $75.40@ 


76.40. 
Demand and supply fair; 


Philadelphia: 
trend unsettled ; $49.50, bulk, Decatur. 
ad fair; supply am- 


San Fr 
ple; $75. 40, 


steady; 


trend steady: 
solvent $54.50, 


Phone 
HAnover 2-4174 


Albumina Peruana S.A. 
Lima 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED HSH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


Albumina Chilena Ltda. 
Santiago de Chile 


Worth: Demand fair; i suffi- 
44% $61. cogs? 60 June, 3.60@ 
$68 @68. June, 


trend lower; 


Ft. 
ctent; 
64.60 July-August; 
$69.70@71 July-September. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply fair; $52.50, Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $77, delivered carlots. 


TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply 
60% $85, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend stead 
supply good; 60% $77@79 bulk, $79 @ 
sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 
oupely ample; 60% digester $70@72.50. 

t. 


inade- 


Paul: Market steady; demand fair; 
supply ample; $73@76. 
Chi : Demand and supply fair; trend 
lb. sacks, 60% protein $75 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% protein $80@85, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
60% digester $80, sacked, Ft. 


steady; 100 
Louisville: 


sufficient; 
Worth 
aha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply plentiful; $75. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester $74, Cincinnati. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDPROLYZED) 
Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
sue Ib., f.o.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SU? PLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady 
50 Ib. or more $1.45; less than 60 Ib. $1. 50; 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $60@63, cottons. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
to good; commercial 


lower; supply fair 
grade $68, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Minneapolis: Unchanged from last week; 


demand fair; supply ample; $54, jutes. 


ALBERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Colorado and Missouri, where facili- 
ties already have been established in 
farm communities, literally “taking 
the mill to the farmer.” 

According to Mr. Ensminger, Al- 
bers decentralization plan has result- 
ed in savings to farmers because of 
shorter delivery hauls and the use 
of bulk feed delivery in addition to 
sacked feeds. 


PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


amount of money involved in the 
transaction was not announced. 

The Ralston Purina Co. has also 
leased from Wabash a 2.4-million- 
bushel elevator in St. Louis. Terms 
of the three-year lease become effec- 
tive July 1. The elevator has been 
under lease to the Elam Grain Co. 

Mr. Rowland said both elevators 
will be used by the Checkerboard 
Grain Co. for grain storage. 


CHICKS 


(Continued from page 1) 


below 1959, and probably will con- 
tinue at a lower level throughout the 
year. 

The smaller supply of eggs and the 
larger population will reduce egg con- 
sumption per person from 347 in 1959 
to about 325 in 1960. Prices are likely 
to continue above last year’s levels by 
some pretty wide margins. 

In mid-April, the U.S. average price 
of 36¢ per dozen received by farmers 
was 7.7¢ above the year before. Even 
though there have been declines in 
terminal markets since that time, 
average egg prices remain substan- 
tially above last year. 

There is a possibility, however, that 
improved 1960 prices will encourage 
an over-production of chicks in 1961, 
and bring back unfavorable egg 
prices. 

Recent broiler prices have also 
been above those occurring at this 
time last year. The level of 17¢ per 
\b. in Georgia in May was more than 
10% above a year earlier. The mid- 
April U.S. average price to producers 
was 17.7¢, about 9% above the pre- 
ceding April. 

Prices so far this year have been 
at levels that usually would be fol- 
lowed by an increase in production. 
But settings of eggs in incubators 
didn’t show a significant increase 


above the year before until the sec- 
ond week in April. 
“Limitations of credit, and uncer- 


tainty concerning future broiler 
prices, probably are the principal rea- 
sons for the restrained production 
response,” USDA said. Later in the 
season, a tight supply of hatching 
eggs may limit increases from last 
year in placements. 

Egg settings each week since the 
second week of April have successive- 
ly increased 6, 10, 12, 13 and 13% 
above last year. If settings don’t con- 
tinue to increase, demand will be 
seasonally strong this summer and 
prices will probably hold above a 
year earlier. 

Turkeys 

Turkey prices since November-De- 
cember, 1959, have continued above 
the year before, but prices of hens 
have lately weakened slightly. With- 
drawals of frozen turkeys from stor- 
age have slackened in the past month, 
and May 1 holdings were about the 
same as a year ago. In previous 
months of this year, stocks were 
smaller than in 1959. 

Recent hatchings have been below 
last year, suggesting that farmers 
will fall short of their January inten- 
tions to grow 6% more turkeys than 
the 82 million of 1959. Beltsville-type 
turkeys have been sharply reduced 
this year in both hatching and in- 
tentions. 


TESTIMONY 


(Continued from page 1) 


This profit picture is quite differ- 
ent from the estimates of profits 
which have been bandied about by 
witnesses ever since the start of the 
sub-committee hearings on storage 
of government grain. 

This report was prepared by an in- 
dependent certified public accountant, 
Arthur Young Co., Kansas City. See 
Table 1 on page 99. 

For many weeks the entire grain 
industry has been suffering impa- 
tiently as, week after week, repeti- 
tions of startling interpretations on 
testimony led the public to believe 
that the grain industry was becoming 
enriched beyond reason or precedent 
in its storage operations at the ex- 
pense of the farmer and the taxpay- 
ing public. 

The half truths were set to be 
cleared up as Frank Theis, the cur- 
rent patriarch of the nation’s grain 
trade, took the stand to defend his 
industry. He pointed a subtle but ac- 
cusing finger at sources within the 
US. Department of Agriculture, 
which, by inference, he called respon- 
sible for the situation which, up to 
now, has faced his industry. 


Other Cogent Comments 

While the exposure of the Arthur 
Young report was the main point of 
the Theis testimony, he was not with- 
out other cogent comments on the 
attack on his industry. 

Groundwork for the Theis appear- 
ance was laid as William F. Brooks, 
president of the National Grain Trade 
Council, declared that there was a 
general public misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the words “storage” and 
“warehousing.” One, Mr. Brooks said, 
merely defines storage as holding of 
grain, where as warehousing means 
far greater responsibilities of the 
operator of a grain warehouse. 

Mr. Theis called attention to the 
political background of the grain 
warehouse industry position. He 
pointed out that in 1952 (an election 
year), Charles F. Brannan, then sec- 
retary of agriculture, was attacked 
for setting storage rates which pro- 
vided “exorbitant” profits for the 
grain industry. 

Now in 1960—another presidential 
election year—a Republican adminis- 
tration of USDA is under attack and, 
Mr. Theis said, “instead of standing 
up for its policies, the department 
this year fled in panic before the ver- 
bal guns of Congress and has tried 
to clothe its sellout of the grain in- 
dustry in the respectable garb of a 
‘comprehensive cost study’.” 

Mr. Theis criticized the study, say- 
ing it could be used “to deduce any- 


“thing you cared to deduce, including 


grounds for a rate increase.”’ He said 
that although it showed industry’s 
costs of handling grain by rail were 
3.4¢ per bushel, the department has 
made the “ridiculous offer” of 2.5¢ in 
payment to grain firms for that serv- 
ice. 

The Senate group heard figures 
from Mr. Theis to support his charge 
that USDA officials “improperly ra- 
tionalized” the storage rate cut. He 
said it means a $6 million loss to 
farmers for their on-farm storage, 
which is more than farmers will gain 
from commercial storage rate reduc- 
tions—despite claims by the depart- 
ment that farmers will benefit. 


“Dangerous Legislation” 

Turning to what he called “the 
most dangerous piece of legislation 
that I can recall in recent years,” Mr. 
Theis asked Congress to defeat a bill 
that would require the department of 
agriculture to store grain in gov- 
ernment bins in preference to pri- 
vately-owned facilities. He said the 
measure is “directly contrary to Con- 
gress’ charter” of the government 
grain agency, would not save taxpay- 
ers’ money and would have a “deadly 
effect on the vital grain marketing 
industry.” 

The historic position of the grain 
storage industry was that of mer- 
chandising grain, Mr. Theis stated, 
but under government surpluses and 
their concomitant storage require- 
ments, a survey of major Kansas 
terminal elevators disclosed that, as 
of April, 1959, 95% of the capacity 
of these houses was occupied by CCC 
grain. 

Mr. Theis commented that the nor- 
mal position of the grain warehouse- 
men was to contemplate earning on 
invested capital at 9¢ on the dollar 
in merchandising and 1¢ for storage 
earnings. It may be seen that gov- 
ernment loan programs have turned 
the grain warehousing industry topsy- 


turvy. 

As a whole, Mr. Theis estimated 
replacement of present grain storage 
facilities would cost not less than 
$3.5 billion. He said that up to the 
present time the industry has been 
able to maintain a relatively constant 
level of return on that investment at 
between 6-9% derived from storage 
rates which, up to this time, have 
been reasonable. But, he added, “the 
department's rate cut, however, will 
not allow some firms to earn a liv- 
ing.” 

Mr. Theis challenged the USDA 
decision on rate reductions based on 
its survey of some 567 elevators of 
all classes. 

For example, he singled out the 
Kansas City area where rates for the 
coming UGSA year are 8% less than 
the government rate in 1952. He did 
not need to add that the costs of 
virtually every business component 
have risen in that period. 

He admitted that in some instances 
where levels of occupancy were con- 
sistently high there had been ware- 
housing concerns that had earned at- 
tractive profits on government stor- 
age stocks. However, he added that 
there are other instances of losses 
and one outstanding example of a $15 
million setback to a warehouseman. 

The Kansas City grain merchant 
took up the loosely tossed about ex- 
pression of “profits on cost.” He de- 
clared it to be a phrase foreign to 
the grain industry. He cited the 
uniqueness of the grain warehousing 


business when such strange terms are 
used to define profits. 

“Let me give an example of how 
little significance the term ‘profit on 
cost’ has when used outside of its 
one limited application,” he said. 
“Suppose you had a $15,000 house on 
which depreciation, insurance and 
taxes amounted to $900 per year. If 
you rented that house for $1,800 per 
year you would come up with a profit 
of $900 or a profit on cost of 100%. 
Actually, however, the return 
amounts to 6% on investment, before 
income taxes and perhaps 3 or 4% 
after taxes.” 


YIELDMOR 


(Comtinued from page 1) 


use of the Maritime facilities is not 
available at this time. 

Maritime earlier this year closed 
its feed plants. 

Mr. Lyon said that David Small 
of Hartford, Conn., and Ralph Kope- 
love of Dayton, Ohio, are associated 
with Yieldmor in transaction of the 
purchase. Mr. Small and Mr. Kope- 
love bid $142,500 for the mill and all 
machinery and equipment. 

The bid, made at public auction 
May 24, was higher by approximate- 
ly $14,000 than the amount offered 
in piecemeal bids for machinery and 
equipment items if sold separately, 
it was indicated. 

Erie County Judge Burke confirmed 
the sale May 25. 

A higher offer of $160,000 had been 
submitted at a private sale, accord- 
ing to Howard T. Saperston, but cred- 
itors preferred a public auction. Mr. 
Saperston, an attorney, represented 
the creditors. 


DELANEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Also, HEW Secretary Flemming has 
made certain proposals for food and 
drug law changes — one of which 
would exempt feed additives from 
Delaney provisions if there is no resi- 
due in the end food product. 

It seems strange that after the 
White House panel of eminent scien- 
tists turned in its findings, no action 
has been taken to implement the 
panel's suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. 

One of the recommendations was 
that HEW name an advisory board to 
assist in eveluating scientific evidence 
on the basis of which decisions have 
to be made prohibiting or permitting 
use of certain possibly carcinogenic 
compounds. Another suggestion was 
that if existing legislation does not 
permit adequate discretion on the 
part of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, modifications in the law 
should be sought. 

Also, it may be noted that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has ex- 
pressed opposition to the Delaney 
clause as it now stands. (See story 
on page 4.) 

As indicated previously, some in- 
formed quarters saw in the presiden- 
tial panel report an indication that 
the Delaney clause is too rigid to 
be sound scientifically and, in ef- 
fect, abortive of any constructive at- 
tempts to meet modern scientific 
conditions. 

However, it appears that the exist- 
ing delay in any new proposals rep- 
resents a dim outlook for legislative 


action on the panel report at this 
session of Congress. In fact, it colors 
the entire outlook for liberalizing leg- 
islation for the feed industry, even 
under the lesser liberalizing provi- 
sions which Secretary Flemming sent 
to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which has 
been considering color additive legis- 
lation. 

In the absence of any White House 
action, one avenue would be the sub- 
mission of legislative changes as sug- 
gested by the super panel to Con- 
gress or at least to FDA for refine- 
ment. To date, FDA has received 
nothing, but it has formally sent the 
panel report to its attorneys for com- 
ment. 

FDA officials say that under the 
circumstances, they do not have the 
initiative to take it upon themselves 
to ask legislative changes along these 
lines. It is now the White House pre- 
rogative. But nothing has been initi- 
ated by the White House. 

In messages to the House commit- 
tee considering color additive legisla- 
tion, Secretary Flemming has opposed 
changes in the Delaney clause ex- 
cept for one dealing with feed addi- 
tives where no residue is left in the 
end product. 

In the food additives amendment, 
he would add this proviso to the De- 
laney clause: “. . . except that th’'s 
proviso shall not apply with respect 
to the use of a substance as an in- 
gredient of feed for animals which 
are raised for food production, if the 
Secretary finds (i) that, under the 
conditions of use and feeding speci- 
fied in proposed labeling and reason- 
ably certain to be followed in prac- 
tice, such additive will not adversely 
affect the animals for which such 
feed is intended, and (ii) that no resi- 
due of the additive will be found (bv 
methods of examination prescribed or 
approved by the Secretary by regu- 
lations, which regulations shall not be 
subject to subsections (f) and (g) in 
any edible portion of such animals 
after slaughter or in any food yield- 
ed by or derived from the living ani- 
mal.” 

The secretary would add a similar 
provision regarding feed additives to 
the Delaney clause in the proposed 
color additives bill in cases where a 
“color additive” as defined in the law 
was part of & feed for animals. 

Under the proposed food additive 
legislation change, stilbestrol, for ex- 
ample, presumably would be removed 
from Delaney clause restrictions since 
no residue has been found in the end 
product. 

Another proposal by the secretary 
is for modification of the prior sane- 
tion (or grandfather) clause of the 
food additives amendment. At pres- 
ent, uses of products which have 
prior sanction are not affected by 
the food additives amendment. Mr 
Flemming would change this so that 
if there is “reasonable doubt” as to 
the safety of the use of an additive, 
the prior sanction or approval will 
no longer apply. Then, if the additive 
were a carcinogen, it would be sub- 
ject to the Delaney clause, except for 
the exemption proposed with respect 
to feed. 

Mr. Flemming said elimination of 
the grandfather clause from the food 
additives amendment would end the 
situation where some persons with 
effective new drug applications can 
use a product while others without 
clearance prior to enactment of the 
food additives amendment may not. 
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division and in 1957 was appointed 
assistant general manager of the 
farm and home division. When the 
phosphates and nitrogen division was 
merged with the farm and home divi- 
sion in 1958 to form the agricultural 
division, Mr. Siverd became assistant 
general manager of the new division. 

Mr. Siverd received his B.S. degree 
in chemical engineering from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1935. 

Before entering military service, 
Mr. Siverd worked for three years as 
a salesman for the united color and 
pigments division of Interchemical 
Corp., which was acquired by Cyan- 
amid in 1944. 

Mr. Bowman, a native of Creston, 
Iowa, joined Cyanamid as general 
sales manager of the fine chemicals 
division in 1954. He became mar- 
keting director of the agricultural 
division in 1958. 

Mr. Washburn joined the company 
in 1918 as a field representative sell- 
ing cyanamide and phosphate rock. 
He became a regional sales manager 
of the fertilizer division in 1924 and 
in 1939 was appointed director of 
fertilizer sales. 

When the fertilizer division was 
merged with the insecticide division 
in 1947 to form the agricultural 
chemicals division, Mr. Washburn 
was named director. This division 
later became the phosphates and ni- 
trogen division. When it was merged 
with the farm and home division in 
1958 to form the agricultural division, 
Mr. Washburn was named general 
manager. 

Mr. Washburn served as a director 
of the company from 1946 to 1955. 
He was president of North American 
Cyanamid, Ltd., from 1951-1958 and 
president and a director of Cyanamid 
de Mexico, S.A., from 1952-1958. 


Shipments of Cattle 
Into N. Central Down 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle and calves 
into eight selected North Central 
states in April totaled 294,664 head, 
a decline of 38% from the same 
month a year ago, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Ship- 
ments in April, 1959, totaled 474,671. 

Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived in these states during April, 
136,460 head moved through public 
stockyards and 158,204 head came 
direct. The direct movement was 54% 
of the April total this year compared 
with 59% a year earlier. The com- 
bined January through April ship- 
ments this year amounted to 1,251,- 
206 head, down 16% from the 1,490,- 
513 head shipped during the same 
period in 1959. 

Sheep and lambs shipped into these 
eight North Central states during 
April, 1960, totaled 147,912 head, 
down 5% from the 155,593 head 
shipped during April, 1959. Of the 
total received during April, 43,081 
head moved through public markets 
and 104,831 head moved direct. 

The January through April ship- 
ments of stocker and feeder sheep 
and lambs this year totaled 627,344 
head, compared with 590,807 head for 
the same period in 1959—a 6% in- 
crease. 


Number of firms reporting 
Elevetor capacity (bu.) 
Gross profit 
Net income before income taxes ......... 
Net income after income taxes ........... 
Net worth at end of the year .........«+. 


Weighted percent of return on net worth 
at end of the year 
*Prepared by Arthur Young & Co., certified public accountants, Kansas 

tained include the operations of elevators located in 26 states and 78 cities. 


City, from questionnaires received from 34 members of the Termine! 


Elevator Grain Merchants Assn. 


TABLE 1. Combined Statistical and Financial Information for Fiscal Years Ending in 1951 to 1959, Inclusive* 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Total 

29 29 30 31 34 36 36 36 36 Cumulative 
342,857,000 350,886,000 345,290,000 392,649,000 465,358,000 489,583,000 501,023,000 511,209,000 560,214,000 
$110,418,081 $ 99,899,254 $106,695,070 $135,512,284 $143,979,571 $161,743,197  $167,682,175 $166,951,537 $194,121.39! $1,287,002,560 
$ 41,353,283 $ 23,412,314 $ 25,733,201 $ 34,397,495 $ 36,213,839 $ 43,579,605 39,837,101 $ 36,014,006 54,321,552 $ 334,862,396 
$ 17,425,240 $ 11,509,889 $ 12,814,088 $ 18,005,840 $ 19,340,507 $ 22,513,781 $ 20,541,709 § 18,465,094 $ 26,340,564 $ 168,957,512 
$ 23,928,043 $ 11,902,425 $ 12,919,113 $ 16,391,655 $ 16,873,332 $ 21,065,824 $ 19,295,392 $ 17,548,112 $ 25,980,968 $ 165,904,004 
$215,582,197 $222,729,989 $232,730,063 $251,509,700 $262,301,914 $277,903,960  $288,626,125  $303,677,716 $2,376,670,078 

5.3 65 6.4 74 6.7 5.8 6.1 7a 
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The grain bank is part of a “pack- 
age of technology” which includes, 
according to Mr. Siler the following: 
receiving grain in bulk, maintaining 
grain quality standards, drying of 
grain for grain bank storage, mod- 
ern formulation of balanced rations, 
development of entire feeding pro- 
grams, receiving and handling com- 
mercial concentrates in bulk, storing 
bulk finished feeds in overhead bins, 
bulk delivery service to the feeder 
and self feeding of complete rations. 

For complete details on the grain 
bank as presented by this speaker, 
see the article by Mr. Siler in the 
April 9, 1960, Feedstuffs, page 54. 

Stirling Kyd, entomologist, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, gave no encourage- 
ment to grain and feed men who are 
hoping for relaxed pressure from 
Food & Drug Administration. “If you 
think it has been rough, just wait, it 
is going to get worse,” he predicted. 

Mr. Kyd called Secretary Flem- 
ming’s handling of the cranberries 
and the implanted poultry “grand- 
standing.” He said it was terrible 
when one industry can be gutted by 
one man, with no recourse to the due 
process of law. Mr. Kyd noted that 
only 0.3% of cranberries were found 
to be contaminated, but the entire 
industry was ruined. “And it could 
happen te any segment of agricul- 
ture,” he warned. 

Mr. Kyd explained to those at the 
convention how thoroughly agricul- 
tural chemicals are tested. “No group 
of chemicals undergoes more exten- 
sive toxicology tests than do agricul- 
tural chemicals,” he said, “and I in- 
clude human drugs, too.” 

About the Delaney Clause, he said 
that ‘“‘we have substituted politics for 
scientific judgment” . . . it allows ab- 
solutely no tolerance, contrary to sci- 
entific knowledge. 

“There is no doubt that we have to 
have regulations on the amount of 
chemical residue permitted in our 
food, but these regulations must be 
based on scientific facts, not on poli- 
tics,” Mr. Kyd concluded. 

Robert Smola, state administrative 
officer, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation, spoke briefly, pointing 
out that ASC merely does the best it 
can in administering the CCC regu- 
lations. He commented on the Yates 
Amendment, passed in the House of 
Representatives, which would require 
all government storage to be filled 
before grain is put into commercial 
space, saying he didn’t know yet 
how that would be administered, if it 
passed the Senate. 

A skit pointing up the need for feed 
dealers to have cutside sales and 
service men was presented by Vince 
Bergman, manager of salesmen train- 
ing division, and E. Scott Farrelly, 
both of the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

Schell H. Bodenhamer, state exten- 
sion agent, University of Missouri, 
stressed the importance of public re- 
lations in the grain and feed business. 
The need is even greater today, he 
pointed out, because of the publicity 
being given to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and similar action. 

A movie presented by Herschel F. 
Beane, Springfield, Mo., fieldman for 
the Millers’ Mutual Insurance Assn. 
of Illinois, showed how local fire de- 
partments can fight elevator fires by 
mapping a detailed plan beforehand. 
Another movie was on “Grain Mar- 
keting Efficiency,” courtesy of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

Edward Wimmer, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Cincin- 
nati, speaking on the topic of “How 
Much Socialism in Today's Capital- 
ism,” stressed the need for keeping 
the small independent businessman— 
the backbone of what is left of our 
“so-called free enterprise system”— 
strong and thriving. He deplored the 
trend toward mergers in our econo- 
my, pointing out that the little busi- 
nessman is often squeezed out of op- 
eration because of unfair competition. 


The banquet speaker was Dr. Cur- 
tis L. Wilson, dean of the Rolla School 
of Mines. J. S. Williamson, state com- 
missioner of agriculture, welcomed 
the convention group. 


POTENTIATION 
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from calcium sulfate is nutritionally 
available but does not interfere with 
the absorption of Aureomycin to the 
same degree as calcium carbonate. 

“These feeds may not be used for 
laying hens.” 

Cyanamid is making the following 
recommendations for potentiated 
feeds: 

1. To start chickens, both broilers 
and replacements, for the first three 
to four weeks use a feed containing 
200 grams of Aureomycin per ton and 
08% calcium—the added calcium 
preferably from calcium sulfate. 

2. For stress periods or at the first 
sign of trouble, for five days use a 
feed containing no added calcium and 
200 grams of Aureomycin per ton. 
For longer periods of medication use 
the feed in (1) above. 

A Cyanamid spokesman noted that 
the company previously announced its 
decision to dedicate to the free use 
of the feed industry and the public 
its patent covering potentiation of 
antibiotics by reducing calcium levels. 

“With the issuance of FDA regula- 
tions allowing the registration of the 
potentiated feeds,” he said, “feed 
manufacturers may now take advan- 
tage of this patent in the formulation 
of their feeds containing Aureo- 
mycin.” 


FARM AND MILL 
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ings has been underway for a few 
weeks. These will be used for housing 
a part of a total of 40,000 hens. 

The most modern labor-saving fa- 
cilities available will be installed in 
the houses, according to company of- 
ficials. The only labor requirements 
will be for gathering eggs. 

Chicks for the poultry projects 
were put on feed about three weeks 
ago. Some 10,000 chicks were de- 
livered here from a hatchery at Paris, 
Ark., and others are being flown in 
from California. 

The 13,000 California pullets will 
be grown on a farm at Pleasant 
Plains, Ark., providing the birds for 
the 20,000-hen test to be started next 
fall. 

Also reportedly under consideration 
for this Monroe County area is the 
establishment of a pullet farm with 
a capacity of 10,000 pullets monthly. 
Local sources said the Brinkley 
Chamber of Commerce is searching 
for a poor hill farm for this test pro- 
ject. Behind the chamber’s thinking 
is an experiment to show how a poor 
farm can be built up with the use of 
chicken manure. 

Mr. Rascoe said that tests on cat- 
tle, hogs and probably turkeys will 
be carried out at the farm. “We plan 
to make the farm a sort of showcase,” 
he said. 

Buildings for these projects will be 
constructed in the future. 

Work on the Brinkley firm's feed 
mill reportedly will begin in early 
1961. The plant will not have pellet- 
ing equipment to begin with, Mr. Ras- 
coe said, but space will be provided 
for its addition at a later date. Other- 
wise, the firm will make a complete 
line of formula feeds. 

The Brinkley Argus, a weekly 
newspaper, reported last week there 
is a possibility that Ralston Purina 
may help build an egg production 
program around this region. 

The paper stated: “It is known that 
as soon as the 40,000 hens here are 
in production, giant trailer trucks 
will originate schedules every evening 
from Brinkley to St. Louis, deliver- 
ing eggs to processors in that city. 
Such trucks would pick up eggs at 
many towns between Brinkley and 
St. Louis.” 


ARKANSAS 


(Continued from page 7) 


would be several weeks before repairs 
could be made. 

But there were indications the line 
would not resume operation, casting 
doubt on future poultry operations 
here. 

Although there were no immediate 
estimates of the feed required daily 
to maintain flocks in this area, one 
official said it would run “into several 
cars.” 

This region is known as the “tur- 
key capital of Arkansas,” and it is 
also one of the state’s leading broiler 
areas. 

Producers are now using large 
amounts of feed for their turkeys, 
which are just being placed on ranges. 


SERPASIL 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Field trials started more than 
three years ago have demonstrated 
that better feed performance, reduced 
feed waste, better tolerance of hot 
weather and reduction of stress re- 
sponse to such conditions as crowd- 
ing, disease and vaccination result 
from use of Serpasil,” the announce- 
ment said. “Commercially grown 
broilers, for example, showed a 4% 
increase in feed conversion efficiency. 
Serpasil-treated hens observed over 
the summer months increased their 
egg production by 3 to 4%, and egg 
quality, particularly shell thickness, 
was improved. When automatic feed- 
ers were used, chickens receiving Ser- 
pasil wasted 10 to 20% less feed than 
the untreated group. 

“Recommended dosage levels of 
Serpasil premix in chicken feeds are 
2 parts per million for laying hens 
and 1 part per million for broilers. 
Chickens raised on these levels are 
found to be free of reserpine at time 
of processing. Similarly, eggs from 
treated chickens show no reserpine 
carryover. 

“Turkey field tests and clinical in- 
vestigations have shown Serpasil to 
be of value in the control and preven- 
tion of aortic rupture. Although the 
exact cause of aortic rupture remains 
unknown, high blood pressure and 
stress are believed to be major con- 
tributing causes. Serpasil relieves 
both conditions.” 

Ciba said that for prevention of 
aortic rupture in turkeys, the rec- 
ommended dosage level is 0.2 part 
per million. For initial control of out- 
breaks of the condition (for periods 
not exceeding five days), the recom- 
mended level is 1 part per million. 
Treatment may be continued at the 
0.2 ppm level thereafter. 

Serpasil is available in 50-lb. multi- 
wall bags both as a 0.2 and as an 
0.8% premix. 

It was pointed out that feed manu- 
facturers are required to submit fed- 
eral new drug applications for fin- 
ished medicated feeds containing Ser- 
pasil premix. Help in filing the appli- 
cations is available from the feed ad- 
ditives sales division of Ciba. 

Although currently cleared and rec- 
ommended only for use in chicken 
and turkey feeds, studies on the ef- 
fects of Serpasil prem'!x on cattle, 
lambs and swine are in progress. 


AMENDMENT 
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that the House conference group may 
make a fight to retain the Yates pro- 
posal. This proposal, in effect, would 
give Commodity Credit Corp. bin 
space priority for storage of surplus 
grain owned by CCC when such bin 
space is empty. 

When the House adopted the Yates 
Amendment, the grain warehousing 
industry was staggered at a time 
when it had barely recovered from 
the impact of the USDA decision to 


RESEARCH SPEAKERS—Latest de- 
velopments in . agricultural research 
were presented by these two speakers 
at the eighth annual Pfizer Research 
Conference in Chicago. Warren Rey- 
nolds (left), manager of the Pfizer 
agricultural research center, Terre 
Haute, Ind., told of initial work with 
steroids as new growth promoting 
compounds and with the antibiotic 
oleandomycin. Dr. James McGinnis, 
poultry scientist from Washington 
State University, outlined enzyme and 
other research. 


reduce storage and handling charges 
for surplus grain stocks. 

The National Grain Trade Council 
struck out with vigor to cite condi- 
tions which would result if the Yates 
Amendment were accepted by Con- 
gress. NGTC also reviewed the back- 
ground of the CCC bin operations 
and the past record which did not 
provide CCC with any use priority 
over commercial warehouse facilities. 
In fact, as far back as 1949, under 
the command of Charles F. Bran- 
nan, former secretary of agriculture, 
the government never attempted to 
usurp the trade priority in the grain 
storage field, NGTC noted. 


“Violates Charter” 


The NGTC charged that the Yates 
Amendment “obviously violates, 
without amending, the plain language 
of Commodity Credit Corporation's 
charter.” NGTC pointed to a press re- 
lease of Mr. Brannan on June 7, 1949, 
in which he stated that CCC storage 
“is intended to supplement ex’sting 
facilities only to the extent necessary 
to help meet urgent current needs.” 

The organization also pointed out 
that “no hearings have been held by 
either the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations or the Senate Ccmmittee 
on Appropriations to obtain the views 
of interested parties affected by the 
Yates Amendment.” 

NGTC also said that there is no 
evidence available that storage costs 
to CCC in government facilities would 
be below the cost in customary chan- 
nels and noted the advantages in 
maintenance of value of grain in pub- 
lic warehouses. 

Peculiarly, this measure gets its 
major support from two of the big 
urban areas, Chicago and New York 
City, where Democratic representa- 
tives are exhibiting great concern 
over the cost of grain storage. They 
appear to detect a drain on the tax 
revenue to the consumer and also a 
reflection in higher cost of farm 
goods on the super market shelves. 

It is, indeed, a small world which 
now finds such major urban area con- 
gressmen displaying such devotion to 
the farm programs. Can it be that 
there is some undisclosed motive be- 
hind such legislation? 


New Mexico Feed 
Group Sets Meeting 


SILVER CITY, N.M.—The New 
Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
summer meeting will be held June 17 
at the Murray Hotel, according to 
Parley Jensen, executive secretary of 
the group. 
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Bate optimism have been heard re- 
garding the prospects for June. 
Weather so far has been against any 
material betterment in the matter of 
demand. 

Price levels have been just a trifle 
easier but not enough so as to attract 
any more business. Most mills are 
going along on a fairly even keel 
with a 40-hour week more or less the 
standard. No trouble is being experi- 
enced in securing shipping directions 
and the backlog on the books of most 
mills shows but little tendency to 


vary. 
Ohio Valley 


A brief but heavy rainstorm that 
spread about an inch of moisture over 
much of the Ohio Valley last week 
end, and further scattered showers 
this mid-week, served as a shot in the 
arm for a variety of farm activities. 
The first heavy rain in more than two 
months, it not only improved the un- 
derground water table slightly, but 
broke down the hard clods of earth 


“nat had so greatly handicapped plow- 


ing and planting. 

The rains, combined with tempera- 
tures in the 80’s, have served to re- 
store pasturage to more normal sea- 
sonal stands, and have enabled farm- 
ers to speed completion of corn and 
soybean plantings. 

Meanwhile, sales of formula feeds 
and supplements have remained vir- 
tually static, with manufacturers re- 
porting their current activities well 
below those to be expected in late 
May. 

Reports from the stockyards and 
poultry wholesale markets indicate 
larger-than-usual purchases of meats 
for holiday consumption, but egg 
markets continue weak, with much of 
the excess supplies going into storage 
or being consigned to breakage 
plants. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed sales held up season- 
ally well throughout Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho this week with rep- 
resentative mixers reporting that the 
period’s cool, rainy weather extended 
feeding operations in most areas. 

Poultry feed sales expanded slight- 
ly and were credited with offsetting a 
smaller dairy and cattle feed sale 
drop. 

Feedstuffs prices showed little or 
no change during the trading period 
and transactions were largely con- 
fined to nearby needs of mixers and 
feeders with trade sources indicating 
practically no forward buying. 

Daily volume of feed was very mod- 
erate, but averaged fair for the week. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Mixed at Week’s End 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Oilseed meal 
futures wound up the past week on a 
mixed note on the Memphis Board of 
Trade. 

Soybean oil meal contracts showed 
a relative steadiness, with nearby op- 
tions hitting their lows for the week 
at $53.50. Forward old crop positions 
continued to hold a premium over 
current May until its expiration May 
20. 


Cash soybean oil meal trading 
started on a slow basis, with fair in- 
terest developing for commitments 
particularly on nearby positions at 
the middle of the period. Cash busi- 
ness was reported to be slow at the 
week's end. 

Cottonseed oil meal, both futures 
and cash, was very quiet. Solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal was unavailable in 
the Memphis territory, all of the sup- 
plies having been sold. No solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal is being produced in 
the area now. There was some new 
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crop interest on the board at the 
$50.50 level. 

The gains posted were the result 
of a better tone in mixed feed busi- 
ness in certain sections. However, de- 
mand was reported to be spotty. 

Memphis basis soybean oi] meal 
closed May 24 unchanged, compared 
with May 17; unrestricted soybean oil 
meal, unchanged to 75¢ ton higher, 
and bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal, 
50¢ lower. 

Trading for the period totaled 2,400 
tons of unrestricted soybean oil meal 
and 500 tons of bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal. 


Feed and Industrial 


Molasses Imports Up 


NEW ORLEANS—Imports of feed 
and industrial molasses at 40.3 mil- 
lion gallons during March were the 
largest since April, 1959, when 51.2 
million gallons were imported, accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Exports of these items from the 
U.S. and its territories also rose, 
amounting to 2.1 million gallons in 
March compared with 1.2 million in 
February and 200,000 in March last 
year. 

Meanwhile, movement of citrus 
molasses for the last half of April 
amounted to about 170,000 gal. com- 


pared to 276,000 gal. during the last 
half of March, AMS reports. 
Cuban production of blackstrap 
molasses from the 1960 sugar cane 
grindings during the period Jan. 1- 
April 15 amounted to 239.5 million 


| gallons compared with 203.9 million 


gallons produced during the same pe- 
riod a year earlier. 


Speakers Named for 
Pacific N.W. Meeting 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Three more 
speakers have accepted invitations to 
speak at the annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. in Spokane June 8-9. 

All three will speak at the Daven- 
port Hotel June 9, according to H. W. 
(Pete) Poort, Jr., convention chair- 
man. 

At the morning business session, 
Sydney Harris, director of the Port- 
land (Ore.) office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, will speak on 
“Commodity Activities,” and A. J. 
Lejeune, director of the Malting Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn., Milwaukee, 
will speak on “Malting Barley Im- 
provement in the Pacific Northwest.” 

The non-business luncheon meeting 
will have William Galbraith, Port- 
land, author of “How to Get Out of 
Doing It Yourself,” speaking on his 
favorite subject. 


First New Wheat Is 
Handled in Fort Worth 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—Announce- 
ment that the first load of new crop 
wheat at any terminal market ar- 
rived in Ft. Worth this week, shipped 
from Munday by Allied Supply Co., 
has come from Julian Scott, an inde- 
pendent grain merchandiser and pur- 
chaser of the wheat 

The wheat was sold by Mr. Scott 
to Jack Greenman of Uhimann Ele- 
vators for $2 a bushel, amounting to 
a premium of about 10¢. The grain 
graded 1 hard, 60.4 test weight and 
moisture content of 13.8. Mr. Scott 
has handled the first new crop wheat 
annually for about 15 years. 


MILL EXPLOSION 

CHARLES CITY, IOWA—The Tri- 
angle Feed & Grain Co. building at 
Charles City was damaged by an ex- 
plosion recently. The force of the 
explosion blew out one end of the 
building, along with several doors and 
windows. The area destroyed was a 
16 x 36 ft. section of metal covered 
with wood. Cause of the explosion 
and resulting fires was not deter- 
mined. Raymond Wolf, owner of the 
building, said damage was covered 
by insurance. 
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POULTRY COMPANY, INC. 4 
Pp. O. Box 974 Athens, Alabama 
December 11, 1959 
Mr. John Dodge 3 
Nichols Incorporated 
Exeter, New Hampshire 4 
; Dear Mr. Dodge: 
! We like Nichols hens for production of broiler 
chicks because we are primarily interested in 
the kind of bird that comes 0° ready-to-c00 
from our processing line. t 
Broilers from Nichols hens generally have F 
good health records in the growing house ~~ Ss 
they have the conformation we are ooking ' 
for-— pick nicely with machine pickers an : 
enable us to furnish 4 superior fryer for ; 
very truly yours, 
| 
J. E. Beasley» Jr. 
| 
Be 
| Sweet Sue ICED, QUICK FROZEN, CUT-UP 
CONTINUING QUALITY D —— 
FIED CUSTOMERS FOR JIM BE , WEEK AFTER WEEK, MAKES | 
es YOU. WHY DON’T YOU USE naan — IT WILL DO THE SAME 
UR BEST B OLS? YOU 
ET FOR BETTER PROFITS MAY BE MISSING 
Call or write ; 
| will give you compl our representatives 


Exete 
r, New 
Exeter Tel. — PR Hampshire 
esident 2-3711 Greensboro, Georgi 
Greensboro 
Tel. — 4941 
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